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DIRECT FROM LONDON 
The Famous 


Women’s 


Top Coats 


Franklin Simon & Co. are Exclusive 
Agents for these London-Made Coats fff 


99.00 


London Has Advanced the Price 
We Haven’t 


ee London-made, English-cut 

top coats have more than style; 
they are distinctive as a motor, street 
or storm coat, and are shower, dust 
proof, and very warm without the dis- 
comfort of weight. 


Slip-On Aquascutum Coat, ‘llustrat- 
ed, is of winter weight vicuna, in warm 
winter shades of brown, green, plum, 
gray or heather colorings; very smart 
are the fitted raglan sleeves and strap 
collar; sectional belt, 


also worn as half belt. 298.00 
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CROWN PRINCE ALEXANDER OF SEKBIA 


Prince Alexander is regent of the new Jugoslav State, which includes 
Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and Herzegovina 
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American troops marching through the Kaiserplatz, in Treves, Germany, Dec. 1, 1918, amid a population who received 
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THE WHITE FLAGS THAT BETOKENED GERMANY’S 
SURRENDER 


rf 


Arrival of the German armistice envoys at the French outpost near 
| Haudroy, France, Nov. 7, 1918 





HISTORIC SPOT WHERE THE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED 
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signed by 


ice Was 


the German envoys, Nov. 11, 1918 


. 
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Compiégne Forest, France 





HEADQUARTERS OF AMERICAN PEACE DELEGATES 


The Hotel Crillon, Paris, residence of the American delegates 
e during the Peace Congress 


(Times Photo Service) 


American Peace Delegates in Conference Room, Hotel Crillon. Left 
to right, Colonel House, Secretary Lansing, President 


Wilson, Henry White, General Bliss 
(U. S. Signal Corps, A. E. F.) 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS 


Opening Session of the Greatest World Tribunal 
in History, With Text of the 
First Addresses 


first session at Paris on Jan. 
18, 1919. The formal as- 
sembling had been preceded by 
daily conferences of the Inter- 
allied Supreme War Council and 
by two formal meetings of the 
President of the United States 
with the Prime Ministers and For- 
eign Ministers of Great Britain, 
the United States, France, and 
Italy, assisted by the Japanese 
Ambassadors in Paris and Lon- 
don. At these conferences the pre- 
liminaries of the organization of 
the Peace Congress were arranged. 
The following joint communique 
was issued with reference to the 
organization of the Congress: 

It was decided that the United 
States, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan should be repre- 
sented by five delegates apiece. 
The British Dominions and India, 
besides, shall be represented as fol- 
lows: Two delegates respectively 
for Australia, Canada, South Af- 
rica, and India, including the native 
States, and one delegate for New 
» Zealand. 


Brazil will have three delegates. 
Belgium, China, Greece, Poland, 


Tt Peace Congress held its 


Portugal, the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic, Rumania, and Serbia will have 
two delegates apiece, Siam one dele- 
gate, and Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, and 
Panama one delegate apiece. 
Montenegro will have one delegate, 





but the rules concerning the des- 
ignation of this delegate shall not 
be fixed until the moment when the 
political situation in that country 
shall have been cleared up. 

The meeting adopted the following 
two general principles: 

One—Each delegation being a 
unit, the number of delegates form- 
ing it shall have no influence upon 
its status at the conference. 

Two—lIn the selection of its dele- 
gation each nation may avail itself 
of the panel system. This will en- 
able each State at discretion to in- 
trust its interests to such persons as 
it may designate. 

The adoption of the panel system 
will in particular enable the British 
Empire to admit among its five dele- 
gates representatives of the domin- 
ions, including Newfoundland, which 
has no separate representation, and 
of India. 


In consequence of protests by 
Serbia and Belgium the repre- 
sentation of each of these coun- 
tries was later increased from two 
to three delegates. The Kingdom 
of the Hedjaz at the same time was 
allowed two delegates. 

A day or two before the Peace 
Congress held its first session, 
deep dissatisfaction was created 
among the press representatives 
in Paris by the announcement 
that published information regard- 
ing the proceedings would be lim- 
ited to a daily official commu- 
nique, and that the delegates in 
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attendance had agreed not to dis- 
cuss with correspondents any- 
thing that occurred at the meet- 
ings. A formal protest lodged 
with the delegates produced a con- 
cession admitting the correspon- 
dents to the full conference, 
though it was announced that de- 
liberations would at times be 
secret. 


Greece — Eleutherios Venizelos, 
Premier, and M. Politis, Foreign 
Minister. 

Rumania—M. __ Bratiano, 
Minister, and M. Mishr. 

Czechoslovakia—Dr. Karl Kram- 
arcz, Premier, and M. Benés, For- 
eign Minister. 

Poland—M. Dmowski, Polish rep- 
resentative to the allied Govern- 
ments, and a second delegate repre- 


Prime 


LIST OF DELEGATES 


The following list of delegates 


Was announced: 


France—Georges Clemenceau, 
Prime Minister; Stephen Pichon, 
Foreign Minister; Louis Klotz, Fi- 
nance Minister; André Tardieu, 
French High Commissioner to the 
United States, and Jules Cambon. 

Great Britan—David Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister; Arthur J. 
Balfour, Foreign Secretary; Andrew 
Bonar Law; George Nicoll Barnes, 
the Labor leader, and another alter- 
nate delegate. 

United States—Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States; 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State; 
Henry White, Colonel Edward M. 
House, and General Tasker H. Bliss. 

Italy—Vittorio Orlando, Prime 
Minister; Baron Sonnino, Foreign 
Minister; Antonio Salandra, former 
Premier; Marquis Salvago Raggi, 
and the Italian Minister of Finance, 
Signor Stringher. 

Japan—The Marquis Saionji, for- 
mer Prime Minister; Baron Makino, 
Baron Chinda, Baron Matsui, and 
Count Hayashi. 

Brazil—Senator Epitacio Pessoa, 
Dr. Pandia Caloreras, and Deputy 
Raoul Fernandez. 

Belgium—Paul Hymans, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Emile Vander- 
velde, and M. Vandenheuvel. 

Serbia—Nikola Pashitch, former 
Prime Minister, and M. Trumbitch, 
former President of the Dalmatian 
Diet, who will alternate with Dr. M. 
R. Vesnitch, Serbian Minister to 
Fraace, and M. Reber. 


a’) © : 
ere, 


senting General Pilsudski. 

China — Lu Cheng-Hsiang, For- 
eign Minister, and one other. 

Kingdom of the Hedjaz—Two dele- 
gates. 

Canada—Sir Robert Borden, 
Premier; Sir George Foster, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, with others 
of the delegation alternating. 

Australia — William Morris 
Hughes, Premier, and one other. 

Union of South Africa—General 
Louis Botha and General Jan C. 
Smuts. 

India—The Maharajah of Bikaner 
and Sir S. P. Sinha. 

Siam—M. Charoon, Minister to 
France, and one other. 

New Zealand—William F. Mas- 
sey, Premier. 

Portugal—Ejas Moniz. 


PLACE OF MEETINGS 


The Congress held its sessions 
in the Salle de la Paix of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, just 
across the Seine from the Place de 
la Concorde. The hall was origi- 
nally known as the Salle d’Horloge, 
and is one of the most splendid 
reception rooms in Europe. 

Directly behind the President’s 
seat stood a heroic statue of Peace 
holding aloft the torch of civiliza- 
tion. In front of the statue was 
spread the council table, covered 
with the traditional green baize 
of diplomacy. This table was in 
the form of a huge horseshoe. 
Across the upper end were nine 
seats of honor, for the presiding 
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officer, the Vice Presidents, and 
the Premiers. On each side of the 
two arms of the horseshoe there 
were fifteen seats, making sixty 
seats besides the nine at the head 
of the table. 

Each delegate’s chair was up- 
holstered in bright red leather, 
and before each place was a com- 
plete equipment of writing ma- 
terials. The fittings of the room 
were in white and gold, with a 
frescoed ceiling bordered by danc- 
ing Cupids. Four grcat lustre 
chandeliers hung from the ceiling, 
while five large windows, looking 
out over the Seine River, cast a 
flood of light over the sumptuous 
apartment. 

Leading from the council room 
was another large chamber over- 
looking the gardens. To this room 
the delegates retired for consulta- 
tions. Further on was a gorgeous 
state dining room, where luncheon 
and dinner were served to the dele- 
gates when protracted sessions 
were held. The whole suite of 
rooms was suggestive of elegance 
and beauty and the artistic taste 
of the French. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


The opening session of the Con- 
gress began at 3 o’clock Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 18, 1919. As the 
delegations arrived they were 
greeted by fanfares of trumpets, 
and military honors were accorded 
by the troops. The Japanese were 
among the earlier arrivals, and 
were followed by the Siamese 
and East Indians in picturesque 
turbans. 

Among the very first were 
Henry White, the American Com- 
missioner, and Andre Tardieu, the 


delegate of France, who is Minis- 
ter of Franco-American Affairs 
in the French Cabinet. Immedi- 
ately after came General Bliss, the 
military member of the American 
delegation, whose khaki uniform, 
simple as it was, stood out strik- 
ingly among the _ frockcoated 
statesmen. This absence of mili- 
tary uniform and all military sug- 
gestion was, for such an occasion 
of great ceremony, one of the 
striking features of the whole af- 
fair. Admiral Benson, wearing 
the blue uniform of the United 
States Navy, led a group of 
American spectators, including Edward 
N. Hurley and Herbert C. Hoover. 

Then President Wilson came, was 
joined by Secretary Lansing, and began 
a hand-shaking progress along one side 
of the room to his place at the top of 
the table. The greetings exchanged be- 
tween Wilson and Clemenceau were par- 
ticularly cordial. 

Just at 3 o’clock a ruffle of drums 
and blare of trumpets announced the 
approach of President Poincaré. He was 
escorted by the group of Premiers to the 
head of the table. Next to him on the 
right was President Wilson, with three 
members of the American Commission, 
Colonel House being absent on account 
of illness. To the left of M. Poincaré 
were the British delegates, with one 
notable exception, for Premier Lloyd 
George did not arrive until fifteen min- 
utes after M. Poincaré had begun his 
speech. 

The French delegation, with the 
grizzled Clemenceau at its head, was 
next to the American along the right 
side of the table, and then came the 
Italians, with the Belgians and Brazil- 
ians. Along the side below the British 
were the representatives of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and New Zealand, 
and then those of Japan and Bolivia. 
All these had places on the outer sides 
of the table. The interior was occupied 
by the representatives of the smaller 
nationalities, an impressive array of 
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many races from many parts of the 
world. 
It was exactly three minutes after 3 


when M. Poincaré began his address, 


and the Peace Congress came into 
being. ‘The entire assemblage stood as 
the French President spoke. He spoke 
in French, and, when he had concluded, 
an interpreter read the Presidential dis- 
course in English. As M. Poincaré closed 
he turned to receive the congratulations 
of President Wilson and Premier Lloyd 
George, and then withdrew, saluting 
each delegation as he retired. 

As M. Poincaré made his exit Presi- 
dent Wilson rose to propose M. Clemen- 
ceau as Permanent Chairman of the 
Congress. His nomination was seconded 
by Lloyd George and- Baron Sonnino, 
and was ratified unanimously. At the 
conclusion of M. Clemenceau’s address 
of acceptance the first session of the 
Congress came to a close. 


PRESIDENT POINCARE’S ADDRESS 


President Poincaré’s speech was as 
follows: 

‘Gentlemen: France greets and thanks 
you for having chosen as the seat of your 
labors the city which for more than four 
years the enemy has made his principal 
military objective and which the valor of 
the allied armies has victoriously defended 
against unceasingly renewed offensives. 

‘Permit me to see in your decision the 
homage of all the nations that you repre- 
sent toward a country which more than any 
other has endured the sufferings of war, of 
which entire provinces have been transformed 
into a vast battlefield and have been sys- 
tematically laid waste by the invader, and 
which has paid’ the human tribute in death. 

‘‘France has borne these enormous sac- 
rifices, although she had not the slightest re- 
sponsibility for the frightful catastrophe 
which has overwhelmed the universe. And 
at the moment when the cycle of horror is 
ending, all the powers whose delegates are 
assembled here may acquit themselves of 
any share in the crime which has resulted 
in so unprecedented a disaster. What gives 
you the authority to establish a peace of 
justice is the fact that none of the peoples 
of whom you are the delegates has had any 
part in the injustice. Humanity can place 
confidence in you because you are not among 
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those who have outraged the rights of hue 
manity. 

‘There is no need of further information 
or for special inquiries into the origin of the 
drama which has just shaken the world. 
The truth, bathed in blood, has already 
escaped from the imperial archives. The 
premeditated character of the trap is today 
clearly proved. 

“In the hope of conquering first the he- 
gemony of Europe and next the mastery of 
the world, the Central Empires, bound to- 
gether by a secret plot, found the most 
abominable of pretexts for trying to crush 
Serbia and force their way to the east. At 
the same time they disowned the most sol- 
emn undertakings in order to crush Belgium 
and force their way into the heart of France. 

‘‘ These are the two unforgettable outrages 
which opened the way to aggression. The 
combined efforts of Great Britain, France, 
and Russia were exerted against that man- 
made arrogance. 

“If, after long vicissitudes, those whoo 
wished to reign by the sword have perished 
by the sword, they have but themselves to 
blame. They have been destroyed by their 
own blindness. What could be more signifi- 
cant than the shameful bargains they at- 
tempted to offer to Great Britain and France 
at the end of July, 1914, when to Great 
Britain they suggested: ‘Allow us to attack 
France on land and we will not enter the 
Channel,’ and when they instructed their 
Ambassador to say to France: ‘We will 
only accept a declaration of neutrality on 
your part if you surrender to us Briey, Toul, 
and Verdun.’ It is in the light of these 
things, gentlemen, that all the conclusions 
you will have to draw from the war will 
take shape. 

“Your nations entered the war succes- 
sively, but came one and all to the help of 
threatened right. Like Germany, Great 
Britain had guaranteed the independence of 
Belgium. Germany sought to crush Bel- 
gium. Great Britain and France both swore 
to save her. Thus from the very beginning 
of hostilities there came into conflict the two 
ideas which for fifty mcenths were to strug- 
gle for the dominion of the world—the idea: 
of sovereign force, which accepts neither 
control nor check, and the idea of justice, 
which depends on the sword only to prevent 
or repress the abuse of strength. 

‘“* Faithfully supported by her dominions 
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and her colonies, Great Britain decided that 
she could not remain aloof from a struggle 
in which the fate of every country was in- 
volved. She has made, and her dominions 
and colonies have made with her, prodigious 
efforts to prevent the war from ending in 
the triumph of the spirit of conquest and 
the destruction of right. 

‘‘ Japan, in her turn, only decided to take 
up arms out of loyalty to Great Britain, her 
great ally, and from the consciousness of 
the danger in which koth Asia and Europe 
would have stood of the hegemony of which 
the Germanic empires dreamed. 

‘‘ Italy, who from the first had refused to 
lend a helping hand to German ambition, 
rose against an agelong foe only to answer 
the call of oppressed populations and to de- 
stroy at the cost of her blood the artificial 
political combination which took no account 
of human liberty. 

‘* Rumania resolved to fight only to realize 
that national unity which was opposed by 
the same powers of arbitrary force. Aban- 
doned, betrayed, and strangled, she had to 
submit to an abominable treaty, the revision 
of which you will exact. 

‘Greece, whom the enemy for many 
months tried to turn from her traditions and 
destinies, raised an army only to escape at- 
tempts at domination of which she felt the 
growing threat. 

‘“‘ Portugal, China, and Siam abandoned 
neutrality only to escape the strangling pres- 
sure of the Central Powers. 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


‘* Thus, it was the extent of German am- 


bitions that brought so many peoples, great 
and small, to align themselves against the 


same adversary. And what shall I say of 
the solemn resolutions taken by the United 
States in the Spring of 1917, under the aus- 
pices of its illustrious President, Mr. Wil- 
son, whom I am happy to greet here in the 
name of grateful France and, if you will al- 
low me to say so, gentlemen, in the name of 
all the nations represented in this room? 
‘““What snall I say of the many other 
American powers which either declared 
themselves against Germany—Brazil, Cuba, 
Panama, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Haiti, Hon- 
duras—or at least broke off diplomatical re- 
lations—Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Uruguay? 
From the north to the south the New World 
rose with indignation when it saw the em- 


pires of Central Europe, after having let 
loose the war without provocation and with- 
out excuse, carry it on with fire, pillage, and 
the massacre of inoffensive beings. 


‘“‘The intervention of the United States 
was something more, something greater than 
a great political and military event. It was 
a supreme judgment passed at the bar of 
history by the lofty conscience of a free peo- 
ple and their Chief Magistrate on the enor- 
mous responsibilities incurred in the fright- 
ful conflict which was lacerating humanity. 


AMERICA'S DEFENSE OF FREE IDEALS 


‘*It was not only to protect itself from the 
audacious aims of German megalomania that 
the United States equipped fleets and created 
immense armies, but also, and above all, to 
defend an ideal of liberty over which it saw 
the huge shadow of the Imperial Eagle en- 
croaching further every day. America, the 
daughter of Europe, crossed the ocean to 
rescue her mother from the humiliation of 
thralldom and to save civilization. 

““The American people wished to put an 
end to the greatest scandal that has ever 
sullied the annals of mankind. Autocratic 
Governments, having prepared in the secrecy 
of the Chancelleries and the General Staffs 
a mad program of universal dominion, let 
loose their packs at the time fixed by their 
genius for intrigue and soun@*d the horns 
for the chase, ordering science (at the very 
time it was beginning to abolish distances, 
to bring men closer together and make life 
sweeter) to leave the bright sky toward 
which it was soaring and to place itself sub- 
missively at the service of violence, debasing 
the religious idea to the extent of making 
God the complacent auxiliary of their pas- 
sions and the accomplice of their crimes—in 
short, counting as nought the traditions and 
wills of peoples, the lives of citizens, the 
honor of women, and all those principles of 
public and private morality which we for our 
part have endeavored to keep unaltered 
throughout the war, and which neither na- 
tions nor individuals can repudiate or disre- 
gard with impunity. 


RISING OF OPPRESSED NATIONS 


‘‘While the conflict was gradually extend- 
ing over the entire surface of the earth 
the clanking of chains was heard here and 
there, and captive nationalities from the 
depths of their agelong jails cried out to 
us for help. Yes, more, they escaped to 
come to our aid. Poland came to life again 
and sent us troops. The Czechoslovaks won 
their right to independence, in Siberia, in 
France, and in Italy. The Jugoslavs, the 
Armenians, the Syrians, and Levantines, the 
Arabs, all the victims, long helpless or re- 
signed, of the historic deeds of injustice— 
all the martyrs of the past, all the out- 
raged in conscience, all the strangled in 
liberty—viewed the clash of arms and turned 
to us as their natural defenders. 
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“The war gradually attained the fullness 
of its first significance and became in the 
full sense of the term a crusade of humanity 
for right, and if anything can console us, 
in part at least, for the losses we have 
suffered it is assuredly the thought that our 
victory is also the victory of right. This 
victory is comnlete, for the enemy only asked 
for the armistice to escape from an irre- 
trievable military disaster. 


“In the interest of justice and peace it 
now rests with you to reap from this victory 
its full fruits. In order to carry out this 
immense ’ ;k you have decided to admit 
at first only the allied or associated powers, 
and, in so far as their interests are in- 
volved in the debates, the nations which 
remained neutral. You have thought that 
the terms of peace ought to be settled among 
ourselves before they are communicated to 
those against whom we have fought the 
good fight. 


“he solidarity which has united us dur- 
ing the war and has enabled us to win mili- 
tary success ought to remain unimpaired dur- 
ing the negotiations for and after the sign- 
ing of the treaty. 


A CONGRESS OF FREE PEOPLES 


‘“*It is not only the Governments, but the 
free peoples, who are represented here. To 
the test of danger they have learned to know 
and help one another. They want their in- 
timacy of yesterday to assure the peace of 
tomorrow. Vainly would our enemies seek to 
divide us. If they have not yet renounced 
their customary manoeuvres they will soon 
find that they are meeting today, as during 
the hostilities, a homogeneous block which 
nothing will be able to disintegrate. Even 
before the armistice you reached that neces- 
sary unity under the aid of the lofty moral 
and political truths of which President Wil- 
son has nobly made himself the interpreter, 
and in the light of these truths you intend 
to accomplish your mission. 


**'You will, therefore, seek nothing but 
justice—justice that has no favorites, justice 
in territorial problems, justice in financial 
problems, justice in economic problems. But 
justice is not inert, it does not submit to in- 
justice. 


“ What it demands first, when it has been 
violated, is restitution and reparation for the 
peoples and individuals who have been de- 
spoiled or maltreated. In formulating this 
lawful claim it obeys neither hatred nor an 
instinctive or thoughtless desire for re- 
prisals. It pursues a twofold object—to ren- 
der to each his due and not to encourage 
crime through leaving it unpunished. 


** What justice also demands, inspired by 
the same feeling, is the punishment of the 
guilty and effective guarantees against an 
active return of the spirit by which they were 
prompted, and it is logical to demand that 
these guarantees should be given, above all, 
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to the nations that have been and might 
again be most exposed to aggression or 
threat, to those who have many times stood 
in danger of being submerged by the periodic 
tide of the same invasion. 


DREAM OF CONQUEST BANISHED 


** What justice banishes is the dream of 
conquest and imperialism, contempt for na- 
tional will, the arbitrary exchange of prov- 
inces between States, as though peoples were 
but articles of furniture or pawns in a game. 
The time is no more when diplomatists could 
meet to redraw with authority the map of 
the empires on the corner of a table. If you 
are to remake the map of the world it is in 
the name of the peoples, and one condition 
is that you shall faithfully interpret their 
thoughts and respect the right of nations, 
small and great, to dispose of themselves and 
to reconcile with this the equally sacred right 
of ethnical and religious minorities—a for- 
midable task which science and history, your 
two advisers, will contribute to assist and 
facilitate. 

*“You will naturally strive to secure the 
material and moral means of subsistence for 
all those people who are constituted or recon- 
stituted into States, for those who wish to 
unite themselves td their neighbors, for those 
who divide themselves into separate units, 
for those who reorganize themselves, 
for those who divide themselves according 
to their regained traditions, and, lastly, for 
all those whose freedom you have already 
sanctioned or are about to sanction. Yo. 
will not call them into existence only to 
sentence them to death immediately, because 
you would like your work in this, as in all 
other matters, to be fruitful and lasting. 


CALL FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


‘While introducing into the world as much 
harmony as possible, you will, in conformity 
with the fourteenth of the propositions 
unanimously adopted by the great allied 
powers, establish a general League of Na- 
tions which will be the supreme guarantee 
against any fresh assault upon the rights 
of peoples. You do not intend this inter- 
national association to be directed against 
anybody in the future. It will not, of a 
set purpose, shut out anybody, but, having 
been organized by the nations that have 
sacrificed themselves in the defense of right, 
it will receive from them its statutes and 
fundamental rules. 

“It will lay down conditions concerning 
present or future adherence, and, as it is 
to have for its essential aim the prevention 
as far as possible of the renewal of wars, 
it will, above all, seek to gain respect for 
the peace which you will have established 
and will find it the less difficult to main- 
tain in proportion as this peace will in it- 
self imply the greater realities of justice 
and safer guarantees of stability. 

“By establishing this new order of things 
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you will meet the aspirations of humanity, 
which, after the frightful convulsions of the 
blood-stained years, ardently wishes to feel 
itself protected by a union of free people 
against the ever possible revival of primi- 
tive savagery. An immortal glory will at- 
tach to the names of the nations and the 
men who have desired to co-operate in this 
grand work in faith and brotherhood and 
who have taken the pains to eliminate from 
the future peace causes of disturbance and 
instability. 

“This very day forty-eight years ago—on 
the 18th of January, 1871—the German Em- 
pire was proclaimed by an army of invasion 
in the Chateau at Versailles. It was con- 
secrated by the theft of two French pro- 
vineces. It was thus a violation from its 
origin and, by the fault of its founders, it 
was born in injustice. It has ended in 
oblivion. 

“You are assembled in order to repair 
the evil that has been done and to prevent 
a recurrence of it. You hold in -our hands 
the future of the world. I leave you gentle- 
men, to your grave deliberations and declare 
the Conference of Paris open.’’ 


CLEMENCEAU'S ACCEPTANCE 


Premier Clemenceau, in accepting the 
Chairmanship, said: 


President Wilson has special authority 
to say that this is the first time in fact 
that the world has ever seen assembled 
together a delegation of all the civilized 
nations of the earth. 

The greater the bloody catastrophe 
which has devastated and ruined one of 
the richest parts of France, the greater 
and more splendid must be the repara- 
tion—not only the material reparation, 
the vulgar reparation, if I dare speak so, 
which is due all of us, but the higher 
and nobler reparation of the new institu- 
. tion which we will try to establish, in 
order that nations may at length escape 
from the fatal embrace of ruinous wars, 
which destroy everything, heap up ruins, 
terrorize the populace and prevent them 
from going freely about their work for 
fear of enemies which may rise up from 
one day to the next. 


It is a great, splendid, and noble ambi- 
tion which has come to all of us. It is 
desirable that success should crown our 
efforts. This cannot take place unless 


we have all firmly fixed and clearly de- 
termined ideas on what we wish to do. 

I said in the Chamber a few days ago, 
and I wish to repeat here, that success is 
not possibly unless we remain firmly 
united. We have come together as 
friends, we must leave this hall as 
friends. 

That, gentlemen, is the first thought 
that comes to me. All else.must be sub- 
ordinated to thé necessity of a closer and 
closer union among the nations who have 
taken part in this great war and to the 
necessity of remaining friends. For the 
League of Nations is here. It is your- 
self. It is for you to make it live, and 
to make it live we must have it really in 
our hearts. 

As I told President Wilson a few days 
ago, there is no sacrifice that I am not 
willing to make in order to accomplish 
this, and I do not doubt that you all have 
the same sentiment. We wiil make these 
sacrifices, but on the condition that we 
endeavor impartially to conciliate inter- 
ests apparently contradictory, on the 
higher plane of a greater, happier, and 
better humanity. 

That, gentlemen, is what I had to say 
to you. I am touched beyond words at 
the evidence of good-will and friendship 
which you show me. 

The program of this conference has been 
laid down by President Wilson. It is no 
longer the peace of a more or less vast 
territory, no longer the peace of conti- 
nents; it is the peace of nations that is 
to be made. This program is sufficient 
in itself. There is no superfluous word. 
Let us try to act swiftly and well. 


Rising after the close of his formal 
speech, M. Clemenceau called on the dele- 
gates to present papers dealing with the 
special interests of their respective na- 
tions, and announced that at the sug- 
gestion of Premier Lloyd George one 
of the early duties of the conference 
would be to determine the responsibility 
for the war and the special responsibility 
which attached to the ex-Kaiser. In 
adjourning the day’s session he then an- 
nounced that the League of Nations 
would be set at the head of the order, 
of business at the next plenary sitting. 





PRESIDENT WILSON IN EUROPE 


His Visit to the King of England Productive of Historic 
Scenes and Addresses—The President in Italy 


RESIDENT WILSON visited Eng- 
land late in December, 1918, and 
a few days later paid official 
visits to Rome, Turin, Genoa, and 
Milan, returning to Paris on Jan. 7, 
1919. He was everywhere received with 
enthusiastic demonstrations, not alone by 
sovereigns and their Governments, but 
by great masses of the people. 

During the week following his arrival 
in Paris—after the formal greetings by 
President Poincaré and the reception 
tendered by the municipal authorities 
of Paris in order to confer the honor 
of citizenship upon him—the Presi- 
dent was busily occupied in confer- 
ences with the American Peace Delega- 
tion, the heads of the French Govern- 
ment, and representatives of Great 
Britain and Italy. 

The King of Italy arrived in Paris on 
Dec. 19 and called upon President Wil- 
son the same evening. This occasion 
was memorable in that it was the first 
meeting between a President of the 
United States and a European sovereign. 
There was a noteworthy absence of of- 
ficial ceremony. The King and Presi- 
dent conversed intimately for three- 
quarters of an hour. The next day the 
President returned the call made by the 
King, having conferred with Premier 
Orlando and Baron Sonnino of Italy 
earlier in the day. 


HONORED AT THE SORBONNE 


The University of Paris (the Sor- 
bonne) conferred on President Wilson 
Dec. 21 the Degree of Doctor, Honoris 
Causa, in recognition of his work as a 
jurist and historian. President Poin- 
caré, the Presidents of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, the Diplomatic 
Corps, members of the Government, and 
the highest civil and military authorities 
were present at the ceremony. 

Lucien Poincaré, Vice Rector of the 
University and brother of the President 


of the republic, paid an eloquent tribute 
to President Wilson’s ability as a pro- 
fessor before he entered upon his politi- 
cal career, and told of the President’s 
part in the war. In his speech he said: 


History will recount how, taking inspi- 
ration from the American people and 
your own thoughts, you reached one glo- 
rious day the decision which is one of 
the greatest events recorded in the war 
and, in your own words, placed the blood 
and all the power of America at the serv- 
ice of the principles which have given her 
life. History will also tell how you have 
sought to realize the imperishable su- 
premacy of right by means of an associ- 
ation of peoples which should liberate 
the world. 


M. Poincaré paid honor to American 
university professors for the unfailing 
sympathy they had shown for France, 
and also to the American students who 
in such great numbers came to fight 
beside their French student comrades. 
He continued: 


Many, alas! will not return to their be- 
loved country, for they have fallen in 
France, where, we trust, they felt they 
were not on foreign soil, and where they 
have left to the youth of the two repub- 
lics an immortal example of fraternal 
union. 

Glory to the American students! Glory 
to the eminent professors of their univer- 
sities! Glory to you, Mr. President, who 
are the first among them! In the name 
of the University of Paris I have the 
honor to award the insignia and diploma 
of Doctor to one whom posterity will sa- 
lute with the surname the Righteous— 
President Wilson. 


PRESIDENT’S SORBONNE ADDRESS 


President Wilson, in acknowledging 
the honor bestowed upon him by the 
university, said: 

I have always thought that the chief ob- 
ject of education was to awaken the 
spirit, and that, inasmuch as a literature 
whenever it has touched its great and 
higher notes was an expression of the 
spirit of mankind, the best induction into 
education was to feel the pulses of hu- 
manity which had beaten from age to age 
through the universities of men who had 
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penetrated to the secrets of the human 
spirit. 

And I agree with the intimation which 
has been conveyed today that the terrible 
war through which we have just passed 
has not been only a war between nations, 
but that it has been also a war between 
systems of culture—the one system the 
aggressive system, using science without 
conscience, stripping learning of its moral 
restraints, and using every faculty of the 
human mind to do wrong to the whole 
race; the other system reminiscent of the 
high traditions of men, reminiscent of all 
these struggles, some of them obscure, 
but others clearly revealed in history, of 
men of indomitable spirit everywhere 
struggling toward the right and seeking 
above all things else to be free. 

The triumph of freedom in this war 
means that that spirit shall now dominate 
the world. There is a great wave of 
moral force moving through the world, 
and every man who opposes himself to 
that wave will go down in disgrace. 

The task of those who are gathered 
here, or will presently be gathered here, 
to make the settlements of this peace, is 
greatly simplified by the fact that they 
are the masters of no one; they are the 
servants of mankind. And if we do not 
heed the mandates of mankind we shall 
make ourselves the most conspicuous and 
deserved failures in the history of the 
world. 

My conception of the League of Nations 
is just this—that it shall operate as the 
organized moral force of men throughout 
the world, and that whenever or wherever 
wrong and aggression are planned or con- 
templated, this searching light of con- 
science will be turned upon them, and 
men everywhere will ask, ‘‘ What are the 
purposes that you hold in your heart 
against the fortunes of the world? ’”’ 

Just a little exposure will settle most 
questions. If the Central Powers had 
dared to discuss the purposes of this war 
for a single fortnight, it never would have 
happened; and if, as should be, they were 
forced to discuss it for a year, the war 
would have been inconceivable. 


So I feel that war is, as has been said 
more than once today, intimately related 
with the university spirit. The university 
spirit is intolerant of all the things that 
put the human mind under restraint. It 
is intolerant of everything that seeks to 
retard the advancement of ideals, the ac- 
ceptance of the truth, the purification of 
life; and every university man can ally 
himself with the forces of the present 
time with the feeling that now at last the 
spirit of truth, the spirit to which uni- 
versities have devoted themselves, has 
prevailed and is triumphant. 


If there is one point of pride that I ven- 
ture to entertain, it is that it has been my 
private privilege in some measure to in- 


terpret the university spirit in the public 
life of a great nation, and I feel that in 
honoring me today in this unusual and 
conspicuous manner you have first of all 
honored the people whom I represent. 
The spirit that I try to express I know to 
be their spirit, and in proportion as I 
serve them I believe that I advance the 
cause of freedom. 

I, as before, wish to thank you, Sir, 
from the bottom of my heart for a dis- 
tinction which has in a singular way 
crowned my academic career. 


CHRISTMAS AT CHAUMONT 


The President spent Christmas Day in 
a ‘visit to Chaumont, the headquarters of 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. The city officials of Chaumont 
gave him an official welcome, after 
which he reviewed detachments number- 
ing 10,000 of the First Army. They in- 
cluded picked battalions and companies 
from the 6th, 26th, 29th, 77th, 80th, and 
82d Divisions, all of whom had seen 
active service and suffered many casual- 
ties in operations against the Germans. 

Following a short formal greeting by 
General Pershing, after the review, the 
President replied as follows: 


General Pershing and Fellow-Comrades: 
I wish that I could give to each one of 
you the message that I know you are 
longing to receive from those at home 
who love you. I cannot do that, but IL 
can tell you how every one has put his 
heart into it. So you have done your 
duty, and something more. You have 
done your duty, and you have done it 
with a spirit which gave it distinction and 
glory. 

And now we are to hail the fruits of 
everything. You conquered, when you 
came over, what you came over for, and 
you have done what it was appointed for 
you to do. I know what you expected of 
me. Some time ago a gentleman from one 
of the countries with which we are asso- 
ciated was discussing with me the moral 
aspects of this war, and I said that if we 
did not insist upon the high purpose 
which we have accomplished the end 
would not be justified. 

Everybody at home is proud of you and 
has followed every movement of this 
great army with confidence and affection. 
The whole people of the United States 
are now waiting to welcome you home 
with an acclaim which probably has never 
greeted any other army, because our 
country is like this country—we have been 
so proud of the stand taken, of the pur- 
pose for which this war was entered by 
the United States. 

You knew what we expected of you, and 
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you did it. I know what you and the peo- 
ple at home expected of me, and I am 
happy to say, my fellow-countrymen, that 
I do not find in the hearts of the great 
leaders with whom it is my privilege now 
to co-operate any difference of principle 
or of fundamental purpose. 

It happened that it was the privilege of 
America to present the chart for peace, 
and now the process of settlement has 
been rendered comparatively simple by 
the fact that all the nations concerned 
have accepted that chart, and the appli- 
cation of these principles laid down there 
will be their application. The world will 
now know that the nations that fought 
this war, as well as the soldiers who rep- 
resented them, are ready to make good— 
make good not only in the assertion of 
their own interests, but make good in the 
establishment of peace upon the perma- 
nent foundation of right and of justice. 


A PEOPLES’ PEACE 


Because this is not a war in which the 
soldiers of the free nations have obeyed 
masters. You have commanders, but you 
have no masters. Your very commanders 
represent you in representing the nation 
of which you constitute so distinguished 
a part. And everybody concerned in the 
settlement knows that it must be a peo- 
ples’ peace and that nothing must be done 
in the settlement of the issues of the war 
which is not as handsome as the great 
achievements of the armies of the United 
States and the Allies. 

It is difficult, very difficult, men, in any 
formal speech like this to show you my 
real heart. You men probably do not re- 
alize with what anxious attention and 
care we have followed every step you 
have advanced and how proud we are 
that every step was in advance, and not 
in retreat; that every time you set your 
face in any direction you kept your face 
in that direction. A thrill has gone 


through my heart, as it has gone through ~ 


the heart of every American, with al- 
most every gun that was fired and every 
stroke that was struck in the gallant 
fighting that you have done; and there 
has been only one regret in America, and 
that was the regret that every man there 
felt that he was not there in France, too. 

It has been a hard thing to perform the 
tasks in the United States; it has been a 
hard thing to take part in directing what 
you did without coming over and helping 
you to do it. It has taken a lot of moral 
courage to stay at home. But we were 
proud to back you up everywhere that it 
was possible to back you up. And now I 
am happy to find what splendid names 
you have made for yourselves among the 
civilian population of France, as well as 
among your comrades in the armies of 
the French, and it is a fine testimony to 
you men that these people like you and 


love you and trust you, and the finest 
part of it all is that you deserve their 
trust. 

I feel a comradeship with you today 
which is delightful. As I look down upon 
these undisturbed fields, I think of the 
terrible scenes through which you have 
gone and realize how the quiet of peace, 
the tranquillity of settled hopes has de- 
scended upon us. And, while it is hard 
far away from home, confidentially, to 
bid you a Merry Christmas, I can, I think, 
confidentially, promise you a Happy New 
Year, and I can from the bottom of my 
heart say, God bless you. 


HIS ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND 


President Wilson reached England on 
Dec. 26. He crossed the Channel on the 
steamer Brighton. Richard V. Oulahan, 
The New York Times special cor- 
respondent, thus described the arrival 
of the first American President on 
British soil: 


“ As the white cliffs of Dover came in 
sight it was apparent that England’s 
first welcome to the President was to be 
a cordial one. 


“The piers, the ships in the harbor, 


every point of vantage, even the cliffs 
themselves were crowded with people. 
The Brighton steamed slowly into the 
harbor, and as she passed the British 
warships assembled there, the crews 
which lined the sides of each vessel gave 
three sturdy cheers. From the main- 
mast of every one of them flew the 
American standard, and their bands 
played ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.’ The 
people gathered in great masses on the 
piers and along the shore line cheered 
also. Many of them carried small Amer- 
ican flags, which they waved vigorously 
at the tall man on the bridge of the 
Brighton who doffed his hat to them and 
showed by his smiling face to those near 
enough to see that he was responding to 
the enthusiasm of the occasion. 


“ The guns ashore boomed out a salute 
as the Brighton docked and the President 
stepped on English soil. He had changed 
back to his blue overcoat and silk hat. 
Mrs. Wilson wore a sealskin coat, three- 
quarter length, trimmed at the bottom 
with a rich lighter colored fur, while 
her black velvet hat was a becoming 
three-cornered affair like those worn by 
the soldiers in our Continental Army. 
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RECEPTION IN DOVER 


“Dover and the British Government 
had prepared for the occasion. The deco- 
rations in honor of the President’s brief 
visit were lavish. The Lord Mayor, 
officers of the corporation, and the town 
burgesses were at hand wearing their 
robes and chains of office. American 
and British flags were displayed on all 
sides. 


“On the pier to receive the President 
was the Duke of Connaught, the King’s 
uncle, wearing the khaki uniform of his 
rank in the British Army, and as the 
President stepped ashore he welcomed 
him warmly in the King’s name and 
entered into an animated conversation 
with the President and Mrs. Wilson. 
Close behind the Duke were some old 
friends of the President—Lord Reading, 
John W. Davis, the American Ambas- 
sador; Admiral Sims, General Biddle, 
members of the American Embassy, and 
others of high rank in the American and 
British Governments. 


“The greetings were over in a few 
minutes and then the President and the 
Duke of Connaught led the way through 
the dock sheds to a waiting special train. 
The station walls, ceilings, and pillars 
were decorated with the national stand- 
ards of Great Britain and the United 
States and a great variety of varicolored 
signal flags. 


PATH STREWN WITH FLOWERS 


“As the party passed along between 
the ranks of British troops and a bat- 
talion of sailors from the Terror, stand- 
ing at present arms, the Erebus’s band 
played lively airs. The way to the train 
was carpeted with broad red cloth, which 
added strikingly to the decorative effect. 
A most pleasing feature of the reception 
was the presence of a double line of little 
girls, each with an American flag worn 
as a shoulder sash, who strewed roses 
and other fragrant flowers in the path- 
way of the party. 

“The Lord Mayor, standing just at 
the entrance to the President’s car, 
stepped forward and presented to the 
President an illuminated address in be- 
half of the town of Dover. President 
Wilson’s response was brief, but full of 
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appreciation of the welcome he had re- 
ceived. 

“The train was ready for departure, 
and in a few minutes, with the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Wilson, and the members of 
the Presidential party on board, it 
steamed out of the station. All the 
available space within the station was 
filled with people, and they broke into 
cheering as the train moved toward Lon- 
don. At every street corner in Dover 
which the train passed large crowds were 
gathered, and these also cheered as the 
train went by. It was that way along 
the entire route to the capital. The 
train made no stop, but in every town 
and village the people were gathered at 
places overlooking the tracks and in the 
stations, and gave more cheers. Many 
of them waved American flags.” 


WELCOME IN LONDON 


Ernest Marshall, a correspondent of 
The New York Times, cabled this word 
picture from London on Dec. 26: 

“Tf ever a countenance bespoke unal- 
loyed appreciation it was President Wil- 
son’s as he drove through the streets of 
London today. The King and Queen and 
the leaders of the State had met the 
President and his wife at Charing Cross 
Station. Sovereign honors had been paid 
the American Chief Magistrate and the 
First Lady of the Land. Guns had 
boomed a salute. Guards of honor had 
presented arms. A military band had 
played the national anthem of the dis- 
tinguished visitor’s country. 

“That was the welcome of the State, 
given with all due ceremonial. But it 
was in the streets outside that President 
Wilson touched the core of his reception 
in the British metropolis. From Charing 
Cross to Buckingham Palace it was one 
long wave of cheering as the Presidential 
and royal procession passed. ~ 

“When the train drew up at Charing 
Cross, Sir Charles Cust, who was the 
official representative of the King to ac- 
company the President, stepped out and 
bowed to the King, who moved forward 
with outstretched hand as President Wil- 
son came out of his carriage to the plat- 
form. The King and the President shook 
hands warmly, and then his Majesty 
introduced the President and Mrs. Wil- 
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son, who followed her husband, to Queen 
Mary and Princess Mary. 

“As the ladies stood chatting, the 
King and the President walked together 
along the platform to review the British 
guard of honor and the American troops 
drawn up in the station, the band of 
the Grenadier Guards meanwhile playing 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ Then 
Premier Lloyd George and Secretary 
Balfour and all the other members of 
the Cabinet present were individually 
presented to the President, who ex- 
changed remarks with a number of 
them. 

“The President’s enjoyment of it all 
was obviously wholehearted. He was 
not satisfied to go through the ordi- 
nary motions of a salute with his hat; he 
waved it with a grand sweep of which 
any cavalier would have been proud. 

“King George sat beside his guest 
motionless. It was not his day, but all 


who know how deep and sterling are his 
Majesty’s convictions on the point of 


Anglo-American relationship are confi- 
dent that it was a proud and happy day 
for him when he had the President of 
the United States sitting on his right 
hand and receiving a hearty welcome 
from thousands upon thousands of his 
Majesty’s lieges. 

“Of the character of the reception 
given to President Wilson there can be 
no doubt. It was hearty and sincere. 
To some who do not know the unde- 
monstrative British there may seem to 
have been a lack of emotion. Those who 
do know them think rather that the sus- 
tained volume of cheering as the Presi- 
dent passed was a most significant indi- 
cation that the English have taken him 
to their hearts. 


CROWDS BEFORE THE PALACE 


“In the great open space before Buck- 
ingham Palace a crowd of 20,000 had 
gathered. It was an assemblage of all 
classes and ages. People up from the 
country for the holidays rubbed shoulders 
with dwellers in Mayfair. Aged Chelsea 
pensioners hobbled alongside dominion 
soldiers. Factory girls blocked the view 
of staff officers, and everywhere 
through the throng were American sol- 
diers and sailors watching a little 


curiously to see how their President was 
received. Several busloads of wounded 
Tommies were admitted to the forecourt 
of the palace, but they were the only 
persons for whom places were reserved. 

“The first intimation that he was ap- 
proaching was the boom of the Presi- 
dential salute, echoing from the high 
buildings. Then came the sound of 
cheers. As the procession passed along 
Piccadilly, a quarter of a mile away, and 
turned down Constitution Hill, its course 
could be traced by the tide of sound 
which drew nearer and nearer. 


“The crowd made one last effort to 
pack tighter and see better. The 
‘Waacs’ on the Memorial hurried to 
form a line around the base and man it 
like bluejackets on a battleship, and the 
figures of the escort of Life Guards 
came into view. The crowd held its 
cheers until the first royal carriage came 
by, and then gave vent to its enthusiasm 
with full energy. Children were hoisted 
on their fathers’ shoulders, handker- 
chiefs and hats were waved, hundreds of 
little American flags were displayed, and 
men and women burst into rounds of 
cheers. The President was evidently 
much pleased. He bowed and smiled to 
right and left. His hat was not on his 
head for a second, and he kept waving 
it as some more than usually exuberant 
cheerer caught his eye. 

“He passed, and after another detach- 
ment of the escort came the second car- 
riage with Mrs. Wilson, the Queen, and 
Princess Mary. Mrs. Wilson acknowl- 
edged the cheers only by smiling, and 
kept chatting with the Queen. 

“The royal and Presidential proces- 
sion swept by at a gentle trot around the 
Memorial amid a hurricane of cheers, 
while the ‘Waacs’ in their enthusiasm 
forgot their discipline and ran around to 
get another view of Wilson. Then the 
procession disappeared through the main 
gates of the palace into the interior 
courtyard.” 


WORDS TO WOUNDED MEN 


London was not satisfied with the 
tumultuous greeting accorded during the 
ceremonial drive to Buckingham Palace, 
where the President and Mrs. Wilson re- 
mained as the guests of the King and 
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Queen. Some 200,000 people, filling the 
semicurcular assembling place facing the 
palace, cheered incessantly until the 
President appeared on the balcony beside 
the King. They were followed by the 
Queen, who waved a small American 
flag, and Mrs. Wilson, who carried a 
Union Jack; Princess Mary, and the 
Duke of Connaught. 

So prolonged was the cheering that 
the President, showing great emotion, 
waved the chorus of voices to silence and 
then addressed himself especially to the 
wounded soldiers. 


I do not want to make a speech, [he 
said,] but I do want to tell you how much 
I honor you men who have been wounded 
in this fight for freedom and to thank you 
all for the welcome you have so generous- 
ly given me. I hope each and every one 
of you will come through safely to enjoy 
the fruits of the victory for which you so 
courageously fought. 


Soon after the President reached the 
palace King George showed him through 
the apartments allotted him, the “ Bel- 
gian Suite.” Later in the afternoon 
President and Mrs. Wilson and Rear Ad- 


miral Grayson drove out in a motor car 
and called at Marlborough House, where 
they left cards for Queen Mother Alex- 


andra. They drove thence to the resi- 
dience of the Duke of Connaught, where 
cards were also left. 


DINED BY THE KING 


A state dinner was given to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson by the King on the evening 
of Dec. 27 at Buckingham Palace. Every 
royal formality which has attended 
epochal occasions at the palace for two 
or three hundred years was carried out 
before and during this state banquet. 
President Wilson with Queen Mary led 
the procession into the dining hall, pre- 
ceded by officials of the palace, splendid- 
ly costumed, bearing wands and walking 
backward and making obeisance to the 
guests. 


Immediately behind the President and 
the Queen came King George and Mrs. 
Wilson. They were followed by mem- 
bers of the royal family. 

At the head of the table twelve per- 
sons were seated, with King George in 
the middle. President Wilson sat at the 
King’s right, and Mrs. Wilson at his left. 
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To the right of President Wilson was 
Queen Mary, and then the French Am- 
bassador, Princess Christian, the Span- 
ish Ambassador and Princess Patricia, 
daughter of the Duke of Connaught. At 
Mrs. Wilson’s left sat Princess Mary, the 
Italian Ambassador, Princess Beatrice, 
and the Japanese Ambassador, in the 
order named. The American Ambas- 
sador, John W. Davis, had the first place 
at a side rectangular table on President 
Wilson’s right. 


A SCENE OF SPLENDOR 


The scene as the guests proceeded to 
the hall was one of splendor. In the 
dining salon was a great collection of 
solid gold plate and huge gold ornaments 
valued at $15,000,000. These had been 
brought from the vaults for the occasion. 
One of three buffets contained pieces of 
plate too large or otherwise too cumber- 
some for use. These included one piece 
of great size taken from the wreck of. 
the Spanish Armada. 

In color the gold-laden table blended 
with the decorations in the hall, which 
are white and gold, with crimson carpet 
and upholstering to match. The crimson 
effect was further carried out by the 
exclusive use of poinsettias as floral 
decorations. In the balcony at the end 
of the room was a military orchestra. 
It was not hidden from view by floral 
or other decorations. The attendants 
were in full state dress, which was heavy 
with gold lace. 

The banquet hall, which is 200 feet 
long by 75 feet wide, was approached by 
the guests through a state hallway ap- 
proximately a block long, richly fur- 
nished and decorated with paintings and 
porcelain. The banquet hall occasionally 
is used for other purposes, and has a 
throne at one end. The main table was 
arranged so that the backs of President 
Wilson and King George were toward 
the throne. 

The general body of the guests pre- 
ceded the royal family and the Presi- 
dential and Ambassadorial guests into 
the banquet hall. They rose and re- 
mained standing while the main guests 
and the hosts entered in procession. 
Heading the procession was the Lord 
Chamberlain and the Lord Steward and 
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good faith and the sacred rights of hu- 
manity that brought you to the Old 
World to help in saving it from the dan- 
gers that were threatening around, and 
that arrayed those soldier citizens of 
yours, whose gallantry we have admired, 
side by side with ours in the war. 

You have now come to help in building 
up new States amid the ruins of those 
that the war has shattered and in laying 
the solid foundations of a settlement that 
may stand firm because it will rest upon 
the consent of the emancipated national- 


other officials in state regalia. Yeomen 
of the Guard in red Elizabethan cos- 
tumes and with halberds were in at- 
tendance. The military and naval offi- 
cers were in service uniforms and wore 
their swords. The Ambassadors were in 
full Ambassadorial uniform. President 
Wilson and Ambassador Davis wore the 
usual formal American evening clothes. 
The British civilian guests wore Court 
dress and the insignia of many orders. 


ADDRESS OF THE KING 


King George, in welcoming President 


Wilson, said: + 

This is a historic moment and your 
visit marks a historic epoch. Nearly 150 
years have passed since your Republic be- 
gan its independent life, and now, for the 
first time, a President of the United 
States is our guest in England. 

We welcome you to the country whence 
came your ancestors and where stand the 
homes of those from whom sprang Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. We welcome you for 
yourself, as one whose insight, calmness, 
and dignity. in the discharge of his high 
duties we have watched with admiration. 
We see in you the happy union of the 
gifts of a scholar with those of a states- 
man. You came from a studious, 1ica- 
demic quiet into the full stream of an 
arduous public life, and your deliverances 
have combined breadth of view and grasp 
of world problems with the mastery of a 
lofty diction recalling that of your great 
orators of the past and of our own. 

You come as the official head and 
spokesman of a mighty Commonwealth 
bound to us by the closest ties. Its peo- 
ple speak the tongue of Shakespeare and 
Milton. Our literature is yours as yours 
is also ours, and men of letters in both 
countries have joined in maintaining its 
incomparable glories. 

To you, not less than to us, belong the 
memories of our national heroes from 
King Alfred down to the days of Philip 
Sidney and Drake, of Raleigh and Blake 
and Hampden, and the days when the po- 
litical life of the English stock in Amer- 
ica was just beginning. You share with 
us the traditions of free self-government 
as old as the Magna Charta. 

We recognize the bond of still deeper 
significance in the common ideals which 
our people cherish. First among those 
ideals you value and we value freedom 
and peace. Privileged as we have been to 
be the exponents and the examples in na- 
tional life of the principles of popular 
self-government based upon equal laws, it 
now falls to both of us alike to see how 
these principles can be applied beyond our 
own borders for the good of the world. 

It was love of liberty, respect for law, 


ities. You have eloquently expressed the 
hope of the American people, as it is our 
hope, that some plan may be devised to 
attain the end you have done so much to 
promote by which the risk of future wars 
may, if possible, be averted, relieving the 
nations of the intolerable burden which 
fear of war has laid upon them. 

The British Nation wishes all success to 
the deliberations on which you and we 
and the great free nations allied with us 
are now to enter moved by disinterested 
good will and a sense of duty commensus 
rate with the power which we hold as a 
solemn trust. 

The American and British peoples have 
been brothers in arms, and their arms 
have been crowned with victory. We 
thank with all our hearts your valiant 
soldiers and sailors for their splendid part 
in that victory, as we thank the American 
people for their noble response to the call 
of civilization and humanity. May the 
same brotherly spirit inspire and guide 
our united efforts to secure for the world 
the blessings of an ordered freedom and 
an enduring peace. 

In asking you to join with me in drink- 
ing the health of the President, I wish to 
say with what pleasure we welcome Mrs. 
Wilson to this country. 

I drink to the health of the President of 
the United States and Mrs. Wilson and 
to the happiness and prosperity of the 
great American Nation. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S REPLY. 


President Wilson, in reply, said: 


I am deeply complimented by the gra- 
cious words which you have uttered. The 
welcome which you have given me and 
Mrs. Wilson has been so warm, so natus- 
ral, so evidently from the heart, that we 
have been more than pleased. We have 
been touched by it, and I believe that I 
correctly interpret that welcome as em- 
bodying not only your own generous spirit 
toward us personally, but also as express- 
ing for yourself and the great nation over 
which you preside that same feeling for 
my people, for the people of the United 
States. 

For you and I, Sir—I temporarily— 
embody the spirit of two great nations, 
and whatever strength I have, and whate- 
ever authority, I possess it is only so long 
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and so far as I express the spirit and 
Purpose of the American people. Every 
influence that the American people have 
over the affairs of the world is measured 
by their sympathy with the aspirations of 
free men everywhere. America does love 
freedom, and I believe that she loves free- 
dom unselfishly. But if she does not she 
will not and can not help the influence 
to which she justly aspires. 

I have had the privilege, Sir, of con- 
ferring with the leaders of your own 
Government and with the spokesmen of 
the Governments of France and of Italy, 
and I am glad to say that I have the 
same conceptions that they have of the 
significance and scope of the duty on 
which we have met. 

We have used great words, all of us 
have used the great words ‘‘ Right’’ and 
‘* Justice,’””’ and now we are to prove 
whether or not we understand these 
words, and how they are to be applied to 
the particular settlements which must 
conclude this war. And we must not only 
understand them, but we must have the 
courage to act upon our understanding. 
Yet, after I have uttered the word 
‘* Courage,’’ it comes into my mind that 
it would take more courage to resist the 
great moral tide now running in the 
world than to yield to it, than to obey it. 
There is a great tide running in the 
hearts of men. The hearts of men have 
never beaten so singularly in unison be- 
fore. Men have never before been so con- 
scious of their brotherhood. Men have 
never before realized how little difference 
there was between right and justice in one 
latitude and in another, under one sov- 
ereignty and under another. 

And it will be our high privilege, I be- 
lieve, Sir, not only to apply the moral 
judgment of the world to the particular 
settlements which we shall attempt, but 
also to organize the moral force of the 
world to preserve those settlements, to 
steady the forces of mankind, and to 
make the right and the justice to which 
great nations like our own have devoted 
themselves the predominant and control- 
ling force of the world. 

There is something inspiring in know- 
ing that this is the errand that we have 
come on. Nothing less than this would 
have justified me in leaving the important 
tasks which fall upon me upon the other 
side of the sea—nothing but the conscious- 
ness that nothing else compares with this 
in dignity and importance. 

Therefore, it is the more delightful to 
find myself in the company of a body of 
men, united in ideal and purpose, and to 
feel that I am privileged to unite my 
thoughts with yours in carrying forward 
these standards which we are so proud to 
hold so high and to defend. 


May I not, Sir, with a feeling of pro- 
found sincerity and friendship and sympa- 


thy, propose your health and the health of 
the Queen and the prosperity of Great 
Britain? 


THE GUILDHALL ADDRESS 


President Wilson held frequent and 
intimate conferences with the British 
Premier and other British statesmen. 
On Dec. 28 he was presented with an 
address of welcome in the ancient Guild- 
hall by the officials of the City of Lon- 
don, and later was entertained at the 
Mansion House by the Lord Mayor. In 
his address at the Guildhall the Presi- 
dent said: 


I do not believe that it was fancy on 
my part that I heard in the voice of wel- 
come uttered in the streets of this great 
city and in the streets of Paris something 
more than a personal welcome. It seemed 
to me that I heard the voice of one peo- 
ple speaking to another people, and it was 
a voice in which one could distinguish a 
singular combination of emotions. There 
was surely there the deep gratefulness 
that the fighting was over. There was 
the pride that the fighting had had such - 
a culmination. There was that sort of 
gratitude that the nations engaged had 
produced such men as the soldiers of 
Great Britain and of the United States 
and of France and of Italy—men whose 
prowess and achievements they had wit- 
nessed with rising admiration as they 
moved from culmination to culmination. 

But there was something more in it, 
the consciousness that the business is not 
yet done, the consciousness that it now 
rests upon others to see that those lives 
were not lost in vain. 

I have not yet been to the actual bat- 
tlefield, but I have been with many of 
the men who have fought the battles, and 
the other day I had the pleasure of being 
present at a session of the French Acad- 
emy when they admitted Marshal Joffre 
to their membership. That sturdy, serene 
soldier stood and uttered, not the words 
of triumph, but the simple words of af- 
fection for his soldiers and the conviction 
which he summed up in a sentence which 
I will not try accurately to quote, but to 
reproduce in its spirit. It was that 
France must always remember that the 
small and the weak could never live free 
in the world unless the strong and the 
great always put their power and their 
strength in the service of right. 

That is the afterthought, the thought 
that something must be done now, not 
only to make the just settlement—that 
of course—but to see that the settlements 
remained and were observed and that 
honor and justice prevailed in the world. 

And as I have conversed with the 
soldiers I have been more and more aware 
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that they fought for something that not 
all of them had defined, but which all of 
them recognized the moment you stated 
it to them. They fought to do away with 
an old order and to establish a new one, 
and the centre and characteristic of the 
old order was that unstable thing which 
we used to call the ‘‘balance of power’’— 
a thing in which the balance was de- 
termined by the sword which was thrown 
in on the one side or the other; a balance 
which was determined by the unstable 
equilibrium of competitive interests; a 
balance which was maintained by jealous 
watchfulness and an antagonism of in- 
terests which, though it was generally 
latent, was always deep-seated. 


The men who have fought in this war 
have been the men from the free nations 
who are determined that that sort of 
thing should end now and forever. It is 
very interesting to me to observe how 
from every quarter, from every sort of 
mind, from every concert of counsel there 
comes the suggestion that there must 
now be, not a balance of power, not one 
powerful group of nations set up against 
another, but a single overwhelming, pow- 
erful group of nations who shall be the 
trustees of the peace of the world. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


It has been delightful in my conferences 
with the leaders of your Government to 
find how our minds moved along exactly 
the same line, and how our thought was 
always that the key to the peace was 
the guarantee of the peace, not the items 
of it; that the items would be worthless 
unless there stood back of them a per- 
manent concert of power for their main- 
tenance. That is the most reassuring 
thing that has ever happened in the 
world. 


When this war began, the thought of a 
League of Nations was indulgently con- 
sidered as the interesting thought of clos- 
eted students. It was thought of as one 
of those things that it was right to char- 
acterize by a name which, as a university 
man, I have always resented. It was said 
to be academic, as if that in itself were 
a condemnation—something that men 
could think about, but never get. Now we 
find the practical leading minds of the 
world determined to get it. 


No such sudden and potent union of 
purpose has ever been witnessed in the 
world before. Do you wonder, therefore, 
gentlemen, that in common with those 
who represent you I am eager to get at 
the business and write the sentences 
down? And that I am particularly happy 
that the ground is cleared and the foun- 
dations laid—for we have already accept- 
ed the same body of principles? ‘Those 
principles are clearly and _ definitely 
enough stated to make their application a 


matter which should afford no funda- 
mental difficulty. 

And back of us is that imperative 
yearning of the world to have all disturb- 
ing questions quieted, to have all threats 
against peace silenced, to have just men 
everywhere come together for a common 
object. The peoples of the world want 
peace, and they want it now, not merely 
by conquest of arms, but by agreement 
of mind. 

It was this incomparably great object 
that brought me overseas. It has never 
before been deemed excusable for a Presi- 
dent of the United States to leave the 
territory of the United States, but I know 
that I have the support of the judgment 
of my colleagues in the Government of the 
United States in saying that it was my 
paramount duty to turn away even from 
the imperative tasks at home to lend such 
counsel and aid as I could to this great— 
may I not say final?—enterprise of hu- 
manity. 


AT THE MANSION HOUSE 


President Wilson was next entertained 
by the City of London at the Mansion 
House. The Lord Mayor, in proposing 


the President’s health, paid tribute to 
him as a man and statesman. 


He said 
that his presence in Europe was the 
sweeping away of a policy never before 
departed from on the other side of the 
Atlantic. When the aged master of cere- 
monies, in city livery and standing be- 
hind the Lord Mayor’s chair, proclaimed: 
“Your Royal Highness, (addressing the 
Duke of Connaught,) my Lords, your 
Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
pray silence for the President of the 
United States,” there was a burst of 
hearty although decorous enthusiasm, 
with hand clapping, waving of napkins, 
and beating of tables. 


In his reply, referring to breaking a 
precedent in coming to Europe, the 
President said: 


The harness of precedent is some 
times a very sad and harassing trammel. 
In this case the breaking of precedent 
is sensible for a reason that is very 
prettily illustrated in a remark attributed 
to Charles Lamb. One evening in a coms 
pany of his friends they were discuss< 
ing a person who was not present, and 
Lamb said in his hesitating manner: “I 
h-hate that fellow.’’ ‘* Why, Charles,” 
one of his friends said, ‘‘I did not know 
that you knew him.’”’ ‘ Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘ I- 
I-I d-don’t. I can’t h-hate a man I 
know.”’ 


And perhaps that simple and attractive 
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remark may furnish a secret for cordial 
international relationship. When we 
know one another we cannot hate one 
another. 

I have been very much interested before 
coming here to see what sort of person 
I was expected to be. So far as I can 
make out, I was expected to be a per- 
fectly bloodless thinking machine, where- 
as I am perfectly aware that I have in 
me all the insurgent elements of the 
human race. I am sometimes, by reason 
of long Scotch tradition, able to keep 
these: instincts in restraint. The stern 
Covenanter tradition that is behind me 
sends many an echo down the years. 


IN HIS GRANDFATHER’S CHURCH 


President Wilson, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wilson, visited Carlisle, England, Dec. 29. 
Large crowds lined the streets and 
cheered the Presidential party lustily as 
it drove from the station, where the 
President was received by Mayor 
Bertram Carr and other local notables, 
at the Crown and Mitre Hotel, where 
the President signed the freemen’s roll. 

The President visited Annetwell Street, 
where the site of his late grandfather’s 
chapel was pointed out to him, and the 
house in Cavendish Place that was built 
by his grandfather. Later he attended 
services in the Lowther Street Congre- 
gational Church. Here, in the course of 
the services, the Rev. Edward Booth, 
pastor of the church, requested the 
President to address the assemblage. 
This the President did, delivering a short 
speech, in which he referred simply but 
eloquently to his mother. In the course 
of this address he said: 

I believe, as this war has drawn na- 
tions temporarily together in a combina- 
tion of physical force, we shall now be 
drawn together in a combination of moral 
force that is irresistible. It is moral force 
as much as physical force that has de- 


feated the effort to subdue the world. 
Words have cut as deep as swords. 


The knowledge that wrong has been at- 
tempted has aroused the nations. ‘They 
have gone out like men for a crusade. 
No other cause could have drawn so many 
of the nations together. They knew an 
outlaw was abroad and that the outlaw 
purposed unspeakable things. 

It is from quiet places like this all over 
the world that the forces are accumulated 
that presently will overpower any attempt 
to accomplish evil on a great scale. It is 
like the rivulet that gathers into the river 
and the river that goes to the sea. So 
there come out of communities like these 


streams that fertilize the conscience of 
men, and it is the conscience of the world 
we now mean to place upon the throne 
which others tried to usurp. 


VISIT TO MANCHESTER 


On Dec. 30 the President visited Man- 
chester and was formally made a free- 
man of the city. His reception was cor- 
dial in the extreme, and the welcome was 
intimate and friendly. Everywhere he 
was received with unrestrained enthu- 
siasm. 

In presenting the freedom of the city 
to President Wilson, the Lord Mayor 
said it afforded the City of Manchester 
supreme satisfaction to have on its roll 
the chief citizen of the American Re- 
public, “ foremost of all Americans who 
have ever visited England,” and one 
whose clear utterances and earnest acts 
had been a proof of the real union of 
sentiment. This man, said the Lord 
Mayor, now stood before the audience 
as a living type and model of the friend- 
ship of the English-speaking races. 


“When the complete history of the 


“war is written,” he said, “the world 
“ will comprehend more fully than it can 
“today the stupendous character of the 
“ effort which the United States made to 


“insure a right decision. The President 
“has come among us equally resolved 
“that the world shall henceforth be bet- 
“ter and happier for a _ well-ordered 
“ peace.” 


President Wilson’s fourteen points, he 
said, had become within twelve months 
the real basis for a peace settlement and 
had been accepted by the enemies of the 
Allies as the preliminary for the perma- 
nent peace. “We welcome him,” the 
speaker added, “as President of the 
“ United States, as a helper in the bat- 
“tles, and as a worker in the business of 
“ peace.” The Lord Mayor brought forth 
loud applause when he applied to Presi- 
dent Wilson these words: “ What he 
dared to dream of, that he dared to do.” 


When the Lord Mayor had completed 
his oration, the Town Clerk offered the 
President the morocco-bound volume in 
which he was to sign his name as a free- 
man of the City of Manchester. The 
President sat down at a small table and 
inscribed his name with a gold pen made 
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especially for the occasion. In the mean- 
time the assemblage, which was stand- 
ing, began to sing, “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” The Aldermen, city offi- 
cials, and guests joined in the cheers 
which followed this civic ritual. 


ADDRESS AT MANCHESTER 


President Wilson replied as follows: 


My Lord Mayor, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men—perhaps I may be permitted to add 
Fellow-Citizens: You have made me feel 
in a way that is deeply delightful the 
generous welcome which you have ac- 
corded me, and back of it I know there 
lies the same sort of feeling for the great 
people whom I have the privilege of rep- 
resenting. 

There is a feeling of cordiality, frater- 
nity, and friendship between the two 
great nations, and as I have gone from 
place to place and been made everywhere 
to feel the pulse of sympathy that is now 
beating between us I have been led to 
some very serious thoughts as to what 
the basis of it all is. For I think you 
will agree with me that friendship is not 
a@ mere sentiment—patriotism is not a 
mere sentiment. It is based upon a prin- 
ciple, upon the principle that leads a man 
to give more than he demands. 

Similarly, friendship is based not mere- 
ly upon affection, but upon common 
service. The man is not your friend who 
is not willing to serve you, and you are 
not his friend unless you are willing to 
serve him. And out of that impulse of 
common interest and desire of common 
service arises that noble feeling which 
we consecrate as friendship. 

And so it does seem to me that the 
theme that we must have in our minds 
now in this great day of settlement is 
the theme of common interest and the 
determination of what it is that is our 
common interest. You know that here- 
tofore the world has been governed, or 
at any rate the attempt has been made 
to govern it, by partnerships of inter- 
est, and that they have broken down. 
Interest does not bind men_ together. 
Interest separates men. For, the moment 
there is the slightest departure from the 
nice adjustment of interests then jeal- 
ousies begin to spring up. There is only 
one thing that can bind peoples together, 
and that is common devotion to right. 

Ever since the history of liberty began 
men have talked about their rights, and 
it has taken several hundred years to 
make them perceive that the principal 
condition of right is duty, and that un- 
less a man performs his full duty he is 
entitled to no right. It is a fine co- 
relation of the influence of duty that 
right is the equipoise and balance of 
society. 


AMERICA’S ATTITUDE 


And so, when we analyze tre present 
situation and the future that we now 
have to mold and control, it seems to 
me there is no other thought than that 
that can guide us. You know that the 
United States has always felt from the 
very beginning of her story that she 
must keep herself separate from any kind 
of connection with European politics. I 
want to say very frankly to you that 
she is not now interested in European 
politics, but she is interested in the part- 
nership of right between America and 
Europe. If the future had nothing for 
us but a new attempt to keep the world 
at a right poise by a balance of power 
the United States would take no interest, 
because she will join no combination of 
power which is not a combination of 
all of us. She is not interested merely 
in the peace of Europe, but in the peace 
of the world. 

Therefore, it seems to me that in the set- 
tlement which is just ahead of us some- 
thing more delicate and difficult than was 
ever attempted before has to be accom- 
plished—a genuine concert of mind and of 
purpose. But, while it is difficult, there 
is an element present that makes it easy. 
Never before in the history of the world, 
I believe, has there been such a keen in- 
ternational consciousness as there is now. 


There is a great voice of humanity 
abroad in the world just now which he 
who cannot hear is deaf. There is a great 
compulsion of the common conscience now 
in existence which, if any statesman re- 
sist, will gain for him the most uneviable 
eminence in history. We are not obeying 
the mandate of parties or of politics. We 
are obeying the mandate of humanity. 


“MACHINERY OF FRIENDSHIP” 


That is the reason why it seems to me 
that the things that are most often in our 
minds are the least significant. I am 
not hopeful that the individual items of 
the settlement which we are about to at- 
tempt will be altogether satisfactory. One 
has only to apply his mind to any one 
of the questions of boundary and of 
altered sovereignty and of racial aspira- 
tions to do something more than con- 
jecture that there is no man and no body 
of men who know just how they ought 
to be settled; and yet if we are to make 
unsatisfactory settlements we must see 
to it that they are rendered more and 
more satisfactory by the subsequent ad- 
justments which are made possible. We 
must provide the machinery for readjust- 
ments in order that we may have the 
machinery of good-will and friendship. 

Friendship must have a machinery. If 
I cannot correspond with you, if I cannot 
learn your minds, if I cannot co-operate 
with you, I cannot be your friend; and if 
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the world is to remain a body of friends, 
it must have the means of friendship, the 
means of constant friendly intercourse, 
the means for constant watchfulness over 
the common interests, 

That makes it necessary to make some 
great effort to have with one another 
an easy and constant method of confer- 
ence, so that troubles may be taken when 
they are little and not allowed to grow 
until they are big. I never thought I had 
a big difference with a man that I did 
not find when I came into conference with 
him that, after all, it was rather a little 
difference, and that if we were frank with 
one another and did not too much stand 
upon that great enemy of mankind which 
is called pride, we could come together. 
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After paying a friendly tribute to 
Manchester as possessing many of the 
characteristics of our great American 
cities, the President concluded: 


I wish it were possible for us to do 
something like some of my very stern 
ancestors did, for among my ancestors 
are those very determined persons who 
were known as the Covenanters. I wish 
we could, not for Great Britain and the 
United States, but for France, for Italy 
and the world, enter into a great league 
and covenant declaring ourselves first of 
all friends of mankind and uniting our- 
selves together for the maintenance of the 
triumph of right. 


President Wilson’s Visit to Italy 


Addresses in Rome and Elsewhere 


RESIDENT AND MRS. WILSON 
left London Dec. 31 on their way 
to Italy. King George and Queen 

Mary and the Duke of Connaught ac- 
companied them to the station. Premier 


Lloyd George was on the platform. The ~ 


Scots Guards formed the guard of honor, 
and the band of the Irish Guards played. 
Notwithstanding the rain, crowds lined 
the streets from Buckingham Palace to 
the station and cheered as the procession 
passed. 

The Presidential party reached Paris 
that evening and departed thence for 
Italy on Jan. 1, 1919. From the Italian 
frontier to Rome the journey was like a 
triumphal procession. Mountaineers 
and villagers swarmed from the hills and 
valleys to pay homage to America. They 
shouted “ Vivas,” waving hats and hand- 
kerchiefs and flags, forming picturesque 
groups, which were emphasized by the 
brilliant sunshine, blue sky, luxuriant 
landscape. 

The royal train with President Wilson 
on board was met at Modane by the Duke 
of Lante, representing King Victor Em- 
manuel. Both the French and Italian 
authorities in the frontier town wel- 
comed the Presidential party. A crowd 
of the townspeople had gathered at the 
station and gave the President a greet- 
‘ing. The day was a bright one, with the 
sun shining on the snow-covered moun- 
tains surrounding the village. 


The train arrived at Turin in the aft- 
ernoon of Jan. 2. The President was 
met at the station by the Prefect of the 
Province, the Mayor, the General com- — 
manding the troops there, and other au- 
thorities. Although the reception was 
unofficial, the station was decorated with 
the Italian and American colors, while 
everywhere in the city the Stars and 
Stripes were flown beside the Italian 
Tricolor. 

An immense crowd welcomed Presi- 
dent Wilson with the greatest enthu- 
siasm when he arrived in Rome on Jan. 
3, 1919. He was received at the station 
by King Victor Emmanuel and Queen 
Helena, members of the Government and 
representatives of the local authorities. 
The Duchess of Aosta and Queen Helena 
greeted Mrs. Wilson and Miss Margaret 
Wilson with extreme cordiality. 

The program of the day included a 
luncheon with Queen Mother Margherita, 
a reception by the Parliament, and a 
state dinner with the King, which fol- 
lowed the visit to the President of a dep- 
utation from the Quirinal. In the eve- 
ning citizenship of Rome was con- 
ferred upon the American Executive. 

In Parliament a joint reception was 
tendered the President by members of 
the Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The function was impressive. The 
large and distinguished gathering gave 
the President an ovation. 
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During the days of President Wilson’s 
visit Rome seemed transformed into a 
fairy city of waving flags, green fes- 
toons, and decorations of all descrip- 
tions, while the brilliant sunshine and 
blue sky made the scene typically Ro- 
man. Every shop decorated its windows 
with the American flag, while a huge 
photograph of Wilson dominated every- 
thing. 

Hundreds of Austrian cannon were ex- 
posed in the different squares, decorated 
with American and Italian flags, while 
the streets were crowded with soldiers 
wearing their steel helmets, who had 
come to Rome from the front to pay the 
President military honors. Every possi- 
ble space on the walls was taken up by 
manifestos containing the following 


phrases: “ From this centre of Latinity, 
“where the right was proclaimed from 
“the Forum, break forth warm vibrating 
“greetings to him who has been the 
“powerful defender of the right. The 
“President of the United States of 
“ America, one of the greatest makers 


“of victory, one of the greatest sup- 
“porters of the right, triumphantly en- 
“ters the ancient city of the Caesars. 
“It is a day of glory and joy. Viva 
“ Wilson! Viva the King!” 


ADDRESS TO THE DEPUTIES 


President Wilson delivered the follow- 
ing address in the Chamber of Deputies: 


Your Majesty and Mr. President of the 
Chamber: 

You are bestowing upon me an unprece- 
dented honor, which I accept because I 
believe that it is extended to me as the 
representative of the great people for 
whom I speak. And I am going to take 
this first opportunity to say how entirely 
the heart of the American people has 
been with the great people of Italy. 


We have seemed, no doubt, indifferent 
at times, to look from a great distance, 
but our hearts have never been far away. 
All sorts of ties have long bound the 
people of our America to the people of 
Italy, and when the people of the United 
States, knowing this people, have wit- 
nessed its sufferings, its sacrifices, its 
heroic actions upon the battlefield and its 
heroic endurance at home—its steadfast 
endurance at home tcuching us more 
nearly to the quick even than its heroic 
action on the battlefield—we have been 
bound by a new tie of profound admira- 
tion. 


Then back of it all, and through it all, 
running like the golden thread that wove 
it together, was our knowledge that the 
people of Italy had gone into this war 
for the same exalted principle of right 
and justice that moved our own people. 
And so I welcome this opportunity of 
conveying to you the heartfelt greetings 
of the people of the United States. 

But we cannot stand in the shadow of 
this war without knowing there are things 
which are in some senses more difficult 
than those we have undertaken, because, 
while it is easy to speak of right and 
justice, it is sometimes difficult to work 
them out in practice, and there will be re- 
quired a purity of motives and disinter- 
estedness of object which the world has 
never witnessed before in the councils of 
nations. 

It is for that reason that it seems to 
me you will forgive me if I lay some of 
the elements of the new situation before 
you for a moment. The distinguishing 
fact of this war is that great empires 
have gone to pieces. And the character- 
istics of those empires are that they held 
different peoples reluctantly together un- 
der the coercion of force and the guid- 
ance of intrigue. 

The great difficulty among such States 
as those of the Balkans has been that 
they were always accessible to secret in- 
fluence; that they were always being 
penetrated by intrigue of some sort or an- 
other; that north of them lay disturbed 
populations which were held together not 
by sympathy and friendship, but by the 
coercive force of a military power. Now 
the intrigue is checked and the bands are 
broken, and what we are going to provide 
is a new cement to hold the people togeth- 
er. They have not been accustomed to 
being independent. They must now be in- 
dependent. 

I am sure that you recognize the prin- 
ciple as I do—that it is not our privilege 
to say what sort of government they 
should set up. But we are friends of 
those people, and it is our duty as their 
friends to see to it that some kind of 
protection is thrown around them—some- 
thing supplied which will hold them to- 
gether. There is only one thing that 
holds nations together, if you exclude 
force, and that is friendship and good- 
will. The only thing that binds men to- 
gether is friendship, and by the same 
token the only thing that binds nations 
together is friendship. Therefore our task 
at Paris is to organize the friendship of 
the world—to see to it that all the moral 
forces that make for right and justice 
and liberty are united and are given a 
vital organization to which the peoples of 
the world will readily and gladly respond. 

In other words, our task is no less 
colossal than this: To set up a new 
international psychology; to have a new 
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real atmosphere. I am happy to say that 
in my dealings with the distinguished 
gentlemen who lead your nation, and 
those who lead France and England, I 
feel that atmosphere gathering, that de- 
sire to do justice, that desire to estab- 
lish friendliness, that desire to make 
peace based upon right, and with this 
common purpose no obstacles need be 
formidable. 


The only use of an obstacle is to be 
Overcome. All that an obstacle does with 
brave men is not to frighten them, but 
to challenge them. So that it ought 
to be our pride to overcome everything 
that stands in the way. 

We know that there cannot be another 
balance of power. That has been tried 
and found wanting, for the best of all 
reasons that it does not stay balanced 
inside itself, and a weight which does 
not hold together cannot constitute a 
makeweight in the affairs of men. There- 
fore, there must be something substituted 
for the balance of power, and I am happy 
to find everywhere in the air of these 
great nations the conception that that 
thing must be a thoroughly united league 
of nations. What men once considered 
theoretical and idealistic turns out to be 
practical and necessary. We stand at 
the opening of a new age in which a new 
statesmanship will, I am confident, lift 
mankind to new levels of endeavor and 
achievement. 


FREEDOM OF THE CITY 


In accepting the freedom of the city, 
the President in his address said: 


I have rejoiced personally in the part- 
nership of the Italian and American peo- 
ple, because it is a new partnership in an 
old enterprise, an enterprise predestined 
to succeed wherever it is undertaken—the 
enterprise which has always borne that 
handsome name which we call ‘“‘ liberty.’’ 
Men have pursued it, sometimes like a 
mirage that seemed to elude them, that 
seemed to run before them as they ad- 
vanced, but never have they flagged in 
their purpose to achieve it, and I believe 
I am not deceived in supposing that in 
this age of ours they are nearer to it than 
they ever were before. The light that 
shone upon the summit now seems to 
shine almost at our feet, and if we lose it 
it will only be because we have lost faith. 
A breath of hope and of confidence has 
come into the hearts and minds of men. I 
would not have felt at liberty to come 
away from America if I had not felt that 
the time had arrived when, forgetting 
local interests and local ties and local 
purposes, men should unite in this great 
enterprise that will ever tie free men to- 
gether as a body of brethren and a body 
of free spirits, 


ADDRESS BY THE KING 


King Victor Emmanuel spoke in part 


as follows at the official dinner given at 
the Quirinal in honor of the President: 


When Italy entered into the war, a 
breath, a precursor of the American soul, 
penetrated into the rank and file of our 
army through the means of our workers 
who returned to the fatherland from 
America and brought into Italy an echo 
of their second patria. So, correspond- 
ingly, the Italian soul vibrated in the 
hearts of our people. 

You, yourself, Mr. President, are be- 
come our welcome and pleasing guest 
only today, but in the consciousness of 
our people your personality already for 
a long time has inscribed itself in an in- 
effaceable way. It is that which in itself 
gathers all the powers which go to stimu- 
late a will bent on liberty and justice 
and gives inspiration toward the highest 
conception of the destinies of humanity. 

The enthusiastic salutations which have 
accompanied your passage through the 
streets of Rome today are attestations of 
the sentiments of admiration and recog- 
nition that your own rame and labor and 
the name and labor of the United States 
stir in the Italian people. The principles 
in which you in magnificent synthesis 
have summed up th2 ideal reasons of the 
war for liberty find resonance in Italian 
hearts. 

The best traditions of Italian culture, 
the liveliest currents of our national 
thoughts, have constantly aimed at the 
same ideal goal—th2 establishment of the 
international peace for which you have 
stood with tenacious faith. Already be- 
fore the vicissitudes of war and the fra- 
ternity of armies had established today’s 
admirable communion of intentions and 
purposes between our two countries, le- 
gions of our workers had emigrated to 
your great Republic. They had knitted 
America and Italy together with strong 
cords of relationships, and these became 
reinforced by the spiritual affinity be- 
tween both peoples, who had a common 
faith in the virtues of free political gov- 
ernment. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


In his reply the President said: 


It has been a@ matter of pride with us 
that so many Italians, so many men of 
Italian origin, were in our own armies 
and associated with their brethren in 
Italy itself im the great enterprise of 
freedom. These are no small matters, 
and they complete that process of the 
welding together of the sympathies of 
nations which has been going on so long 
between our peoples. 

The Italians in the United States have 
excited a particular degree of admiration. 
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They, I believe, are the only people of a 
given nationality who have been careful 
to organize themselves to see that their 
compatriots coming to America were from 
month to month and year to year guided 
\to places in industries most suitable to 
Doge previous habits. No other national- 
ity has taken such pains as that, and in 
serving their fellow-countrymen they have 
served the United States, because these 
people have found places where they 
would be most useful and would most 
immediately earn their own living and 
add to the prosperity of the country itself. 

In every way we have been happy in 
our association at home and abroad with 
the people of this great State. I was 
saying playfully to Premier Orlando and 
Baron Sonnino this afternoon that in 
trying to put the people of the world 
under their proper sovereignties we would 
not be willing to part with the Italians 
in the United States, because we too 
much value the contribution that they 
have made, not only to the industry of 
the United States, but to its thought and 
to many elements of its life. 


This is, therefore, a2 very welcome oc- 
casion upon which to express a feeling 
that goes very deep. I was touched the 
other day to have an Italian, a very 
plain man, say to me that we had helped 
to feed Italy during the war, and it went 
to my heart, because we had been able 
to do so little. It was necessary for 
us to use our tonnage so _ exclusively 
for the handling of troops and of the 
supplies that had to follow them from 
the United States that we could not 
do half as much as it was our desire 
to do, to supply grain to this country, or 
coal, or any of the supplies which it so 
much needed during the progress of the 
war. 

And knowing as we did in this direct 
way the needs of the country, you will 
not wonder that we were moved by its 
steadfastness. My heart goes out to the 
little poor families all over this great 
kingdom who stood the brunt and the 
strain of the war and gave their men 
gladly to make other men free and other 
women and other children free. These 
are the people and many like them to 
whom, after all, we owe the glory of this 
great achievement, and I want to join 
with you, for I am sure of joining with 
you, in expressing my profound sympathy 
not only, but my very profound admira- 
tion as well. 


VISIT TO THE POPE 


Mr. Wilson crowded into the daylight 
hours of Jan. 4 a multiplicity of activi- 
ties, including a call upon Pope Benedict 
at the Vatican and a visit to the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church, where he met rep- 
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resentative Protestants in Rome. He 
drove from the Palazzo del Drago, the 
residence of Ambassador Page, to the 
Vatican, accompanied by Mgr. Charles 
O’Hearn, rector of the American College. 
The thousands gathered along the streets 
cheered and waved their hats when the 
automobile passed. A continuous shower 
of flowers fell upon the President, while 
cries of “ Viva America! ” rose above the 
tumult. 

As the President entered the Vatican 
the Swiss Guards, in their multi-colored 
uniforms, designed by Raphael, presented 
arms. Crossing the courtyard, the Pres- 
idential automobile reached San Damaso, 
in the centre of the Apostolic Palace, 
where a detachment of gendarmes her- 
alded its coming with bugles and at the 
same time rendered military honors. 


Proceeding within the palace, Presi- 
dent Wilson was met by the whole Pon- 
tifical court, headed by the major-domo, 
Mgr. Tacci, the Master of the Chamber, 
the Grand Steward, and the Commander 
of the Swiss Guard. 


At the foot of the grand staircase lead- 
ing to the Pontifical apartments the 
President was met by Mgr. Canati, Sec- 
retary of the Congregation of Ceremoni- 
als, with four Swiss Guards in full uni- 
form, and two doorkeepers in their char- 
acteristic costumes. The President and 
Mgr. Canati shook hands, the Secretary 
extending a formal welcome. Led by 
pallafreniéres, ancient officials who 
used to hold the bit of the white mule 
which the Pope rode in processions, they 
made their way to Clementine Hall, one 
of the largest and most beautiful in the 
Vatican, where twenty-four Swiss 
Guards with halberds presented arms. 


The President’s arrival was announced 
by the Master of the Chamber to the 
Pope, who awaited Mr. Wilson in the 
Throne Room, where two gilded arm- 
chairs had been placed. The President 
was admitted immediately to the pres- 
ence of the Pope, who was gowned in 
pure white. No introduction was neces- 
sary as the Pontiff came forward to 
meet the President holding out his hand. 

In his conversation with President 
Wilson the Pontiff expressed to him sen- 
timents identical with those he had 
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stated previously to American newspaper 
men concerning his hopes of peace and 
his appreciation of America’s part in 
bringing this about. To the President 
he enlarged on these themes. 

From the window in the hall where 
the Pope and the President sat all of 
St. Peter’s Square could be seen. The 
square was a mass of cheering people. 
President Wilson, after talking with the 
Pontiff a few moments, arose, walked to 
the window and waved his hat in ac- 
knowledgment of the shouts of the 
crowd. 

Their conversation lasted about twenty 
minutes, the President afterward leaving 
with the same cortége and the same 
honors to pay a visit to Cardinal Gas- 
parri, the Papal Secretary of State. 
This visit over, the President was es- 
corted to his automobile with the same 
ceremonies as on his arrival. 

The Pope presented to the President 
a handsome mosaic reproducing Guido 
Reni’s famous picture of St. Peter. The 
mosaic was made in the Vatican grounds 
by the ancient mosaic factory of the 


Vatican and is a yard square. It has been 


valued at $40,000. Cardinal Gasparri 
presented to President Wilson two copies 
of the modification of the canon law 
compiled by himself. One copy is bound 
in white parchment and contains an au- 
tographed dedication to President Wil- 
son. The other is in red leather and 
bears the following autograph: “ Homage 
to Princeton University from Pietro 
Cardinal Gasparri, Vatican, Rome.” 


ACCLAIMED BY 200,000 


The popular enthusiasm for the Presi- 
dent, instead of diminishing on the sec- 
ond day of his visit, increased every time 
he appeared in public. His last appear- 
ance before departure was when he drove 
to the Vatican to visit the Pope. This 
demonstration reached unprecedented 
heights of enthusiasm. 

Hours before the time set for his ar- 
rival the immense Piazza di San Pietro 
was filled. This square, which holds more 
than 200,000 people, presented a most 
imposing sight. In the centre rose the 
Church of St. Peter, while on each side 
the colonnades were thick with people. 

When the Presidential party appeared 
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at the end of the square a great shout 
arose. Mr. Wilson looked surprised and 
was momentarily taken aback, as he did 
not expect another demonstration. Then 
his smile broke forth, and his hat was 
continually waving in salutation. Al- 
though the President remained for some 
time in the Vatican, the crowd did not 
tire and at his return gave him a last 
rousing cheer. 


GREETED BY PROTESTANTS 


After his visit to the Vatican Presi- 
dent Wilson returned to the American 
Embassy, whence he drove, with Mrs. 
Wilson, to the American Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He was accompanied 
by Thomas Nelson Page, the American 
Ambassador; Brig. Gen. William W. 
Harts, U. S. A., and Count Bruschi-Fal- 
gari,gentleman-in-waiting to King Victor 
Emmanuel, and Countess Bruschi-Fal- 
gari, lady-in-waiting to Queen Helena. 

In the vestry of the church the Presi- - 
dent received representatives of evangeli- 
cal churches in Italy. They were intro- 
duced by Dr. Dexter G. Whittinghill, 
Superintendent of the American Baptist 
Mission; the Rev. Walter Lowrie, rector 
of St. Paul’s American Church, and 
Francis B. Keene, the American Consul 
General. Other bodies represented were 
the Waldensian Church, the English 
Baptist Mission, the Italian-American 
Methodist Churches, the Wesleyan Mis- 
sions, the Presbyterian Church, and the 
British Bible Society. 

After the presentation of the various 
representatives President Wilson had a 
pleasant talk with his callers. Being 
told that all were praying for the suc- 
cess of his work, the President answered 
that he thought the hand of Providence 
might be seen in the “ mobilization of the 
moral forces of the world” and in the 
union of all the churches for a high 
standard of civilization. 


In the conversation the President re- 
marked that General Pershing had told 
him that the war had produced stronger 
religious feelings among the soldiers, and 
he added that the manner in which the 
different peoples throughout the worid 
had responded to the appeal to their 
idealism had touched him. A vast crowd 
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awaited the President outside the church 
and gave him a most cordial greeting. 


AT GENOA AND MILAN 


President Wilson and his party left 
Rome for Genoa in the evening of Jan. 4. 
At Genoa he visited the monuments of 
Columbus and Mazzini and delivered 
short addresses. 


He proceeded next to Milan, where he 
met with a demonstration and welcome 
which exceeded in fervor any that had 
preceded it. The thoroughfares were 
choked with humanity and the Presi- 
dent’s motor car was forced to crawl 
through with the greatest difficulty and 
in constant danger of running the citi- 
zens down. The balconies, roofs, and 
every vantage point were black. with 
people, and the route was plastered with 
posters and pictures of President Wilson, 
together with quotations from his 
speeches which could be applied to Italy’s 
position. 

At Milan the President attended the 
opera in La Scala and received delega- 
tions at the Royal Palace. While he 
was at the palace the great square be- 
fore the cathedral was so jammed that 
the cathedral had to be closed. The 
American Secret Service men declared 
they had never taken any President 
through such scenes of demonstration or 
through such great crowds. While the 
crowds were orderly, they seemed simply 
wild with enthusiasm and determined to 
crowd near to the President. The tour 
about the city was to the accompaniment 
of virtually one continuous roar of 
“Vivas,” it appearing as if every indi- 
vidual was shouting his greeting. 

In an address at Milan President Wil- 
son said: 


I am very much touched to receive at 
the hands of wounded soldiers a memorial 
in favor of a League of Nations and to 
be told by them that this was what they 
had fought for—not merely to win the 
war, but to secure something beyond, 
some guarantee of justice, some equili- 
brium for the world as a whole, which 
would make it certain that they would 
never have to fight a war like this 
again. 

This is an added obligation upon us who 
make peace. We cannot merely sign a 
treaty of peace and go home with a clear 
conscience. We must do something more. 
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We must add so far as we can the security 
which suffering men everywhere demand. 

And when I speak of suffering men I 
think also of suffering women. I know 
that, splendid as have been the achieve- 
ments of your armies and tremendous as 
have been the sacrifices which they have 
made and great the glory. which they 
have achieved, the real hard pressure of 
the burden came upon the women at home, 
whose men had gone to the front, and 
who were willing to have them stay there 
until the battle was fought out. And I 
have heard from your Minister of Food 
the story how, for days together, there 
would be no bread. And when they 
knew that there was no bread the spirit of 
the people did not flag. 

The world is not going to consist of 
great empires. It is going to consist for 
the most part of small nations apparently, 
and the only thing that can bind small 
nations together is the knowledge that 
each wants to treat the others fairly. 
That is the only thing. The world has 
already shown that its progress is indus- 
trial. You cannot trade with people 
whom you do not trust and who do not 
trust you. 


The President appeared deeply moved 
by the character of the demonstrations 
and responded gleefully. He stated that 
the demonstration in front of the palace 
at Milan was the most spontaneous and 
inspiring he ever saw. On that occasion 
he led the band as he stood on the bal- 
cony of the palace, and threw kisses*with 
both hands to the delight of the people. 


ADDRESSES AT TURIN 


President Wilson’s reception at Turin 
was a repetition of the demonstrations at 


Rome, Genoa, and Milan. There was 
continuous cheering by enormous crowds 
massed behind the soldiers as he passed 
from the railroad station to the munici- 
pality, where he received the freedom of 
the city. He was acclaimed by a great 
throng when he appeared at a window 
of the Philharmonic Club. 

Mr. Wilson delivered five addresses in 
Turin. In accepting the freedom of the 
city he said: 

The people of the United States were 
reluctant to take part in the war, not be- 
cause they doubted the justice of the 
cause, but because it was the tradition of 
the American Republic to play no part in 
the politics of other continents. But as 
the struggle grew from stage to stage 
they were more and more moved by the 
conviction that it was not a European 
struggle,. that it was a struggle for the 
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freedom of the world and the liberation 
of humanity, and with that conviction it 
was impossible that they should withhold 
their hands. 

Their hearts have been with you from 
the start, and then when the time of their 
conviction came they threw every resource 
of men and money and enthusiasm into 
the struggle. It has been a happy cir- 
cumstance that America should thus be 
associated with Italy. Our ties had been 
many and intimate before the war, and 
now they constitute a pledge of friend- 
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ship and of permanent association of pur- 

pose which must delight both peoples. 

The President, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wilson and his daughter, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, returned to Paris on Jan. 7. 
From that time until the meeting of the 
Supreme War Council on Jan. 13 he was 
in constant conference with American 
and foreign diplomats and delegates who 
were arranging the preliminaries of the 
Peace Congress. 


Crushing Bolshevism in Germany 


Dr. Liebknecht’s Warfare on the Ebert Government Leads 
to Bloody Battles in Berlin, Ending in His Death 
[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 20, 1919] 


WO main political currents in Ger- 
many became swiftly discernible 
at the close of the year 1918. 
The Majority Socialists ran to- 
ward a test of strength with the Sparta- 
cans. On Dec. 16, the Central Council 
of Delegates from Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Councils convened at Berlin, in 
the palace of the former Prussian Diet, 
to debate the date and place of the Na- 
tional Assembly. Three women occupied 
seats among the 450 delegates. A special 
dispatch to The New York Times 
picturesquely described the significant 
gathering of the Congress in the hall 
reminiscent of the autocratic pride of 
Prussian Junkerdom: 

The delegates came early, like men used 
to work and discipline, some 450, more 
than half of them in field gray, war- 
hardened men, many wearing the black 
and white ribbon of the Iron Cross. There 
were. a few officers among them, distin- 
guished from the others by their shoul- 
der pieces. 

For the first time nine-tenths of the 
delegates found themselves gathered in 
work of the Government on business of 
national importance in an extraordinary 
time, but they behaved very naturally 
among themselves. They appeared to be 
deeply conscious of their enormous re- 
sponsibility. 

Here and there one, indeed, discovered 
the well-known face of a former Diet or 
Reichstag member, but the great major- 
ity were absolutely new to the political 


world. The members of the Executive 
Committee and the People’s Commission- 
ers occupied the seats reserved for the 
Government under the old régime. Ebert, 
Barth, Haase, Ritimann, Landsberg, 
and Scheidemann, all six were there, and 
their familiar greetings exchanged with 
members of the assembly contrasted 
strangely with the haughty airs of the 
old-time Government chiefs. 


THE CONGRESS IN SESSION 


The Congress was opened by Richard 
Miiller, one of the two Presidents of the 


Executive Committee. Miiller, a serious 
looking young man of some thirty years, 
had attracted attention in the early days 
of the revolution by his outspoken hatred 
of the old oppressive system, and his 
declaration that “ the way to the Nation- 
al Convention would lead only across his 
dead body.” It was remarked that his 
present speech contained no reference to 
the purpose of the Congress—the forth- 
coming National Assembly—being chief- 
ly a eulogy of those who had sacrificed 
their lives for the revolution. Midway, 
he was interrupted by a comrade who 
wished to submit a resolution. The new- 
comer announced that he represented 
250,000 workmen who were then gathered 
outside the Diet Building. He read a list 
of demands identical with the Spartacus 
program. It included retention of all 
power by the Soldiers’ and Workers’ 
Councils, no National Assembly, and the 
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formation of a Red Guard. This aroused 
a storm of protest. In the general up- 
roar the intruder left the Chamber. The 
250,000 workmen he asserted to be out- 
side the building proved to be 7,000 tem- 
porary strikers engineered by Liebknecht 
agents. 

Miller was followed by People’s Com- 
missioner Ebert. His address was a 
panegyric on the future Socialist repub- 
lic. He also omitted mention of the Na- 
tional Assembly, though on the previous 
day he had asserted in a notable speech 
that it must come much sooner than at 
first planned. Ebert was listened to re- 
spectfully but with evident disappoint- 
ment until he warned the Congress that 
the nation would perish unless every one 
co-operated with good-will for its salva- 
tion. This was hailed with vigorous ap- 
plause. 

While the Congress was proceeding to 
organize, a determined attempt at intim- 
idation was made by the Spartacus 
group. A resolution was submitted that 
Dr. Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
burg be invited to attend the Congress, 
with advisory powers. Presentation of 
the resolution caused a great tumult in 
the hall. The followers of Dr. Lieb- 
knecht and spectators in the gallery 
joined in a twenty minutes’ disturbance, 
momentarily threatening violent personal 
encounters. The resolution was voted 
down by five to one, an initial defeat 
for the Spartacus group. 


Meanwhile, a small dark man had 
forced his way in through the Diet 
Building and appeared on the roof over- 
looking Prinz Albrecht Strasse. He wore 
a large red badge and waved a red 
handkerchief at the thousands collected 
in the streets. At sight of the little man 
the crowd increased by more thousands. 
Such was Liebknecht’s entry on the 
scene. His bodyguard gathered around 
him. It comprised soldiers, sailors, and 
civilians with large red badges and 
handkerchiefs. The comparatively few 
reached by his voice listened to one of his 
fiery harangues, but apparently without 
taking him overseriously. 


The result of the first day’s aii 
demonstrated that the Independent So- 
cialists and the Spartacus group. were 
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greatly outnumbered by fhe Majority 
Socialists. Further, it was held to be sig- 
nificant that none of the important posts 
in the Congress was given to any dele- 
gate from Berlin. The National As- 
sembly was regarded as a certainty. 


SUPPRESSING THE RADICALS 


The 16th was otherwise marked by en- 
ergetic action on the part of the Govern- 
ment to end Spartacus rule in Neukdlln, 
a suburb of the capital where Liebknecht 
held his “ fortress.” The Town Hall and 
public buildings were occupied by soldiers 
sent by the Government, together with 
some local troops that had just returned 
from the front. The Spartacus Soldiers’ 
and Workers’ Council was dissolved and 
arrested, but subsequently released. 
Liebknecht’s lieutenants were removed 
from all the positions they occupied. 
Spectators in sympathy with the Gov- 
ernment watched the proceedings. As 
an indication of the numerical strength 
of political parties in the provinces, elec- 
tions to the National Assembly in the 
former Duchy of Anhalt resulted in a 
victory for the Majority Socialists. The 
Socialists polled 92,229 votes, against a 
total of 66,951 for the combined bourgeois 
groups. This gave Anhalt twenty-two 
Majority Socialists, twelve German Dem- 
ocrats, and two Conservatives in the As- 
sembly. The Independent Socialists 
failed to obtain a suffiicent number of 
signatures to nominate. 


STORMS IN THE CONGRESS 


The second meeting of the Congress on 
Dec. 17 was notable chiefly for Lede- 


bour’s attack upon People’s Commis- 
sioner Ebert, dissension among members 
of the Government, and general dis- 
turbance. 


The proceedings of the day went to 
show that not only were there serious 
differences in the ranks of the Govern- 
ment, but the Government appeared to 
be on bad terms with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Council—a kind of supplementary Gov- 
ernment. Richard Miiller blamed the 
Government for being weak, as did sev- 
eral other speakers. At times the Min- 
isters were compelled to threaten to 
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resign in order to obtain a hearing. Com- 
missioner Ebert in an interview said: 


We will maintain order so far as this 
is possible for a Government which has 
taken over such an inheritance and finds 
itself placed before such a terribly tan- 
gled situation. You must remember that 
our influence upon the course of events 
is limited. We cannot create bread for 
the German people. If the nation is al- 
lowed to starve, then the inevitable will 
follow. That a nation can be brought 
to such a desperate pass that it bursts 
through all restraints is shown by the 
experience of the past year. Such peo- 
ple finally revenge themselves upon the 
authors of their miseries. Our old sys- 
tem came to the ground finally as a re- 
sult of Russian events which it had itself 
provoked. It is a poor consolation, how=- 
ever, in falling one’s self, that one drags 
one’s enemy to the ground also. To us 
any other solution wil Ibe preferable. 


Early in the session of the 18th another 
Liebknecht delegation, professing to rep- 
resent 250,000 workers, forced its way 
into the House on the threat that the 
whole 250,000 would strike the next day 
unless the delegates were admitted. The 
same chaotic scene ensued that had been 
witnessed more than once previously. 


DEMANDS OF RADICALS 


After a wrangle over granting the 
delegates permission to speak, their 
leader won assent. He demanded, first, 
that Germany must be constituted as one 
single republic; second, that all power be 
vested in the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Councils; third, that the highest execu- 
tive power be exercised by the Executive 
Council; fourth, the abolishment of the 
Council of People’s Commissioners; fifth, 
measures for the protection of the revo- 
lution; sixth, disarmament of the coun- 
ter-revolutionists; seventh, arming of the 
proletariat; eighth, propaganda for the 
establishment of a Socialist world re- 
public. 


These demands were listened to almost 
in silence. Only at’ the end a few 
venerable-looking Socialists applauded. 
Thereupon the delegates left the House. 
At 2 P. M. another delegation tried to 
enter, but Chairman Leinert had given 
orders to the soldiers and sailors guard- 
ing the entrance that no more dele- 
gations were to be admitted on any pre- 
text. The delegation then retired to 
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harangue the outside crowd. The busi- 
ness of the day transacted by the Con- 
gress was epitomized in a dispatch from 
Amsterdam: 

The Congress of German Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Councils passed a resolution 
transferring legislative and executive 
power to the People’s Commissioners (the 
Ebert Government) until other arrange- 
ment is made by the National Assembly. 
The Congress further appointed a Central 
Council to exercise parliamentary super- 
vision over German and Prussian Cabi- 
nets, and with the right to appoint and 
depose the People’s Commissioners of all 
of Germany, and, until final regulation of 
State affairs, of Prussia. To supervise 
the conduct of business in the Imperial 
Ministry adjuncts will be appointed by 
the People’s Commissicners. They will be 
selected from the Social Democratic Par- 
ties. The Congress rejected a resolution 
demanding the elimination of the bour- 
geois class from the Government. 
Reports upon other issues indicated 

great dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy in the rupture with 
Spain and the break in relations with. 
the Polish Government. All papers de- 
nounced the latter as a sign of weakness 
threatening a great loss of territory. 
The resignations of Dr. Solf and Minis- 
ter of War Scheuch were attributed to 
the same cause. In Berlin the strike 
movement had greatly extended, spread- 
ing to all the newspaper offices except 
the Socialist organs. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY CALLED 


When the Congress of Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Councils reassembled on Dec. 
19 the galleries were filled with Sparta-. 
cans, but fears of physical violence 
proved unfounded. After a day of heat- 
ed discussion and much confusion the 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Councils ‘voted 
that elections to a National Assembly 
should be held on Jan. 19, 1919. The last 
orator was Scheidemann. He told the 
delegates that if the Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Councils continued in operation 
unspeakable woe would befall Germany, 
worse even than what had been suffered 
already. He asserted they were bound 
to drift into Bolshevism no matter how 
little they desired it, and they would 
transform Germany into a second Rus- 
sia, but worse than the latter, because 
in Germany there was much more to de- 
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stroy. He believed the Spartacans were 
serious in not wishing to imitate Russia, 
but, nc matter how hard they tried to 
evade Bolshevism, it was sure to come to 
them unless there was a change. He was 
absolutely convinced the German people 
were behind the present Government. 

The vote was taken by the delegates 
rising from their seats. Some four hun- 
dred rose in support of Jan. 19, only 
about seventy Independent Socialists re- 
maining seated. The most enthusiastic 
supporters of the National Assembly 
were surprised with their overwhelming 
majority. Chairman Leinart was about 
to announce the vote when a storm broke 
from parts of the gallery. “ Shame! 
Shame!” some radicals cried, and 
“ Cowards, we shall teach you a lesson 
yet; you are robbing the people of the 
fruits of the revolution.” Applause from 
the regular Socialists drowned these 
shouts of the Spartacans. When Chair- 
man Leinart threatened to clear the gal- 
leries the radicals shouted: “ Here 
you have the power, you cowards, but 
wait until we get you in the streets!” 
Chairman Leinart cut short further up- 
roar by declaring discussion of the mo- 
tion before the house closed. The vote 
was taken at exactly 6 P. M. It was a 
surprise to many that the Independents 
did not protest, and had not a single ora- 
tor to put forward. This shortened the 
proceedings, and the all-important ques- 
tion of fixing the election date had been 
voted upon before the Liebknecht agita- 
tors could organize their opposition. 

They had engineered another invasion 
by a large number of factory workmen, 
who were to force their way into the 
house at the critical moment. Unknow- 
ingly the Independents spoiled it by 
withdrawing their orators. This ad- 
vanced the voting by more than an hour. 
Hence the vote had been taken long be- 
fore the trouble makers arrived. 


THE WINNING ELEMENTS 


The election of a new Central Execu- 
tive Committee was completed by the 
Congress of Delegates of Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Councils. It was composed 
of twenty-seven soldiers and working- 
men, all Majority Socialists, thus elim- 
inating Ledebour and Miiller. The pres- 
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tige of Ebert and Scheidemann was be- 
lieved to have been greatly enhanced 
thereby. As finally organized, the com- 
mittee was largely a parliamentary body 
with small functions. It could eject ob- 
streperous Cabinet members and had a 
restricted veto power. The closing hours 
of the Congress were devoted to problems 
of socialization. It approved State con- 
trol for such industries as were “ ripe” 
for the experiment, though general senti- 
ment was in favor of leaving such com- 
plex problems to the National Assembly. 

The Congress of Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Councils adjourned on the after- 
noon of Dec. 20. 


AFTERMATH OF THE CONGRESS 


On the heels of the Congress a dis- 
patch via Copenhagen announced the for- 
mation of a Friends of the People League 
in Berlin. Upon the committee were the 
names of Prince Maximilian of Baden, 
Hugo Haase, Independent Socialist; Count 
von Bernstorff, former Ambassador to 
the United States; Matthias Erzberger, 
Centrist, and Dr. Solf, former Foreign 
Minister. The German Government ac- 
cepted von Hindenburg’s plan to form a 
People’s Guard, or National Army. The 
Cassel Allgemeine Zeitung published the 
Marshal’s proclamation, dated “ Christ- 
mas, 1918.” After referring to “the 
mighty achievements in war of the Ger- 
man Nation in arms, trained in warfare, 
which did not collapse before a world 
of enemies,” von Hindenburg went on: 

It drew this capacity from the holy fire 

of patriotism, the will to victory, and a 
spirit of loyalty. The German Army has 
vanished, dissolved, disbanded, although 
until the last it was feared and respected 
by its enemies. To the officers, high and 
low, as trainers and leaders of the Na- 
tional Army, is undeniably due a great 
share of the glory, and it is petty revenge 
to deprive them of their insignia and 
arms and declare them incapable of ex- 
ercising command. The utter destruction 
of the national strength of the Gernfan 
people is the intention of those destruct- 
ive, disruptive spirits, who are working 
to impede the reorganization of the em- 
pire on a sound political and economic 
basis. 

Berlin’s first revolutionary Christmas 
was gloomy. Never before, even during 
the war, had beggars and street vendors 
been seen in such numbers. Professional 
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beggars and crippled and invalid soldiers 
multiplied daily; other soldiers sold 
cigarettes, soap, and sweetmeats brought 
in from west of the Rhine, where such 
things were more plentiful than in Ber- 
lin. An odd holdiday spectacle was an 
able-bodied soldier in uniform grinding 
out Christmas music from a street organ. 
Unter den Linden, Potsdamer Platz, and 
Friedrichstrasse presented an _ incon- 
gruous appearance with street stalls 
filled with flimsy wares and substitutes 
for Christmas pastry and wax candles. 
There was little encouragement to in- 
dulge in holiday travel. Through trains 
had been withdrawn and local trains 
were stripped of such ordinary comforts 
as dining facilities, heating and illumi- 
nation. Trains were taken off without 
notice and printed schedules worthless. 
In Greater Berlin there were said to be 
88,000 men out of work. 


PLANS FOR A REPUBLIC 


Later elections for the National As- 
sembly in Brunswick and Mecklenburg 
resulted in crushing defeats for the 


Spartacus group. The bourgeoisie made 


notable gains. The Diisseldorfer Nach- 
richten stated that the conference held 
at Berlin to discuss the new Constitution 
of Germany agreed upon the following 
fundamentals: 


An elected President, to be head of the 
Government, with powers midway bee 
tween those of the President of the Uni- 
ted States and the King of England. 

Parliamentary principles to govern the 
President in forming a Cabinet, which 
will be assisted by delegates of the Fed- 
eral republics to the so-called Staten- 
haus, which corresponds to the Amer- 
ican Senate. The Statenhaus, however, 
must not interfere with the independence 
of the individual Federal republics, which 
will number fourteen or fifteen. 

The participants in the conference in- 
cluded Hugo Preuss, State Secretary of 
the Interior; Professor Peters, Professor 
Max Weber of the University of Heidel- 
berg, and the Austrian Minister Hart- 
man, all well-known authorities on con- 
stitutional law. 


A dispatch from Copenhagen on Dec. 
23 reported the arrival in Berlin of a 
delegation from the Soviet Government 
at Moscow headed by M. Radek. Except- 
ing M. Joffe, the mission was said to 
comprise the full staff of the former 
expelled Russian Embassy. 
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New strikes broke out in the Silesian 
coalfield, attributed to the agitation car- 
ried on by agents of Dr. Liebknecht. 
The Silesian output was only half the 
normal yield. The Rhenish Westphalian 
coalfields were also partly paralyzed by 
a strike, which cut down the usual out- 
put by one-third. Even in November 
the coal shortage in Saxony had amount- 
ed to 30,000 tons. 


THE SAILORS’ REVOLT 


A brief clash occurred on Dec. 23 
between armed sailors—who sympa- 
thized with the Liebknecht radicals— 
and the soldiers who were supporting the 
Ebert Government. The morning of the 
24th witnessed a renewal of the conflict 
in serious proportions. The People’s 
Commissioners sat all night considering 
measures to restore order. Overnight 
the sailors had occupied the royal palace 
together with the stables opposite. Gov- 
ernment infantry decided to drive the 
sailors out of the palace, and before day- 
break were in possession of part of the 
building. A great deal of shooting went 
on for about an hour. After a while a 
truce was observed by both sides. The 
machine guns were silent, but the Gov- 
ernment soldiers prepared for a resump- 
tion of the conflict. 


Unter den Linden, from the royal 
palace to Friedrichstrasse, was closed to 
pedestrian traffic, in fear that machine 
guns hidden by the sailors might unex- 
pectedly be brought into action. Toward 
10 A. M. the Government troops, hearing 
that the sailors were about to be rein- 
forced by rescue parties of Spartacans, 
began to attack the royal stables. There 
was a terrific cannonade from all sides 
against the castle and stables, which 
lasted only about a quarter of an hour. 
About this time a white flag appeared 
at a window of the stable. Soon after- 
ward another white flag was displayed 
on the balcony of the castle. The fire 
subsided, and some six sailors, one car- 
rying a white flag, proceeded unmolested 
from the stabies to the castle, where 
they were joined by a deputation of Gov- 
ernment troops. Negotiations for a 
capitulation took place without result. 

About this time the guard cuirassiers, 
marching through Franzésischestrasse, 
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reached the scene with several field guns. 
The sailors thereupon made a last des- 
perate attempt to drive off the Govern- 
ment troops at the risk of hurting thou- 
sands of curious onlookers at the street 
corners. They placed machine guns on 
the roofs of the stables, but the first shot 
fired by the Government troops put a 
machine gun out of action. The fire of 
the guard cuirassiers was quick and de- 
cisive. In about half an hour all was 
over. 

Again the large door of the stable was 
opened, and sailors carrying a white flag 
indicated that they wished to surrender. 
Rebels attempting to escape were 
stopped and disarmed. Their casualties 
were reported to have numbered sixty- 
four. Amid the general lack of order 
following the surrender of the sailors, 
civilian onlookers were seen helping 
themselves to rifles, bayonets, and hand 
grenades. A few even tried to carry off 
machine guns. But a few blocks away 


from the conflict women went on with 
their Christmas shopping. Great dam- 


age had been done to the palace, the 
facade being sprinkled with shell holes. 
The Government appointed a commit- 
tee consisting of Reuss for the Central 
Executive of the Soldiers’ and Workers’ 
Councils, Tost for the Navy Council, and 
Miiller for the local Soldiers’ Council, to 
arrive at a settlement with the sailors. 
Meanwhile the reactionary journals de- 
nounced the weakness of the Government 
and expressed doubt of its ability to cope 
with the situation. Later advices put the 
number of killed in this episode at 100. 


SPEEDING TOWARD CHAOS 


From the 24th onward there were in- 
creasing signs that a strong hand of 
direction was lacking in the German Gov- 
ernment. Each day produced a wide- 
spread attack of nerves, fear of Spar- 
tacus coups being uppermost. Berlin re- 
ported that parleys between the Ma- 
jority Socialists and the Independent So- 
cialists concerning elections to the Na- 
tional Assembly had failed, and that the 
Independents had decided to nominate 
candidates in all districts. The Berlin 
Government decided to retain Marshal 
von Hindenburg and General Gréner in 
their offices. Vice Admiral Hipper, Com- 
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mander in Chief of the German High 
Seas Fleet; Vice Admiral Bachmann, 
commander of the Baltic Fleet, and Cap- 
tain Hinke, Director of the Dockyards at 
Kiel, were dismissed. A compromise with 
the revolting sailors was arranged on the 
basis of granting them more than they 
sought; they were to remain in Berlin as 
part of the Republican Soldiers’ Guard. 
The sailors, on their part, agreed not to 
participate in any future revolt against 
the Government. The Spartacus faction 
still held possession of the Socialist 
newspaper Vorwadrts, seizure of the of- 
fices having taken place on Christmas. 


A political crisis developed on Dec. 28. 
At a co-joint session of the People’s Com- 
missioners and the Central Council, 
Ebert presided and warned that the 
council must make up its mind to take 
full responsibility for all measures to 
maintain law and order which the Peo- 
ple’s Commissioners should find neces- 
sary. Otherwise the Majority Socialists 
would not remain in the Government. 
After Ebert had spoken Barth and 
Haase were heard. As a compromise 
between the Majority Socialists and the 
Independents was unobtainable, Haase, 
Barth, and Dittmann retired from the 
Cabinet.at midnight. 


A notable appeal was addressed to 
Commissioner Ebert by Professor Theo- 
dor Schiemann, formerly one of the 
Kaiser’s personal advisers. He besought 
Ebert “to rescue some sort of law and 
order from the chaos created by the 
criminal conduct of the sailors and the 
consequences of the disastrous armi- 
stice.” He continued: 


I am ashamed of the undignified ap- 
pearance which our country presents 
from within and without and its sur- 
render of all feelings of decency. * * * 
Our petitions to the leading men of the 
Entente and to President Wilson lack all 
dignity, are in a whining tone, and only 
increase the contempt with which the 
enemy is treating us. Our present Gov- 
ernment has done ncthing to sustain the 
justifiable self-respect of the German 
people, who so long defended their exist- 
ence against the whole world, but every- 
thing possible has been done to suppress 
the elements standing for law and order. 


Reports from Bavaria, Dec. 27-80, 
showed growing industrial distress and 
the threat of an acute political crisis. 
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Premier Eisner’s position was said to be 
seriously shaken. On the one hand the 
newly formed Spartacus organization 
was displaying great activity in the pur- 
chase of machine guns, with plenty of 
ammunition, purchased with Russian 
Bolshevist money; on the other, Prince 
Rupprecht had intrenched himself in one 
of the mad King Ludwig’s famed mount- 
ain castles. Surrounded by a bodyguard 
of several hundred officers, Prince Rup- 
precht was believed to aim at overturn- 
ing the revolutionary Government in Ba- 
varia, and, with the aid of the Centre 
Party, seating himself on the throne. 

Wholesale arrests of prominent men in 
Munich on Dec. 30 caused the greatest 
sensation in the city since the revolu- 
tion. Pressure was brought to bear on 
Eisner to resign the Premiership in favor 
of Herr Auer. He replied that if such 
an event became necessary he would be 
willing to accept a portfolio in the Auer 
Cabinet. Meanwhile he wired his support 
of the Independent Socialists as against 
Ebert. 


SPREAD OF BOLSHEVISM 


M. Radek, head of the Bolshevist 
Mission to Germany, attended a Sparta- 
cus congress in Berlin on the 30th. He 
said he welcomed the prospect of French 
occupation of Germany, because it would 
help the wave of Bolshevism to make 
still further progress westward. The 
Russian workmen, he added, were filled 
with pride at the prospect of fighting 
beside their German comrades of the 
Rhine against Anglo-Saxon capitalism. 

A dispatch of the 31st stated that Bol- 
shevism had broken out in Silesia, and 
that the province had been declared a 
Bolshevist republic. Striking miners had 
seized the officers of the companies, and, 
under the menace of loaded rifles, had 
compelled them to sign “ all sorts of doc- 
uments.” It was added that the disor- 
ders were of a Russian Bolshevist char- 
acter, and that there had been murder 
and pillaging in the affected region. 

Premier Ebert granted an interview 
to The New York Times correspond- 
ent on Dec. 30, and told him that hence- 
forth any crime against the public peace 
would be punished relentlessly. He pro- 
ceeded: 


The People’s Commissioners have now 
the full and unreserved support of the 
Central Council, the members of which 
were elected by soldiers, sailors, peas- 
ants, and workers, and they will fear- 
lessly carry out their task of preserving 
law and order throughout Germany, and 
especially in Berlin. Shooting at soldiers, 
Government emissaries, or people, and 
destroying public property, are crimes 
which the Social Democratic Republic 
regards no more lightly than any other 
State, and will be dealt with accord- 
ingly. 

According to advices from various 
sources dated Jan. 2, a Polish army of 
30,000 was making “a tearing raid into 
Germany.” The truth was that Polish 
forces were undertaking to get military 
possession of the region formerly be- 
longing to Poland. They successfully oc- 
cupied Beuthen, in Prussian Silesia, and 
Bromberg,in the Province of Posen. From 
Berlin it was reported the Poles had 
entered Frankfort-on-the-Oder, fifty 
miles east of the German capital. Gustav 
Noske, member of the Ebert Cabinet, in 
charge of military affairs, ordered thé 
5th German Division to advance against 
the Poles. According to the Frankfort 
Nachrichten, several German Army corps 
had been concentrated on the border be- 
tween Posen and Prussia. 

The German Centre Party, in conven- 
tion at Coblenz, adopted a platform, of 
which the most striking plank called for 
a united Germany composed of a feder- 
ation of States, which should preserve 
the individuality of the different German 
branches. On the other hand, the North 
Schleswig Voters’ Association unani- 
mously passed a resolution that on ac- 
count of their approaching separation 
from Germany and reunion with Den- 
mark it would be improper for them to 
take part in elections to a German Na- 
tional Assembly. 


THE EICHHORN REVOLT 


A Berlin dispatch of Jan. 5 stated that 
the Cabinet had deposed Eichhorn, Ber- 
lin Chief of Police, and that he refused 
to vacate his post. He had supported the 
Spartacans in seizing Vorwdrts. Herr 
Ernst, Director of the Vorwiarts Publish- 
ing Company, was appointed to succeed 
Eichhorn. The episode was the begin- 
ning of the worst phase of civil war that 
Berlin had yet experienced. 
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In the afternoon of Jan. 6 a deter- 
mined Spartacan effort to seize the 
Government broke loose with greater 
violence than before. At the opening it 
centred around Eichhorn, who, backed 
by Ledebour, held on to his post as Chief 
of Police. He turned Police Headquar- 
ters in the Alexander Platz into a Spar- 
tacus stronghold. By evening a furious 
conflict was raging in the vicinities of 
Police Headquarters and the Chancellor’s 
palace. Armored cars, machine guns and 
artillery were brought into use. When 
night fell it was estimated hundreds of 
dead strewed the precincts of the Chan- 
cellor’s palace. Thousands of Sparta- 
cans were engaging the Government 
troops. The telegraph offices and half a 
dozen of the big newspaper offices early 
fell into the hands of the Spartacans. 
While the attack on the Chancellor’s 
palace failed, the radicals maintained 
their position at Police Headquarters. 
On the morning of the 7th chaos reigned 
in the streets adjoining the Chancellor’s 
palace in Wilhelmstrasse and in Ka- 
nonierstrasse. The New York Times 
correspondent described the scene as fol- 
lows: 


“ Now and then the leaders of the va- 
rious columns see a chance to break 
through the guards forming circles 
around the Chancellor’s palace. Then 
they rush their people forward with a 
might that seems irresistible, their lieu- 
tenants running backward and forward, 
urging speed, while their female lieuten- 
ants catch women and girls by the hand 
and extract them from the rush. When 
by sheer weight of enormous masses 
they press too hard on the Government 
guards the latter make a counter-rush 
with bayonets, whereupon the multitudes 
retreat with panicky speed, sending up 
a roar of anger and fright such as human 
ears seldom have heard before. It is ab- 
solutely terrifying.” 

The day was marked by continuous 
street fighting. The Spartacans cap- 
tured the Post Office and the Spandau 
Arsenal. Dr. Liebknecht established 
himself at Police Headquarters, where 
Eichhorn had come to be one of the lead- 
ers of the Spartacus group. An effort 
was made by the Spartacans to confer 
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with the Government, sending as their 
representatives Dittmann, a former 
member of the Cabinet; Karl Kautsky, 
Herr Breitsheid, former Prussian Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and Oscar Cohen, a 
former member of the Reichstag. The 
Government, however, refused to listen 
to the delegation until all public and pri- 
vate buildings had been vacated by the 
counter-revolutionaries. The Govern- 
ment proclaimed a state of siege in 
Berlin. 


STRONGER MEASURES 


On the 8th the Government moved to 
take a strong hand against the rising 
tide of violence. In addressing a large 
crowd Ebert said, “ the Government was 
determined to maintain security, free- 
dom and right, and would stand or fall 
by the National Assembly, which was the 
way to freedom and a happy future for 
Germany.” Scheidemann added: 

You know what the stake is. If these 
machinations are continued our women 
and children will be abandoned to worse 
famine than during the four terrible years 
of the war. If you men who have had 
military training will join us, you will get 
arms. We want you for defense, but we 
will not be defeated by these people. Be 
true and hold out. Promise that and we 
shail do our duty. 

Reports from other parts of Germany 
indicated efforts to produce a condition 
of civil war. Strikes and demonstrations 
in sympathy with Liebknecht took place 
in Dresden, Diisseldorf, Eisen, Dort- 
mund, Brunswick, and Munich. In 
Munich a mob of several thousand at- 
tempted to storm one of the largest 
banks. Premier Eisner threatened to 
make war on the Berlin Government un- 
less order was restored. 

In Berlin, on the night of Jan. 8, san- 
guinary conflicts raged in the streets. 
Government troops succeeded in captur- 
ing the Brandenburg Gate after a fierce 
struggle, in which there were numerous 
casualties. What was described as a ter- 
rible fusillade broke out in the publish- 
ing district. Government forces attacked 
the well-known houses of Mosse, Ull- 
stein, Scherl, and the Wolff Bureau, all 
occupied by the Spartacans. The battle 
raged with greatest violence around the 
Tageblatt. Building, on Schiitzenstrasse, 
and the Wolff Bureau on Charlotten- 
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strasse. The Government forces were 
reported to have lost heavily because 
these buildings had been prepared for a 
vigorous defense with machine guns. A 
curious incident of this fighting was the 
request of some typesetters for a tem- 
porary armistice, so that they would not 
lose the daily wage of the proletarians. 


THE REVOLT BROKEN 


By dawn of the 9th the situation had 
changed in favor of the Government, 
owing to the arrival of reinforcements 


and the decision of law-abiding civilian ~ 


elements to support the Government. 
During the day Government troops de- 
feated the Spartacans and reoccupied 
the public buildings in Berlin. The Spar- 
tacans, however, still held some of the 
railroad stations and the subways. Re- 
ports via Paris on the 10th stated that 
the Government had won a victory, and 
the Spartacans were transferring their 
activity to the provinces. They pro- 
claimed a general industrial strike 
throughout Germany for Jan. 19, the 
date for elections to the National Assem- 
bly. Eichhorn had fled. 

The Spartacans, however, were still 
conducting a vigorous counter-revolt on 
Jan. 11. After the Vorwirts Building had 
been in their possession for a week, 
Government troops made a concentrated 
attack on the position with artillery and 
machine-gun fire. The bombardment 
lasted two hours. Meanwhile, Govern- 
ment chasseurs broke into one of three 
large courtyards, where a desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict raged. Grenades 
were used with deadly effect. Following 
rejected attempts at a conditional ca- 
pitulation, the Spartacans surrendered 
their Vorwirts stronghold a little after 
10 A. M. At the same time the truce 
agreed upon with the radicals occu- 
pying other newspaper buildings termi- 
nated, and Government troops advanced 
to the assault. The Vorwirts battle was 
said to have cost the Spartacans 300 in 
killed, and netted the Government 500 
prisoners, 1,200 rifles, and over 100 ma- 
chine guns. 

Violent street fighting was in progress 
at 5 P. M., with looting by the criminal 
element. During the early hours of night 
the general cleaning-up process was 
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pushed vigorously. The region of the 
Anhalt Station was cleared of nests of 
Spartacus snipers, and the penalty of a 
stone wall promptly meted out to cap- 
tured looters. Spartacus tenure of the 
Vossische Zeitung, Morgenpost, and 
Tageblatt ofices came to an end when the 
defenders faded away over the rooftops. 
Throughout the city the Government was 
gaining the upper hand. 


PROTEST FROM BAVARIA 


A Munich dispatch of Jan. 11 an- 
nounced the arrival there of many 
wealthy Berliners in hasty flight from 
the Spartacus terror. Premier Eisner 
telegraphed to the Berlin Government an 
appeal for peace. It read: 


With growing horror we follow the mur- 
derous civil war. It must end, unless all 
Germany is slowly to perish. Berlin’s ex- 
ample is having a demoralizing effect 
everywhere, and is producing an epidemic 
of insanity. The only means of salvation 
appears to be a Government sustained by 
the confidence of the people, comprising 
all Socialist parties and resolved to bring 
democracy and _ socialism to _ victory. 
Everywhere in South Germany the anger 
against Berlin is growing. At the same 
time sinister persons here are calling also 
for fratricidal warfare. 


Elsewhere in Germany the Spartacans 
progressed in attempting a nation-wide 
reign of terror, but with varying results. 
In Stuttgart they captured the City Hall 
and dissolved the Municipal Council. 
Strikes in the Westphalian region in- 


volved 100,000 workers. An effort to 
capture the Dresden Volkszeitung on the 
10th was repulsed with machine guns. 
Many persons were killed or wounded in 
Ratisbon during street fighting. A So- 
cialist Republic was proclaimed in Bre- 
men, the Communists having ousted the 
Majority Socialists on the Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Council. At Spandau Gov- 
ernment troops stormed the City Hall, 
and subsequently executed Herr Pleser, 
chief of the Liebknecht forces. Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg was organizing 
a small ‘but dependable army. In a con- 
fidential order the Marshal directed: 


Cadres for these divisions should con- 
sist of as many active officers as pos- 
sible; they should be abundantly sup- 
plied with ammunition, possess a suffi- 
cient number of ammunition columns, and 
the machine-gun compan‘es should be up 
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to strength in men and material. Doubt- 
ful elements must be discreetly elim- 
inated. 


LAW AND ORDER WIN 


Berlin messages of Jan. 12 proclaimed 
a decisive Government victory over the 
Spartacans. At 6 A. M. Government 
troops opened a heavy bombardment 
with seven-centimeter guns on Police 
Headquarters from the roofs of houses 
in neighboring streets. The Spartacans 
answered with a spirited but futile ma- 
chine-gun fire. Within half an hour the 
Government artillery had torn tremen- 
dous holes in the Spartacus “ fortress,” 
bringing the second story crashing down 
through the centre of the large building. 
The hoisting of a white flag shortly aft- 
erward signified unconditional surren- 
der. Following the fall of Police Head- 
quarters, Government troops seized 


without a struggle the Silesian railway 
station, the last important Spartacus 
stronghold in Greater Berlin. 

Great credit was bestowed on General 
Noske and War Minister Reinhart for 
their energetic suppression of the second 


revolt. Dr. Liebknecht was reported 
hiding in the city. A thousand non- 
combatants were estimated to have been 
killed or wounded during the week of 
Spartacus fury. Berlin had been more 
shattered by explosions than London in 
four years of air raids. 

Jan. 13 witnessed a fierce attempt by 
the Spartacans to recover the Anhalt 
railway station. Its only success was to 
delay the arrival of several trains of 
loyal Government troops. Otherwise, 
the second revolution had degenerated 
into mere looting without leadership or 
cohesive action. A branch office of the 
Disconto Bank on Frankfurterstrasse 
was broken into and robbed of 100,000 
marks, while from Landsberger’s depart- 
ment store valuable goods and 50,000 
marks were carried away. All the regu- 
lar newspapers appeared that morning. 

The new Chief of Police, Richter, is- 
sued an order declaring invalid all the 
decrees of the Eichhorn régime. He also 
rearmed the police, who had been de- 
prived of their weapons in the early days 
of the revolution. The police thereupon 
removed their red sleeve bands. Herr 
Richter said in an interview that the es- 
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caped leaders, such as Liebknecht and 
others, must be arrested at the earliest 
possible moment. He added: “ We have 
in custody Georg Ledebour, Herr Meyer, 
and Dr. Liebknecht’s son, but not Rosa 
Luxemburg or Karl Radek. The Berlin 
Government announced its ability to pro- 
tect the elections for the National As- 
sembly, the decisive issue between the 
elements of order and those of chaos. 


In Munich elections for the Bavarian 
Constituent Assembly proceeded in an 
orderly manner. The returns indicated 
that the Majority Socialists had 50 per 
cent. of the Assembly membership, the 
Clericals and Conservatives 32 per cent., 
the German Democrats 14 per cent., and 
the remaining 4 per cent. scattered 
among various factions. The Indepen- 
dent Socialists were completely defeated. 

Publication by the Government of Lieb- 
knecht’s proclamation to ‘“ Comrades! 
Workmen!” dated Jan. 6, showed the 
confidence of the Spartacans in the tri- 
umphant outcome of their revolt. It read: 

The Government of Ebert and Scheide- 

mann has made itself impossible. It is 

hereby declared deposed by the under- 
signed Revolutionary Committee and rep- 
resentatives of the revolutionary work- 
men and soldiers, (Independent Social 

Democratic Party and Communistic 

Party.) The undersigned Revolutionary 

Committee has temporarily taken over 

the Government’s affairs. Comrades and 

workmen, give your support to the mease 
ures of the Revolutionary Committee, 

Berlin, Jan. 6, 1919. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEE, 


per LEDEBOUR, LIEBKNECHT, and 
SCHOLZE. 


Documents seized in Dr. Liebknecht’s 
house were said to prove that the Spar- 


tacus uprising had been inspired from 
Moscow. 


The Berlin newspapers on the morning 
of Jan. 14 published a Government order 
demanding that every citizen give up all 
arms within twenty-four hours on pain 
of a heavy fine and five years’ impris- 
onment. About 10 o’clock the police pro- 
ceeded to put it into force by searching 
every person and house in the factory 
and tenement district, and by evening 
large quantities of arms had been sur- 
rendered peaceably. On Dec. 15 the re- 
volt had degenerated into comparatively 
insignificant sniping from housetops. 
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DEATH OF LIEBKNECHT 


Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
the leaders of the Spartacans, were 
killed in sensational circumstances on the 
night of Jan. 15. 


After the red rebellion in Berlin had 
been suppressed, the two leaders secreted 
themselves in the house of a sympathizer 
in the suburbs of Berlin, where they were 
discovered on the night of the 15th, but 
both denied their identity. A large crowd 
gathered and the prisoners were removed 
under a strong guard to the Eden Hotel 
in an aristocratic quarter of Berlin. 


Here Liebknecht was examined once 
more, but still denied his identity, in- 
sisting that his name was Marcusson. 
Letters addressed to Liebknecht and 
initials on his clothing he tried to ex- 
plain by saying that the latter articles 
had been borrowed from a friend who 
had probably been intrusted with let- 
ters for Liebknecht. He was then con- 
fronted by Frau Marcusson, who identi- 
fied him as Liebknecht, whereupon he ad- 
mitted the truth. 


Meanwhile news of the arrest of Lieb- 
knecht spread like wildfire. A tumul- 
tuous throng gathered in front of the 
hotel despite the late hour. “ Hand over 
the brute! Kill the swine!” howled the 
people, their yells penetrating to a large 
room on the first floor where Liebknecht 
was awaiting his fate. Liebknecht 
smiled derisively, remarking to the sol- 
diers on guard: “ They would kill Jesus 
Christ Himself.” He was very pale, but 
otherwise showed no fear. 


The officer in charge, fearing vio- 
lence, ordered one of the strongest and 
largest automobiles available to be 
drawn up at the side door of the hotel, 
through which Liebknecht was escorted. 
Somehow the people got wind of this 
and Liebknecht had hardly been seated 
in the car when he was surrounded by 
a wrathful mass howling “ Kill him! 
Kill him! ” 

A dozen persons reached the car at the 
same time, and one of them hit Lieb- 
knecht on the head with a heavy cane. 
At this moment the car started and ruth- 
lessly made its way through the masses 
trying to cling to it, but it pushed them 


away. It was chased for a block or two 
by the mob hooting and screaming. 

The automobile’s crew had orders to 
take Liebknecht by the safest way to the 
Moabit Prison, which was through the 
Tiergarten. There was an accident to the 
car in the Charlottenburger Chaussée, 
requiring considerable repairing. 

It was then after 10 o’clock, very dark, 
and no vehicles were about. Liebknecht 
had been bleeding profusely, but had not 
lost consciousness. The soldiers asked if 
he could walk as far as Hofjaeger Alley, 
where possibly some vehicle might be 
found with which to continue. 


Liebknecht asked that his handkerchief 
be bound around his head, whereupon he 
declared himself ready to walk. The 
party left the car in the midst of the 
meadow, but when they got under some 
trees, hardly a hundred yards distant, 
Liebknecht suddenly pushed into a ditch 
the soldier walking at his side and made 
a dash for a clump of bushes. 


Three times the soldiers shouted, “Halt, 
or you will be shot!” but Liebknecht 
sped on unheedingly. He had almost dis- 
appeared into the darkness when four 
rifles were fired and the fugitive 
dropped, two bullets having pierced his 
back. 

There seemed to be some faint life left 
in him when he was examined, and a 
passing cab took the unconscious man to 
the nearest ambulance station. The phy- 
sician on duty there found that he had 
died en route. The body was removed to 
the morgue. 


ROSA LUXEMBURG'’S END 


Rosa Luxemburg, when arrested, also 
denied her identity and threatened the 
officers who held her. She also was re- 
moved to the Eden Hotel, and soon an 
enormous crowd surrounded the build- 
ing. The crowd became so threatening 
that the officers tried a ruse by an- 
nouncing that the woman had been taken 
away. The crowd refused to accept his 
statement, and finally rushed the hotel 
and seized the woman. The officers tried 
to shield her with their outstretched 
arms, but they were pushed aside and 
she was torn from them. She fought 
furiously, trying to escape into the hotel, 
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but some half a dozen canes and um- 
brellas descended upon her head and 
she dropped unconscious. 

The soldiers, having been reinforced, 
rescued Rosa and placed her in an auto- 
mobile, which immediately bounded up 
the Kurfiirstendamm. But the news of 
her arrest traveled faster than the car. 
All along the streets the people hooted 
and jeered. 

Three blocks further a man jumped 
aboard, and before the soldiers were 
aware of what had happened he fired a 
shot at Rosa, killing her. The car sped 
on despite the swarms of people trying 
to stop it. At Hitzigbridge the masses 
were so dense that it could not proceed. 

“Neider, neider, neider mit Rose!” 
yelled the crowd, but a few strong voices 
cried: “ Hoch, hoch, hoch!” There was 
a tremendous rush, the soldiers feeling 
themselves swept away as if by a tidal 
wave, and before they recovered from 
their surprise Rosa’s body had been 
snatched from the car and borne away 
into the darkness. 


The soldier sitting by her side was so 
bewildered by the rapid succession of ex- 
traordinary events that he could not say 
with certainty where she was shot, but 
thought it was in the neck just above the 
chest. Her assailant, the soldier says, 
wore a dark overcoat and eyeglasses. He 
had fired and jumped off before the sol- 
dier could grab his arm. This happened 
on Kurfiirstendamm. 


A general strike was ordered in Ber- 
lin as a protest against the killing of 
the two leaders, but it proved abortive. 

Liebknecht was born in Leipzig Aug. 
18, 1871. As a lawyer, in 1904, he de- 
fended German Socialists who had been 
accused at Konigsberg with aiding Rus- 
sian revolutionists. He lectured in Amer- 
ica in 1910 and two years later was elect- 
ed to the Reichstag from Potsdam. His 
first act in Parliament was to attack the 
Krupps, charging a conspiracy between 
them and the army to inspire the war 
spirit against France. As a result cer- 
tain employes of the Krupps and certain 
army officers were brought to trial. 

He became the champion enemy of 
Prussianism and all that it connoted— 
junkerism, militarism, and Hohenzollern- 
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ism, and when the war came he alone of 
his party accused the Government of pre- 
meditated attack. His repeated demon- 
strations against the war caused him to 
be imprisoned in August, 1916. He was 
released owing to the political amnesty 
issued by the Chancellor Prince Max in 
November last. Having failed to lead 
the Soldiers’ and Workers’ delegates com- 
ing from the mutiny ports, he tried to 
gather a following in the streets of Ber- 
lin. He was a thorn in the side of organ- 
ized Government until the masses whom 
he was trying to lead rose in indignation 
and extinguished him. 

Rosa Luxemburg was born in Russian 
Poland Dec. 25, 1870. She married a Dr. 
Liibeck in Dresden in order to secure 
German citizenship, which, however, was 
not recognized by Russia. This kept her 
out of Russia. In Berlin she became the 
“enfant terrible” of the Social Demo- 
crats, who were constantly fearing the 
havoc her writings and speeches might 
create by turning the Government against 
them or by seducing their comrades to 
anarchy. During the war she passed 
most of her time in jail. The amnesty 
which freed Liebknecht also gave her her 
opportunity. Her name appeared on the 
editorial page of the Spartacan Red 
Flag as coeditor with him. 


The people throughout Germany voted 
on Sunday, Jan. 19, for members of a 
Constituent Assembly, which was to be 
convoked to meet on Feb. 10, 1919. The 
Spartacans had fought to prevent this 
election, and its success signified the 
failure of Bolshevism in Germany. All 
men and women throughout the empire 
over 20 years of age were eligible to 
vote. The number of electors was esti- 
mated at 39,000,000: the total number of 
delegates to be chosen was 433. There 
was some disorder in Berlin during the 
voting, but generally good order pre- 
vailed. 


LIGHT ON NAVY REVOLT 


Captain Boy-Ed, formerly connected 
with German intrigues in the United 
States, gave some particulars regarding 
the part played by the navy in the revo- 


lution. He said: 


The revolution in the German Navy was 
part of a general movement. The Inde- 
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pendent Socialists and Spartacus adher- 
ents prepared for it long ago. Recent 
revelations by Adolph Joffe, the Bolshe- 
vist Ambassador at Berlin, showed that 
Russian gold played a decisive réle in the 
movement. On the other hand, the ex- 
traordinary influence exerted upon the re- 
sisting qualities of the German people by 
the propaganda conducted by Lord North- 
cliffe does not as yet appear to be fully 
realized. 


Independent Socialist leaders declared 
with almost cynical candor that the out- 
break of the revolution was planned for 
Nov. 4. By a coincidence the German 
high seas fleet was mobilized on Oct. 13 
for an attack on the Flemish Coast, and 
this put the avalanche in motion pre- 
maturely. 


Revolutionary leaders used this as a 
pretext for inciting the men to insubor- 
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dination, telling them that they were to . 
be led to the shambles at the last mo- 
ment. Many timid men who had pres 
viously been loyal were thus won over. 

When the first evidences of insubor- 
dination appeared, a meeting was held on 
a ship of the First Syuadron. Conversa- 
tions between the commander and crew 
revealed no complaints on the part of the 
men regarding mistreatment by officers. 
The men’s complaints were based wholly 
on political and military views. 


That insubordination and mutiny in 
isolated sections of various crews, and 
the revolution that followed, gained such 
rapid momentum can be explained only 
as a general physical and psychical col- 
lapse of the people, who, after four years 
of grinding war with the greater part of 
the world, had reached the limit of their 
resources, 


The Kaiser’s Abdication and Flight 


Two Illuminating Accounts 


Under the title, “ F'light of William the Last,” the Berlin Vorwdarts of Dec. 6, 
1918, published a narrative of the Kaiser’s flight to Holland from Spa, Belgium, 
written by one of his personal attendants; a week later a member of the Kaiser’s 
closest entourage communicated to the Politischer Tagesdienst an account of the 


ruler’s last days at Spa. 


thinking of abdicating. I require of 

every officer that he remain faith- 
fully at his post. As Supreme War Lord 
I must stick to my post, for I see the 
worst Bolshevism breaking over Ger- 
many if I go away. A strong hand is 
necessary to preserve Germany from this 
disaster. Other strong men, as the cir- 
cumstances of the day show, are not 
standing firm in this difficult time; 
therefore I shall remain. Moreover, I 
should willingly work with the new order 
and the new Government. Various gentle- 
men in it whom I have met are very 
sympathetic to me to work with.” 


On the morning of Nov. 9 there were 
long discussions. Hindenburg was one 
of the first to announce himself at 
Fraineuse, the country seat occupied by 
the Kaiser at Spa. Hindenburg, after his 
first report to the Kaiser, had had a 
thorough discussion with fifty head offi- 
cers of the various armies, each of whom 
was instructed to send five or six repre- 
sentatives in all haste to Main Head- 
quarters. Each of these officers ex- 


1 Kaiser said on Nov. 8, “I am not 





The latter is as follows: 


pressed his view in writing concerning 
the fidelity of his troops to the Kaiser, 
and they subsequently had a discussion 
all together. Hindenburg in his second 
report, transmitted about 1 o’clock to the 
Villa Fraineuse, gave it as the opinion 
of the head officers, which was fairly 
unanimous, that the troops could be 
relied on to fight against the enemy, but 
that they would never fight against their 
comrades. Meanwhile the Kaiser’s abdi- 
cation was constantly being urged by 
telephone from Berlin. It was repeatedly 
asked if he had not yet done it. Conse- 
quently a precisely worded answer was 
sent to Berlin after the discussion— 
namely, that the Kaiser abdicated as 
German Kaiser but not as King of 
Prussia. When this message was sent 
about 2 o’clock to Berlin the telephonic 
answer came: “ Too late; we have already 
published his abdication.” 

The Crown Prince arrived at Spa about 
midday, and left again about 3 in the 
afternoon for his army. As he left the 
Kaiser said to him: “ Tell the soldiers it 
is untrue that I have abdicated as King 











of Prussia—I have not abdicated as King 
of Prussia.” Later Hindenburg arrived 
with General Gréner and Admiral von 
Hintze, and shortly afterward Admiral 
von Scheer came. It was then put into 
the Kaiser’s mouth to abdicate as King 
of Prussia also. When he subsequently 
left the audience chamber of the villa, he 
said to Count Dohna-Schlodien, his Aide 
de Camp: “ You no longer have any Su- 
preme War Lord.” He then went up to 
his study. It does not appear from these 
words whether he intended to say that he 
had abdicated the Prussian throne or only 
abdicated the supreme command over the 
army in connection with his abdication as 
German Emperor. 


FORCED TO FLEE 


The same evening the gentlemen of his 
most intimate entourage urged him with 
insistence to go to Holland. The Kaiser 
was unwilling. He said: “They want to 
force me to flee. I will not.” He said he 
would be in the court train about dinner 
time. On the way to the train the Kaiser 
said to his Aide de Camn: “I am so 
awfuily ashamed; I cannot find it in my 
heart to do this—I cannot go away. If 
there be only one faithful battalion still 
here, i shall remain at Spa.” In the court 
train one Job’s tidings followed another— 
among others, that the Bolshevists were 
in Herbesthal, [about fifteen miles dis- 
tant.] The retreating troops of the lines 
of communication were also pressing on 
Spa. Still the Kaiser was unwilling to 
leave, but he approved of a possible de- 
parture being prepared. To those around 
him he said: “ At other times I have al- 
ways known what to do, but now I can- 
not save myself.” Expressing his opinion 
at the Kaiser’s wish, one of his Aides de 
Camp said: “If I had to decide for my- 
self i should remain, for if the troops are 
unwilling to fight for your Majesty, we 
will form a protecting detachment of of- 
ficers. We can occupy all posts to this 
end, and act as a service for your 
safety.” 

At 10 o’clock von Hintze and a repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Office again 
urged his departure, saying: “ Your 
Majesty, it may be too late in an hour’s 
time.” It was desired to preserve the 
Kaiser from personal ili-treatment, which 
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was feared because of the reports ar- 
riving from various towns. The Kaiser 
then decided on flight. The Castle of 
Briihl, near Cologne, had been first 
thought of as a place of sojourn for him, 
but the roads thither were no longer free. 
Reports also said that access to the 
Crown Prince’s army was unsafe. The 
Kaiser must have reflected that the En- 
tente had repeatedly hammered on the 
point that they refused to conclude peace 
with him, for he said: “To facilitate 
peace for the nation I shall go to Hol- 
land. If I went to Germany, the sup- 
position would be that I wanted to ac- 
quire a new party to help me to make a 
coup @ état.” 

It was also thought that from the mo- 
ment when the Kaiser was no longer 
Supreme War Lord he had no longer 
any command. He would then be a mere 
private person. As the army would not 
fight for the Kaiser against their com- 
rades who were arriving, he had the feel- 
ing that the army had left him in the 
lurch, by which any possible reproach 
that he had left the army would be re- 
futed. Moreover, the Kaiser felt him- 
self exempted from the duty te take po- 
litical decisions for the empire, as the 
Government out of the plenitude of its 
own power had announced his abdica- 
tion. 


DESCRIPTION OF FLIGHT 


The - following from the Vorwéarts, 
written by one of the Kaiser’s attend- 
ants, supplements the foregoing at many 
points: 

On Tuesday, Oct. 29, at 2:30 P. M., I 
received from the castle an order to 
come immediately. Arrived at the 
castle, I received a commission to pre- 
pare, with the personnel appointed to me, 
to start at 11 o’clock at night from Wild- - 
park Station, to make the journey to Spa 
in the court train. I arranged pro- 
visions for about ten days from the 
castle’s war store, where enormous 
treasures of food of every description 
are stocked. 


On Oct. 30, at 4 P. M., we entered 
Spa. The Kaiser and his suite of sixteen 
gentlemen, with about forty-five ser- 
vants, continued to reside in the train. 
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On Nov. 3 the Kaiser undertook a jour- 
ney to the front at Alost, in North Bel- 
gium. We left this station with some 
delay. Had we remained we should have 
been no more, for ten minutes after the 
court train’s departure (the Kaiser with 
some of the suite had left in motor cars) 
the station was bombed by French air- 
men and completely ruined, also a muni- 
tion transport and hospital train full of 
sick and wounded. On the return jour- 
ney we saw six enemy airmen still above 
our train, but we were lucky, as they had 
thrown all their bombs at Alost. We re- 
turned to Spa about midday. 

On Nov. 4 we were informed that we 
should leave that evening for Berlin. Our 
joy was great, but things turned out dif- 
ferently. The Kaiser had not complied 
with the request of the General Staff to 
retire from Spa as quickly as possible, 
as his presence occasioned fears of the 
worst, but had taken up his quarters in 
the Villa Fraineuse, where he had pre- 
viously lived. I had to contend with all 
sorts of things in the train. The couriers, 
who should have brought fresh pro- 
visions, meat, game, vegetables, &c., 
from Berlin, had not arrived. What was 
I to do? I told a court official that he 
must see that the necessary provisions 
were obtained. This was done to a lim- 
ited extent. 


CROSSING THE FRONTIER 


On Saturday, Nov. 9, at 6 P. M., we 
received news in the train that the 
Kaiser was coming down with all his 
suite, and would remain in the train. 
What did that mean? we asked ourselves. 
After some reflection we arrived at the 
right conclusion—flight. About 10, when 
the Kaiser had left the restaurant car, 
I was instructed to have a traveling 
breakfast ready early the following 
morning for the Kaiser, six gentlemen of 
his suite, and about eight members of 
the traveling service; and about 4:30 the 
first breakfast must be ready, as at 5 
o’clock motor cars for the further jour- 
ney (the flight to Holland) would be 
ready. Thus it happened that the 
Kaiser left the train at 5 o’clock in the 
morning [Nov. 10] and fled in motor 
cars across the Dutch frontier, and we 
followed in the train. reaching Eysden 
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about 10. Scarcely had the train stopped 
when we heard people belonging to a 
factory situated opposite the train ask- 
ing the mocking question whether we 
wanted to go to Paris, for if so, we must 
take the opposite direction. 

On Monday, the 11th, at 9:10 A. M., we 
left Eysden for Maarn, via Maastricht. 
Our experiences during this journey 
were simply indescribable. Every single 
station that we passed swarmed like an 
antheap with people endeavoring to sur- 
pass each other in howling and hissing, 
holding up their hands, showing their 
tongues, spitting, and so on. We reached 
Maarn station at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, the Kaiser being received by Count 
Bentinck at Amerongen. 

He seems to feel very comfortable 
there, for he rides and tours in a motor 
car as at home; indeed, the gamekeeper 
told us that the only thing lacking in the 
Count’s castle is dancing. 

We arrived at our place of banishment 
at Amerongen at 8 o’clock, and found a 
very good reception in a small hotel 
boarding house, and had supper. We 
went to our rooms, all of which were 
without stoves and very cold, but we said 
to ourselves that it was better than an 
internment camp. We remained in these 
quarters, very comfortably looked after 
by the lady of the house, until the 17th, 
when K. entered my room early and 
asked whether I had heard four shots 
during the night. I answered in the 
negative. He replied: “ Yes, yes; here we 
sit like a mouse in a trap.” Thereupon 
I said that every mouse that is caught 
endeavors to escape from the trap. I 
also should try. He thought there was 
nothing to prevent this, but I should 
leave at my own risk. This I did, and 
through the German Legation at The 
Hague I was able to steer for home, and 
in this brilliantly succeeded. 


KAISER’S NINETY ESTATES 


According to the Rheinisch-Westfi- 
lische Zeitung, the Kaiser’s private for- 
tune in cash, mostly deposited at 4% 
per cent. with various banks, is estimat- 
ed at 20,000,000 marks, or $5,000,000, 
and his annual income therefrom rough- 
ly at $225,000. 

The Revolutionary Government has de< 
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clared (so far as its declarations have 
any effective value) that the Kaiser’s 
private landed property will not be 
seized, though the Crown domains will 
pass to the Treasury. The newspaper 
says that of ninety forest, farm, park, 
and other estates, castles, &c., only 
seven are Crown domain, all the rest 
being private property. Thus the Kai- 
ser’s private estates include Bellevue 
Palace in Berlin and Monbijou Palace, 
within whose grounds is St. George’s 
English Church. In Potsdam he has thir- 
teen palaces, all belonging to him; also 
Wilhelmshéhe Palace at Cassel, where 
King Edward paid his last visit to the 
Kaiser and where Napoleon III. was con- 
fined after Sedan. Besides palaces and 
estates in Coblenz, Wiesbaden, Charlot- 
tenburg, Freienwalde, and elsewhere, he 
owns the experimental farming estate at 
Cadinen, of which he used to boast when 


the Agricultural League met annually 
in Berlin; also the famous shooting box 
and forest of Rominten, near the eastern 
frontier. He has house property at 
Trouville, and apparently the Achilleion 
Palace in Corfu belongs to him. 

The cash consists largely of savings 
effected by Frederic William III.—cal- 
culated in 1840 at about $3,750,000; after 
1871 William I. received $1,125,000 as a 
sort of war bonus. Since this latter sum 
clearly came from the French indemnity, 
the Kaiser might possibly have to dis- 
gorge when Germany has to repay the 
indemnity. The Kaiser also received 
$2,500,000 from the State for the ground 
where the Royal Library stands, and for 
the old Opera House of Kroll, where the 
late Sir Herbert Tree gave his Shake- 
speare performances. Most of this, how- 
ever, was spent in improving the Royal 
stables in Berlin. 


The ex-Kaiser in Exile 


In reference to the extradition and 
trial of the former Kaiser, People’s Com- 
missioner Ebert said on Dec. 17: 

We have separated ourselves from him 
after decades of bitter struggle, and now 
we only desire that guilt for the out- 
break of the war should finally be fixed 
in order that he should be exposed once 
for all. I cannot think of any provision 
in law upon which Wilhelm would have 
to be given up. 

An interesting explanation of the hos- 
pitality extended to the ex-Kaiser by 
Count Bentinck was given in a special 
Hague cable to The New York Times 
Dec. 21. It stated that Count Bentinck 
was a member of the German Order of 
Johanniter, or Knights of St. John, 
among the Dutch nobility. In both Ger- 
many and Holland the order wielded 
great influence. In Germany the Kaiser 
was protector of the order as King of 
Prussia. 

Not only Count Bentinck but several 
other Dutch Johanniters would have 
felt it in accordance with their knightly 
vows to extend refuge and_ hos- 
pitality to a fallen Knight in the person 
of the ex-Kaiser. This, in view of the 
fact that he was not held by his brother 


Knights of St. John to be “such a bad 
man as people think.” According to this 
source, von Tirpitz was the ex-Kaiser’s 
evil genius, and “really to blame for 
the war.” 

Reports from Amerongen indicated 
that the ex-Kaiser continued to lead a se- 
cluded life. He passed what might have 
been termed a quiet Christmas, follow- 
ing the usual custom of distributing gifts 
from a candle-lighted tree to his com- 
panions in exile. On Christmas morning 
he attended service in the private chapel 
of the castle. He was reported to be 
receiving an extraordinary number of 
letters and telegrams every day from all 
parts of the world. Much of his time was 
occupied in answering them. A dispatch 
of the 26th stated that the commission 
appointed by the Dutch Government to 
investigate the legal aspects of the ex- 
Kaiser’s extradition was still sitting 
without having reached a decision. An 
Amsterdam message of Jan. 3 stated that 
the British and Dutch Governments had 
arrived at an agreement regarding the 
status of the former German Emperor. 
On the 5th the former Emperor under- 
went a successful operation on one of his 
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ears, performed by Professor Lang of 
Amsterdam University. 


A document in the form of a letter 
sent by Emperor Frederick, then Crown 
Prince, to Bismarck in 1886 threw a side- 
light on the character of the young 
Prince William, subsequently William II. 
It was published by the Berliner Tage- 
blatt Dec. 11, 1918, on the authority of 
Ernst Goetz of Leipsic and read: 


My son, Prince William, without my 
knowing about it, has expressed to his 
Majesty [the Emperor William I.] a de- 
sire during the coming Winter to make 
closer acquaintance with the activity of 
our Ministries. Consequently, as I hear, 
the plan has already been contemplated 
at Gastein of employing him in the 
Foreign Office. 

As I have not yet received official in- 
formation about it from any quarter, I 
consider it necessary in the first place to 
address myself confidentially to you, in 
order to learn what has already been 
settled, and also in order to say that, 
although I agree in principle with the 
initiation of my eldest son into questions 
of higher administration, I am decidedly 


opposed to his beginning in the Foreign 
Office. For, in view of the importance 
of the duties which will fall to the 
Prince, I consider it necessary above all 
things that he shall obtain knowledge of 
the internal conditions in his own coun- 
try, and feel himself fully informed about 
them, before he concerns himself, even 
in a minor degree, with politics, espe- 
cially as he is inclined to exaggeration, 
and arrives at very rapid conclusions. 

His real knowledge is still defective, 
and he lacks the necessary foundations; 
for this reason it is extr- ely necessary 
that his knowledge should be raised to a 
higher plane and made more complete. 
This purpose would be met by giving 
him a civilian instructor, while at the 
same time, or later on, he might be em- 
ployed in one of the administration min- 
istries. 

In view of the immaturity of my eldest 
son, combined with his tendency to con- 
ceit, I must describe it as positively dan- 
gerous to bring him at once in contact 
with foreign questions. 

While I beg you to regard this letter 
as for yourself alone and as strictly 
confidential, I count upon your support 
in this matter, which is a very serious 
concern to me, 


Count von Hertling’s Last Statement 


German Felts Sure of Victory Up to the Time of Chateau-Thierry 


—Dr. Rathenau on Germany’s Ruin 


dispatch of Jan. 5 announced the his hatred for Prussia, which appeared to 
death of Count George F.: von _ be of recent date, Count von Hertling re- 


Hertling, the former Imperial Ger- _ plied: 


man Chancellor, at Ruhpolding, Bavaria. 
Three days before his death he had said 
to a correspondent of the Paris Matin: 


The animosity of a great majority of 
the Germans toward Prussia will have a 
decisive influence on the future configura- 
tion of Central Europe. At Munich, as at 
Stuttgart and Cologne, there is resentment 
against Prussia for having so badly 
steered the common ship, and let it be 
understood that by Prussia, not the coun- 
try, but the caste and the political sys- 
tem, is meant. 

Existing Prussia is incomparably 
stronger than all the other confederated 
States, but it does not represent a homo- 
geneous ethnical bloc, but an agglomera- 
tion of widely different provinces. If the 
present ideas follow their course, mo- 
mentous historical events soon will occur, 
and the name of Prussia will disappear 
from the map of Europe. 


Questioned by the correspondent as to 


Evidently one reasons very differently 
when deafened by the clamors of victory, 
and everybody believed in victory. At 
the beginning of July, 1918, I was con- 
vinced, I confess it, that before the Ist 
of September our adversaries would send 
us peace proposals. Certainly, our situ- 
ation was most dangerous, in the sense 
that we had played our last card. But 
what did that matter, since we were sure 
Wwe were winning. 

We were all the more sure of that be- 
cause of certain information of the most 
favorable nature which reached us from 
the Entente, notably from France. It 
was on account of this information that 
the high command, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Government, was able 
to continue bombarding Paris. It was 
obviously hoped to hasten thus the proc- 
ess of demoralization, about which well- 
meaning agents furnished daily fantastic 
reports. 

We expected grave events in Paris for 
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the end of July. That was on the 15th. 
On the 18th even the most optimistic 
among us understood that all was lost. 
The history of the world was played out 
in three days. 


RATHENAU SEES RUIN 
Dr. Rathenau, head of the German 


to be found in Germany, you must say 
truthfully that they will be exhausted in 
two months; and if you wait until then to 
send food, it will be too late, because 
70,000,000 people cannot be fed as easily 
as, say, 7,000,000 Belgians. Ships are the 
greatest factor in feeding Germany. 


Dr. Rathenau said that he had seen 
the damage done in Belgium and North- 


General Electric Company, granted an ern France, and his estimate of the in- 


interview to a foreign correspondent in d ‘ : 

eae : t ble for th 5,000,000,- 
which he pessimistically viewed the fate erga (soe sre + pn ae 
of Germany. He said: : ; : 


Germany is ruined for generations to 
come. It is the greatest calamity that 
has happened in any country for 2,000 
years. We are ruined politically, indus- 
trially, and economically. All our people 
here do not yet know the truth. I told 
the German people that they would lose 
the war, but everybody scoffed at me. 


We have a population of nearly 70,000,- 
000. Half of them can live on what 
grows on our soil or is found below it. 
The other half live on the industries for 
which all materials have to be bought and 
paid for by what they sell. Now our 
colonies are going, and Alsace-Lorraine, 
too, with all the ores and the greater 
part of the potash production. There is 
danger of losing other parts of our coun- 
try, the Danish and so-called Polish dis- 
tricts, which in reality are German. 


Then comes the question of indemnities, 
If the indemnities are high, the interest 
and repayments will take our savings 
and we shall have nothing with which to 
expand our industries. Black ruin will 
face us, and there will be a great tide of 
emigration probably to South America 
and the Far East and certainly to Rus- 
sia. It will be most dreadful, and the 
result will be the Balkanization of Eu- 
rope. 

The disappearance of Germany from 2 
position of importance will be the most 
dangerous fact in history. Sooner or later 
the Eastern powers will press on the 
Western civilization. 


Turning to the food question, Dr. 
Rathenau said: 


Germany has been hungry for three 
years, but is not yet starving. Every- 
body who sees Germany will say that 
she is not starving now, and that is per- 
fectly true. But if you talk of provisions 


excessive,” he added. “It would be a 
war indemnity.” 


IMPERIAL GRAFT 


Theodor Wolff, in the Tageblatt, made 
the astounding revelation that the Ger- 
man Legation in Switzerland had more 
than 1,000 persons in its service, most 
of whom drew considerable salaries. Herr 
Wolff wrote: 


Many of them are employed in the 
Propaganda Department for enlightening 
the neutral public. Others happily do not 
do anything. Von Romberg, the German 
Minister, does not seem to be responsible © 
for this state of affairs. They simply 
sent him a lot of protégés who were 
thought to be too good for the trenches. 

In the Berne Ministry they look at the 
world with monocled eyes. In free, demo- 
cratic Switzerland, these darling sons of 
reactionary Prussia to this day are in- 
flicting their statesmanship on a suffer- 
ing world, with the result that Germany, 
despite her thousand diplomats, agents, 
Propaganda makers, economic advisers, 
and military representatives, has lost 
every friend in that country. 

A few months ago the Berne police dis- 
covered bombs, and, as alleged, quite a 
lively breed of bacilli for the purpose 
of spreading renderpest, (an epidemic 
among cattle.) It is said that these were 
intended as a present for Italy. The 
case will be tried in January. 

No matter what the verdict, we advise 
the Government to write 1,000 letters tell- 
ing these 1,000 employes in Switzerland 
that they have been employed long 
enough. If necessary, ten or twelve might 
be retained if they are really capable and 
can act as plausible representatives of 
republican Germany in Switzerland, 





The Allied Armies in Germany 


New Commercial Regulations and Civil Restrictions Found Necessary 
in the Occupied Regions 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 18, 1919] 


O disorder, apart from petty infrac- 
tions of local regulations, attended 
the first full month of occupation 

lby the allied armies of the bridgeheads 
wl adjacent districts on the Rhine. The 
nearest approach to a show of force that 
was deemed necessary was the dispatch 
by Marshal Foch of a battalion of 
French infantry to occupy Mannheim in 
the neutral zone, to watch the prison 
camp near that place, where cruel treat- 
ment of allied prisoners had been re- 
ported. 

Special efforts were made to give the 
|American troops an enjoyable Christmas. 
The Quartermaster’s Department and 
the American Red Cross sent thirty car- 
loads of chocolate and candy, besides four 
carloads of pastry and material for pies 
land cakes. Every officers’ mess and 

very company of soldiers had a Christ- 

as tree. The Salvation Army provided 
three doughnuts for every soldier. There 
was a lack of turkey, but plenty of other 
kinds of poultry, as well as roast pig and 
fish. The Knights of Columbus pro- 
vided extra tobacco, and the men fared 
well. Their satisfaction was increased 
by the announcement that Rhine steam- 
ers had been secured for the purpose of 
giving daily excursions to the soldiers on 
the days they were off duty. 


The morale of the army, despite the 
natural desire of the men to get home, 
was excellent and health conditions con- 
tinued good. 

General Pershing on Dec. 27 issued 
new rules for the guidance of the inhabi- 
tants of regions occupied by the Ameri- 
can forces. In drafting these rules care 
was taken to avoid anything that would 
humiliate the population or that savored 
of retaliation or revenge. Except minor 
and specific regulations, the Americans 
had not previously interfered in local af- 
fairs. Cafés had been open and theatres 
filled night after night. Newspapers had 
published without restraint such articles 


as they desired, while crowds prome- 
naded the streets until midnight, and 
even later. The Germans had come to 
believe that such conditions would con- 
tinue, and, while there were no serious 
incidents as a result of the tolerant rule 
of the Americans, it was deemed best to 
check any tendency toward abuse. The 
text of the proclamation follows: 


Every person above the age of 12 must 
carry at all times an identification card 
bearing his signature and address. Such 
card will, when issued, be stamped by 
the appropriate civil official. Notifi- 
cation of change of address must be im- 
mediately made to the appropriate civil 
official and indorsed by him on the iden- 
tification card. 

The head of each household must keep 
posted on the outer door of the building 
a list showing the name, nationality, sex, 
age, and occupation of every person of 
the household. 

Circulation will be controlled by the 
American authorities. The Burgomaster, 
under the direction of the American au- 
thorities, will regulate travel within the 
district occupied by Americans, and he 
will be held responsible for strict com- 
pliance with all regulations. Authority 
to leave the American zone will be granted 
only by a division or higher commander, 

The carrying of arms or deadly weapons 
is forbidden, except by the local police, 
Every person in possession of arms or 
ammunition of any kind must deliver 
them to the American authorities at such 
time or place as may be appointed. A 
receipt for each weapon will be given at 
the time of delivery. 

The sale or gift of all alcoholic drinks, 
except light wine and beer, is forbidden. 
Alcohol for medicinal or industrial pur- 
poses does not come within this prohibi- 
tion. The sale or gift of light wine and 
beer is prohibited except from 11 o’clock 
A. M. to 2 o’clock P. M. and from 5 
o’clock P. M. to 9 o’clock P. M. These 
orders respecting drinks render the of- 
fender liable, in addition to other pun- 
ishment, to confiscation of his stock and 
the closing of his business. 

All gathering of crowds is forbidden. 
No meeting or assembly of persons shall 
take place without authority from the 
local military commander. Sessions of 
courts, councils, and schools as well as 
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religious services may be held as usual. 
A copy of each newspaper or other pub- 
lication will be delivered to the local mili- 
tary commander immediately upon issue, 
and the appearance of any matter reflect- 
ing upon or injurious to the American 
military government will render the pub- 
lication liable to suspension or suppres- 
sion. Excepting the periodical press, no 
printed matter will be published without 
permission from the local military au- 
thorities. 

Mail is subject to censorship by the 
American military authorities. The use 
of the telegraph and long-distance tele- 
phone is forbid ‘en except by permission 
from the local military commander. 


The use of aerial wireless apparatus is 
forbidden, and all private telephone or 
telegraphic apparatus, ground or aerial 
wireless apparatus, must be reported to 
the military commander at once. No 
person may, without authority from the 
local military commander, transmit any 
message or communication to any person 
outside the territory occupied by Ameri- 
can troops except through the Post Office. 

The use of carrier pigeons is forbidden. 
Owners of carrier pigeons will make im- 
mediate report of their pigeon cotes to 
the military commander, with a list of 
the marks borne by their pigeons. Pigeon 
houses must be kept open day and night. 

The taking of photographs outdoors, 
except by permission from the local mili- 
tary authorities, is forbidden. 

Special rules: Whosoever attacks, dis- 
turbs or impedes any American troops or 
officer or soldier thereof, or destroys, 
damages or disturbs any railway, tele- 
graph or telephone installation, any light- 
ing or water-power system or any part 
thereof, or who destroys, damages, steals, 
or secrets any property of or in posses- 
sion of the American Army, or purchases, 
receives in pawn or has in his possession 
articles of clothing, equipment or rations 
furnished to American soldiers or belong- 
ing to American armies; or destroys, 
damages, pollutes or secrets any fodder, 
water or other things useful to the Amer- 
ican Army; or acts as any spy or commits 
acts of war or treason against the Ameri- 
can Army; or commits any act whatever 
injurious to the American Army, or in 
obstruction of the military government, 
or in violation of these regulations or any 
other regulation orders hereafter made by 
the American military authorities, or re- 
fuses to comply with a requisition, or at- 


tempts to do any of the foregoing things, 

or adviges or assists any one else to do or 

attempt to do any of them, will be pun- 
ished as a military court may direct. 

The congested condition of the railways 
made it necessary that certain restric- 
tions upon importations from Germany 
into the occupied Rhine Provinces should 
be imposed. These became effective 
Jan. 1. 


The Interallied Railway Commission 


‘of the Rhine Provinces, which issued the 


regulations, stipulated that the articles 
which may be imported should include 
necessary material for the operation of 
factories, and all kinds of fuel and food. 
Commercial traffic originating on the 
west bank of the Rhine and consigned to 
Germany was forbidden. 

Freight trains were permitted to cross 
into the occupied areas after inspection 
by the authorities at specified outposts. 
Passenger service ends at the terminals 
near the bridgehead lines, where travel- 
ers transfer from one train to another. , 

Passenger travel was authorized only 
under conditions which conformed to the 
regulations made by the armies. The 
agents assigned to the sale of tickets 
must assure themselves that the passen- 
gers possessed the necessary permission 
to travel, and the agents were held re- 
sponsible for all infractions of the regu- 
lations. 

Beginning Jan. 1 all German officers 
and soldiers in uniform and all railroad 
workers and policemen in uniform were 
required to salute all officers of the al- 
lied armies in the American zone of oc- 
cupation. An order to this effect was 
published in the local newspapers. A 
corresponding order was issued by the 
French and English in the first days of 
occupation. While the American com- 
manders thought at first that such an 
order was unnecessary, they decided it 
was best to make the rule alike for all oc- 
cupied Germany because of the effect on 
the German population. 
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German Armistice Terms Changed 


Extension Granted, With New Conditions 


E Supreme War Council of the Al- 

lies, in formal session Jan. 13 at 

Paris, considered an extension of 
the German armistice and reached an 
agreement as to the terms on which it 
would be renewed until Feb. 17, 1919, ex- 
tending it an additional month. 

The armistice delegates met at Treves 
Jan. 15. Marshal Foch was at the head 
of the allied delegates. The four Ameri- 
can representatives were Admiral Will- 
iam S. Benson, Chief of Operations of 
the United States Navy; Norman H. 
Davis, representing the United States 
Treasury; Edward N. Hurley, Chairman 
of the American Shipping Board, and 
Louis P. Sheldon, who represented the 
American Food Administration. Matthias 
Erzberger headed the German delega- 
tion. 

The new terms required that Germany 
should hand over to the Allies all her 
cargo steamers in German and other 
ports to enable the Allies to revictual 
Germany and such adjacent countries as 
may be decided upon. The German mer- 
cantile fleet, virtually in its entirety, was 
placed at the disposal of the associated 
Governments, to be distributed among 
them in accordance with the needs of the 
various nations. Only some of the small- 
er steamships were left to the Germans. 

The allotment of the steamers among 
the associated powers was governed 
partly by the respective needs of the na- 
tions and partly by the suitability of the 
steamers for use on particular routes. 
The giant liners, like the Imperator and 
the other big, modern steamers finished 
during the war, are too deep in draft to 
pass through the Suez Canal. Hence 
Great Britain took the moderate-sized 
steamers for the Australian service. The 
smaller steamers were left to the Ger- 
mans for their needs in the Baltic 
coastal traffic. 

Equitable remuneration for the use of 
these ships is to be paid to Germany. 
The money will be applied in payment 
for foodstuffs furnished to Germany un- 
der another part of the agreement. The 


supplies to be furnished include 70,000 
tons of pork to satisfy the urgent needs 
of Germany for fats. The furnishing of 
200,000 tons of cereals was provided for, 
but for part of this amount condensed 
milk may be substituted. The terms also 
require a restitution of all manufactur- 
ing machinery, &c., taken from the in- 
vaded regions which it is possible to 
identify. This was decided upon in the 
view that it would bring about a quicker 
revival of economic life than the pay- 
ment of an equivalent in money. Under 
the terms Germany must deliver by Feb. 
17 some 58,000 agricultural machines of 
various kinds. 

A commission of the Allies which in- 
spected German naval bases and airplane 
and seaplane stations made the trip late 
in December on the British battleship 
Hercules, accompanied by the British de- 
stroyers Verdun and Viceroy. 

The Submarine Commission, under 
Lieut. Commander Bower, pushed its in- 
vestigations assiduously at Hamburg, 
Bremen, and other points, with the re- 
sult that scores of U-boats, nearly all 
near completion and hitherto undeclared 
by the Germans, were found and report- 
ed. Admiral Goette protested to the last 
against giving up these submarines, but 
at a final conference consented. The 
German delegation agreed in the new 
armistice conditions that all submarines 
which had been found in course of con- 
struction by the commission would be 
destroyed and all others ready for sea 
would be at once surrendered. 


Agreements were also reached regard- 
ing the gold reserve of the Reichsbank 
and the issue of money by Germany. 
Guarantees were required regarding the 
removal of the Reichsbank’s gold from 
Berlin in view of the civil strife there. 
These were acceded to. German gold 
reserves totaled 2,262,626,000 marks on 
Dec. 31. 

Compilations made from German of- 


ficial reports relative to paper in circu- 
lation gave a total of 31,792,318,000 
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marks. Besides this, there are great 
quantities of paper which various muni- 
cipalities have issued. 

As a guarantee for the fulfillment of 
the demands the Entente reserved the 
right of occupying the sector of the 
Fortress of Strasbourg formed by the 
fortifications on the right bank of the 
Rhine, together with a strip of territory 
from five to ten kilometers in front of it. 

Herr Erzberger protested against the 
new terms, but in the end signed the 
agreement. 

“During the month preceding the ex- 
tension the terms of the armistice as 
previously fixed were in part carried out, 
apparently in good faith. 

On Dec. 21 German representatives 
brought to Brussels from Cologne about 
$91,000,000 in gold which was being re- 
stored by Germany to Belgium, and by 
the end of the year they had returned 
stocks taken from the banks in Northern 
France amounting approximately to 
$1,200,000,000. Several safes, weighing 


five to seven tons each, which the Ger- 
mans had not opened, were brought back 


to Valenciennes. 

Up to Jan. 7, 1919, about 5,000 motor 
trucks had been delivered, also 2,500 lo- 
comotives, half the number stipulated, 
and nearly 100,000 railway cars in good 
working condition. 

The British Royal Air Force up to 
Jan. 14 had collected 500 German air- 
planes, of which 170 were not in good 
condition. At Nivelles the airplanes 
were handed over in good condition. 
Nearly all of these were of the newest 
Fokker type, though there were some 
Albatross, scout, Pralz, and two Junkers. 
These last were armored trench fighting 
machines with wings of corrugated 
aluminium, and have a pair of machine 
guns which fire through the floor of the 
observer’s cockpit. 


Among the arms surrendered were 
100,000 rifles, 20,000 of which were capt- 
ured from the Allies. The heavy artil- 
lery included two six-inch guns manu- 
factured in 1873, but used on the front 
during the latter days of the war. Both 
guns were in first-class condition. More 
than 200,000 yards of gray German uni- 
form cloth came into the hands of the 
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Americans from the warehouses at Co- 
blenz. 

The Germans left so many shells at 
Mulheim that the work of counting them 
was barely begun, although American 
soldiers had been busy at the task for 
more than a week. Included in the ar- 
tillery given up by the Germans were 
700 guns of large calibre and nearly 3,000 
machine guns. It required one train to 
carry the machine guns alone. The 
other guns, ranging from 150s to 210s, 
required three trains for transportation. 
Metternich, just outside of Coblenz, was 
the assembling point for this material. 
Some of it came from east of the Rhine, 
many of the guns having been sent into 
the interior of Germany for repairs, as 
the terms of the armistice require that 
all the artillery be turned over in first 
class condition. 

Attempts to defraud in the delivery of 
supplies were detected by American of- 
ficials in the second week of January, 
when concealed materials amounting to 
more than a million dollars in value were 
discovered hidden in Coblenz and 
promptly confiscated. 


DREADNOUGHT BADEN SURREN- 
DERED 


The German superdreadnought Baden 
arrived in Scapa Flow Jan. 11, 1919, and 
was interned there with the other ves- 
sels of the German fleet. The surrender 
of this warship was demanded in place 
of the battle cruiser Mackensen, which 
was not sufficiently completed to leave 
Germany. 

The Baden is a vessel of about 27,000 
tons, similar to the Queen Elizabeth 
class, mounting eight. 15-inch guns and 
steaming nominally 23 knots. 

Another flotilla of German subma- 
rines, numbering sixteen, left Germany 
Jan. 12 to surrender to the Allies. This 
group comprised thirteen which were in 
the Mediterranean when the armistice 
was signed, and three others found by 
the Allied Commission at Wilhelmshaven. 

There were at that time still seven sub- 
marines in neutral waters to be surren- 
dered, and forty-four in German ports 
that must be given up. 


Rear Admiral Rodman, who command- 
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ed the American squadron in the North 
Sea with the British Grand Fleet, in 
testimony before the House Naval Com- 
mittee at Washington on Jan. 3 assumed 
responsibility for the recommendation 
that the older types of German capital 
ships be taken out to sea and sunk 
“where they could never be raised or 
salvaged.” 

He stated in his testimony that when 
the armistice was signed he recommend- 
ed to Admiral Beatty, British Command- 
er in Chief, “that the capital ships of 
the German fleet, with the exception 
possibly of their very latest craft, be 
taken to sea and sunk, where they could 
never be raised or salved, and that their 
fleet cruisers, destroyers, and subma- 
rines, and other vessels that would be of 
use be turned over to the Allies to be 
used by them as they saw fit. 

“My reason for recommending the 
sinking of their capital ships was this: 
During this war it has been shown that 
the British and American Navies have 
dominated the whole surface of the ocean 
and that they had sufficient strength at 
any time to wipe the German fleet out 
of existence, given the opportunity. 
Hence I could see no reason for adding 
to the British Navy or our own these 
older types of German capital ships that 
would entail great expense for mainte- 
nance and upkeep. 

“They were of an entirely different 
type from ours, had different guns, dif- 
ferent ammunition, and different stand- 
ardizations in all constructive features. 
It seemed to me that it would be cheaper 
to sink them, because if we could domi- 
nate Germany now, when she had a navy, 
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surely when she had none we would be 
all the stronger. 

“Then if Gerraany were to build a 
new navy, by the time that navy was 
built (speaking, of course, of capital 
ships) these present capital ships would 
be obsolete, and I could see no object in 
maintaining them for a number of years, 
Hence I thought it would be cheaper to 
sink them and so recommended.” 

This declaration brought a prompt 
disavowal from Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, who officially announced the 
next day that he was opposed to sinking 
the warships. This was followed by 
semi-official announcements that the Ad- 
ministration did not favor the idea. A 
similar declaration was made by the 
British authorities. 


EDITH CAVELL’S JUDGE REBUFFED 


Baron von der Lancken and Dr. Rieth, 
who were prominent in the German ad- 
ministration of Belgium, wired on Dec. 
27, 1918, from Berlin to Walter Lyman 
Brown, Director of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium at Rotterdam, that 
they had been appointed by the German 
Government to negotiate with Herbert 
C. Hoover for food supplies, and that 
they desired Mr. Hoover to advise them 
when and where he would meet them. 

In answer to the request for a confer- 
ence Mr. Hoover sent this message: 

“You can describe two and a half 
years of arrogance toward ourselves and 
cruelty to the Belgians in any language 
you may select, and tell the pair person- 
ally to go to hell with my compliments. 
If I do have to deal with Germans it will 
not be with that pair.” 





War Casualties of All the Nations 


Thirty-three Million Men on Casualty Lists Out of a Grand 
Total of Nearly Sixty Millions Mobilized 
By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


{The figures of military losses in this article are all from official data, or, where these 
were not obtainable, are from official estimates.] 


HIS is an attempt to reveal the 
war’s cost measured in terms of 
human life, with special reference 
to the millions diverted from the 

productive industries of peace to the an- 
nihilating vocation of mortal combat—to 
other millions who today are dead, suf- 
fering, or helpless because of the war. 


Sixteen established nations and three 
new ones, which the war brought forth, 
assembled their human powers for the 
great conflict—fifteen on one side and 
four on the other. Against one or more 
of the four, twelve other nations also 
declared war, but did not actively indulge 
in it. Of the remaining fifty more or 
less independent nations of the world, 
five also severed relations with one or 
more of the four original aggressors. 
All were seriously affected. 


It has been estimated that the Polish 
combatants with the Allies numbered 
150,000; that the Czechoslovak armies in 
Siberia, France, and Italy included 180,- 
000 nationals; that the King of Hedjaz 
fought the Turk with 250,000 Arabs. 
These three new nations, therefore, em- 
ployed a combatant force of 580,000 men, 
which was joined to the Allies’ 39,676,864 
against the Central Powers’ 19,500,000. 


Nearly 60,000,000 men at war! Of 
this huge number over 7,000,000 are dead 
and nearly 6,000,000 (30 per cent. of the 
wounded) are permanent human wrecks. 


But this only refers to the soldiers 
who died or were irreparably maimed. 
Civilians were even greater sufferers, 
not only by engines of war but by 
famine, disease, and massacre. There 
were those who were killed by direct 
military causes; those who died from in- 
direct causes. 


In the first category we have: 


692 Americans slain on the high seas. 
20,620 British subjects slain on the high 
seas. % 
1,270 English men, women, and children 
the victims of air raids and bom- 
bardment. 
30,000 Belgians butchered or deprived of 
life in various ways. 
40,000 French butchered or 
life in various ways. 
7,500 Neutrals slain by the U-boat. 


deprived of 


100,082 
In the second catagory* we have: 


4,000,000 Armenians, Syrians, Jews, and 
Greeks massacred or starved by 
the Turks. 

4,000,000 Deaths beyond the normal mortal- 
ity of influenza and pneumonia 
induced by the war. 

1,085,441 Serbian dead through disease or 
massacre, 


9,085,441 

All this gives a military and civilian 
mortality, directly or indirectly the prod- 
uct of the war, of: 


Military deaths 
Civilian deaths 


7,781,806 
9,185,523 


16,967,329 
And this is not all. Who can even 
estimate the millions of human beings 


*American civilian lives lost by U-boat, 
mines, &c., include all from the one lost on 
the British ship Falaba, March 28, 1915, till 
the four lost on the American steamer 
Lucia, Oct. 17, 1918. British lives lost in 
the same way include 6,500 members of the 
mercantile marine not listed as naval casual- 
ties. The 7,500 neutral lives also lost are 
led by those of Norway’s death list of 5,120 
seamen. 

The total of 4,000,000 Armenians, Greeks, 
Jews, and Syrians massacred by the Turks 
is the latest official estimate of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief. 

The number of Armenians massacred has 
been variously estimated at from one to three 
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Mobilized Strength and Casualty Losses of the Belligerents 
United States and Associated Nations 


Mobilized. 
4,272,521 
7,500,000 
7,500,000 
5,500,000 
267,000 
12,000,000 
800,000 
750,000 
707,343 
50,000 
230,000 
100,000 


Nation. 
United States 
British Empire.... 


Belgium 
Russia 


Rumania 
Serbia 
Montenegro 
Greece 


39,676,864 


Germany 
Austria-Hungary 
Bulgaria 


11,000,000 
-. 6,500,000 
400,000 

. 1,600,000 


19,500,000 
Grand total. ..59,176,864 


Dead. 
67,813 
692,065 
1,385,300 
460,000 
20,000 
1,700,000 
300 
200,000 
322,000 
3,000 
15,000 
4,000 


4,869,478 


Wounded. 
192,483 
2,037,325 
2,675,000 
947,000 
60,000 
4,950,000 
907 
120,000 
28,000 
10,000 
40,000 
15,000 


11,075,715 


Central Powers 


1,611,104 
800,000 
201,224 
300,000 


2,912,328 
7,781,806 


3,683,143 
3,200,000 
152,399 
570,000 


7,605,542 


18,681,257 


Prisoners or 


Missing. 
14,363 
360,367 
446,300 
1,393,000 
10,000 
2,500,000 
3 
80,000 
100,000 
7,000 
45,000 
200 


4,956,233 


772,522 
1,211,000 
10,825 
130,000 


2,124,347 
7,080,580 


Tetal 


Casualties. 


274,659 
3,089,757 
4,506,600 
2,800,000 

90,000 
9,150,000 
1,210 
400,000 
450,000 
20,000 
100,000 
10,000 


20,892,226 


6,066,769 
5,211,000 

264,448 
1,000,000 


12,542,217 
33,434,443 


whose bones whiten the roads of Poland 
or fill the charnel houses of the Bol- 
sheviki? 
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million. This is probably an exaggeration. 
An estimate of 300,000 is based on the follow- 
ing facts, published in the Horizon of Tiflis 
and the Artzakank Parisi, (Paris;) still the 
natural increase in population in the unaf- 
fected region might tend to increase this 
total. “When the war began there were 
fewer than three million Armenians in all 
Turkey, Transylvania, and Galicia. In 
Transcaucasia the Armenian population in- 
creased from 1,000,000 to 1,207,000; in Cis- 
caucasia, from 30,000 to 80,000; in European 
Turkey, from 400,000 to 500,000, and in 
Transylvania and Galicia, from 15,000 to 
25,000. Supposing that this increase were 
entirely due to refugees, we have 367,000. 
Now for the region affected by massacre: 
First comes Turkish Armenia, with its pre- 
dominant Kurd population, where, before 
the war, there were 650,000 Armenians, and 
today there are 32,000, a decrease of 618,000; 
Northern Persia had 100,000 and today has 
51,000, a decrease of 49,000, showing a total 
decrease in two regions of 667,000, and a 
grand total decrease of 300,000, (667,000 
minus 367,000.) 


gives the authentic figures regarding the 
man power employed and the casualties 
suffered by the sixteen nations which 
were officially mobilized for the war 
and took active part in it. There is as 
yet no record available concerning the 
casualties suffered by the three new na- 
tions which came into being through the 
war, or by little San Marino, which sent 
a gallant 300 to help Italy beat their 
common enemy. The rest, however, is 
upon record. 


ARMY AND NAVY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Two elements contributed to make the 
armed forces of the United States the 
numerical and dynamic success they had 
already registered when Germany signed 
the armistice—the wise laws which 
brought them into being and the intelli- 
gent execution of those laws by both 
public servants and public sentiment. 
Under the original selective service law 
of May 18, 1917, with its subsequent 
amendments, the man power of the na- 
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tion between the ages of 18 and 45, in- 
clusive, had registered to the number of 
23,709,000, and of these slightly over 2,- 
800,000 had been inducted into military 
service. These had been added to the 
Regular, National Guard, and Reserve 
Corps units, making a total of 3,665,000 
men mobilized, of whom there were in 
Europe, or on the way to Europe, on 
Nov. 11, 2,053,347 men—less losses—and 
over 1,700,000 in training at home 
camps. 


On Aug. 7, 1918, the appellations 
“Regular Army,” “Reserve Corps,” 
“National Guard,” and “ National 
Army” were ordered discontinued and 
the military forces of the nation were 
consolidated into the United States 
Army. The old volunteer army had 
numbered on the eve of the declaration 
of war 190,000 men. 


The creation of the National Naval 
Volunteers by an act approved Aug. 29, 
1916, had already made it possible to 
place the Naval Militia under Federal 
jurisdiction. The same act also provided 
for the increase of the enlisted personnel 
of the Regular Navy and the creation of 
the United States Naval Reserve Force. 
On Nov. 11, 1918, the Regular Navy was 
represented by 5,656 permanent and 
4,833 temporary officers and 206,684 
men, and the Reserves numbered 21,985 
officers and 290,346 men, giving a total 
of 32,474 officers and 497,030 men, to be 
added to the United States fighting 
forces. The total, however, included 
many women who had been enrolled as 
yeomen due to the sudden increase of the 
“business ” of the service on account of 
the war. When war was declared the en- 
listment and enrollment of the navy 
numbered only 65,777 men. 


Then to the land army and the navy 
must be added the Marine Corps, who 
conspicuously upheld the traditions of 
their caste at Chateau-Thierry. By an 
act which went into effect July 1, 1918, 
the strength of the corps was tempo- 
rarily increased from 698 officers and 
30,000 men to 3,017 officers and 75,000 
men. The.wvolunteer enlistments were 
stopped by Executive order on Aug. 8, 
when the maximum, showing a total of 
78,017, had about been reached. 
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According to General Pershing’s re- 
port to Secretary of War Baker, dated 
Nov. 20, 1918, the losses to the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force had been as 
follows up to Nov. 18: Killed and died 
of wounds, 36,145; died of disease, 14,- 
811; deaths unclassified, 2,204; wounded, 
179,625; prisoners, 2,163; missing, 1,160. 
A supplementary report transmitted 
Nov. 30 made the following distribution 
of casualties which the Expeditionary 
Force of 1,338,169 combat troops had 
suffered in France, according to data 
verified up to Nov. 26: 


Killed in action, 28,363; died of wounds, 
12,101; died of disease, 16,034; deaths 
unclassified, 1,980; prisoners and miss- 
ing, 14,290, and 189,955 wounded, divided 
as follows: Severely wounded, 54,751; 
undetermined, 43,168; slightly, 92,036.- 


On Jan. 7 the War Department re- 
ceived a report giving the casualties suf- 
fered by the American Expeditionary 
Force in Northern Russia as follows: 
Killed in action and died of wounds, 3 
officers and 57 men; died of disease, 
2 officers and 63 men; accidentally 
killed, 4 men; drowned, 1 officer and 2 
men; missing in action, 16 men; 
wounded, 15. 

Before the United States entered the 
war 67 members of the navy had lost 
their lives on armed merchantmen at- 
tacked by submarines; during the war 
the service lost on sea by the sinking of 
48 naval vessels and 130 merchant ves- 
sels in convoy 1,142 officers and men. 


The casualties suffered by the Marine 
Corps are best described in a passage 
taken from the most recent report of 
the Secretary of the Navy: 


With only 8,000 men engaged in the 
fiercest battles, the Marine Corps casual- 
ties numbered 69 officers and 1,531 en- 
listed men dead, and 78 officers and 
2,435 enlisted men wounded seriously 
enough to be officially reported by 
cablegram to which number should be 
added not a few whose wounds did not 
incapacitate them from further fighting. 
However, with a casualty list that num- 
bers nearly half the original 8,000 men 
who entered battle, the official reports 
account for only 57 United States Marines 
who have been captured by the enemy. 


From the foregoing data the totals 
reached in regard to the American troops 
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as shown in the table were obtained as 
follows: 
Total 

Mobilized. Dead. W’ded. Miss. Casual. 
Army ...3,665,000 65,000 189,955 14,290 269,245 
Casualties 
in Russia 
Navy ... 
Marine 
Ors. +... 


529,504 1,142 


78,017 1,609 


. .»4,272,521 67,813 192,483 14,363 274,659 


Total 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


In his last report for 1918 Secretary 
Baker draws an interesting comparison 
between the development of the British 
and American expeditionary forces, 
which contains hitherto unknown facts 
in regard to the former: 

The British forces in France climbed 

te one million men in the Fall of 1915, 
and to a high figure of slightly more 
than two million troops in the Summer 
of 1917, three years after England en- 
tered the war. In nineteen months after 
the United States entered the war we 
were represented overseas by an army of 
two million men. The growth of the 
American force was twice as rapid as 
that of the British force. It must be 
borne in mind that the British, practi- 
cally from the beginning, used large 
numbers of men to fill gaps left by 
casualties, while the American forces 
could for many months apply practically 
every man to building up the force. 

Prior to the war the land forces of the 
United Kingdom, which were first af- 
fected, consisted of the Regular Army of 
160,000 men and the Territorial Army, 
organized primarily for home defense. 
At the battles of Mons and the Marne 
the expeditionary force was of about 60,- 
000; its losses were filled by a special 
reserve. During 1915 Lord Derby, Di- 
rector General of Recruiting, managed 
to maintain the volunteer system and 
registered 2,829,263 men between the 
ages of 18 and 40, which brought the 
total enrollment up to 2,500,000, of which 
only about 1,000,000 remained effective. 
The new Military Service act, which 
came into force on Feb. 10, 1916, added 
820,000 men to the army during that and 
the following year, and then, in January, 
1918, it became necessary to withdraw 
nearly 500,000 men under 24 years of age 
from essential industries and send them 
into the army on account of the expected 
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German offensive which actually began 
March 21. 

It was in explanation of the transfer 
of 420,000 from industry that Sir Auk- 
land Geddes, Minister of National Serv- 
ice, made an important statement in the 
House of Commons on Jan. 19, 1918, in 
regard to the man power of the empire. 
He said that the British Army was then 
over 4,000,000 strong on all fronts where 
it was engaged. The empire as a whole 
had raised over 7,500,000. England alone 
had contributed 4,500,000, or 60 per cent.; 
Scotland, 620,000, or 8 per cent.; Wales, 
280,000, or 3.7 per cent.; Ireland, 170,000, 
or 2.3 per cent., and the dominions, 900,- 
000, or 12 per cent.—significant figures 
of which all, except the Irish, may be 
proud. 

In 1918 the United Kingdom by a new 
class of recruits and the diversion of 
man power from industries to the war 
had managed to raise the total registra- 
tion from 5,570,000 to a few hundred 
over 6,000,000 when the armistice was 
signed. To this may be added the total 
registration in the British possessions, 
which furnished, in round numbers, from 
the beginning of the war, 2,000,000 men. 
These, however, include the numerous 
camp followers of the native Indian 
Army and the native troops in Africa, 
concerning which little statistical infor- 
mation has so far been published. 

Canada, with a contribution of nearly 
1,000,000 men, 800,000 of whom went 
overseas, lost a total of 220,182, with a 
mortality total of 60,383. The list, pub- 
lished at Ottawa Jan. 3, follows: 


Other 
Officers. Ranks. 
33,824 
11,806 
5,185 
148,669 


Total. 
35,666 
12,420 

5,405 
155,799 
war 3,575 
Presumed dead 4,529 4,671 
Missing 884 425 
Deaths in Canada.... 2,221 


Killed in action 
Died of wounds 
Died of disease 
Wounded 


204,397 220,182 

Total deaths, 60,383. 

Two thousand five hundred and eight 
prisoners have been repatriated, escaped, or 
died while prisoners of war. 

Australia, with her volunteer system, 
out of a population of 5,000,000 sent 


abroad 336,000, which suffered a total 
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loss of 290,191, including 54,431 dead, 
156,000 wounded, and 3,401 prisoners. 

India’s contribution to the war, in both 
white and native troops, and the losses 
these troops sustained are set forth as 
follows in a report from the India Office 
on Nov. 27, 1918: 


At the outbreak of war the strength of 
the army in India was: British, 76,953; 
Indian, 239,561. The number of Indian 
ranks recruited during the war up to 
Sept. 30, 1918, was 1,161,789, of which 
757,747 were combatants and the rest non- 
combatants. The number of officers and 
men sent on service overseas from India 
up to Sept. 30, 1918, was: 
British. 

5,403 
18,934 


Indian. 
46,936 
131,496 
588,717 
116,159 
4,428 
4,938 
20,243 
29,457 


Bast Africh.cicccees 
France ° 
Mesopotamia ... 
BIE ndc ctncds ° 
Gallipoli 
BOIOMEE écdévtcscusecs 
Aden 
Persian Gulf... 
219,534 953,374 
1,172,908 
British ranks sent from India 
to England 42,430 


Grand: t0tal .cisiecsscddveccess ASaeee 


The total Indian casualties in the same 
period were 101,439, of which more than 
half were incurred in Mesopotamia. In 
this theatre there were 14,742 killed and 
30,589 wounded. The next largest casual- 
ties were incurred in France, with 6,900 
killed and 16,380 wounded. 


On Nov. 19, 1918, the British Deputy 
Secretary of War, Mr. Macpherson, made 
a long statement in the House of Com- 
mons giving the total casualties of the 
British Armies as they had so far been 
ascertained and tabulated. On Nov. 26 
the British Admiralty issued a statement 
in regard to naval losses. Mr. Macpher- 


son said: 

The military casualties in the Expedi- 
tionary Forces in the different theatres 
of war are necessarily incomplete, and 
I am afraid that some time will have to 
elapse before the exact figures can be 
given. Up to Nov. 10, 1918, the figures, 
including the dominion and the Indian 
troops, in the various theatres of opera- 
tions, are as follows: 


KILLED 
(Including died of wounds and other 
causes.) Other 
Officers. Ranks. 
32,769 526,843 
86 941 
bedava cvedewe, meee 31,737 


France 


Dardanelles 


Other 

Officers. Ranks. 

Saloniki 285 7,330 
Mesopotamia 1,340 29,769 
Egypt 1,098 14,794 
East Africa 8,724 
Other Theatres 690 


WOUNDED 
Other 
Officers. Ranks. 
83,142 1,750,203 
334 4,612 
75,508 
16,058 
48,686 
35,762 
7,276 
1,373 


Dardanelles 
Saloniki 
Mesopotamia 
Egypt 
East Africa . 
Other theatres 
MISSING 
Including prisoners of war (including 
6,741 officers and 164,767 other ranks 
known to be prisoners of war and also 
over 80,000 officers and other ranks whose 
deaths had been accepted for official pur- 
poses) : Other 
Officers. Ranks. 
10,846 315,849 
38 727 
Dardanelles 258 7,431 
Saloniki 114 2,713 
Mesopotamia 566 14,789 
Egypt 183 3,705 
East Africa ..... uieawenne 38 929 
Other Theatres...cisecice 51 908 


Totals of killed, wounded, and missing: 
KILLED 


1,939,478 

MISSING 
CE odie dnave velducanadcoeoes 12,094 
Other Ranks 347,051 


TOTAL OF KILLED, WOUNDED, AND 
MISSING 


2,907,357 


-+ 3,049,991 


The subsequent statement of the Ad- 
miralty includes all the various depart- 
ments of the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Marines, but excludes the Royal Navy 
Division used on land, which had been 
included in Mr. Macpherson’s statement. 
The Admiralty statement is: 

Officers. Men. 
. 2,466 30,895 
Wounded 4,378 


Missing 32 
Prisoners 953 


Cran’: Tote) 6 cid cdcwcddaesta 


36,258 
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The figures include a number of offi- 
cers and men of British merchaiit ships 
and fishing vessels serving on board H. 
M. ships and auxiliaries and other com- 
missioned vessels, In addition the follow- 
ing losses have been sustained by men 
of these classes while pursuing their ordi- 
nary vocations: 

Officers. 
and Men. 
eovccccccces 14,661 
eveSeereoronvereceececccens 3,295 


LOSSES OF FRANCE 


France was able to place in the field 
at once nineteen army corps, amounting 
to 800,000 combatants. By the time of 
the battle of the Marne in September 
this force had been reinforced by thirty- 
six divisions of reserve troops, by terri- 
torials, and 20,000 troops from Algiers 
and Morocco, both white and native. 

By January, 1915, France had enrolled 
in her army, excluding colonial troops, 
fully 12 per cent. of her population, or 
4,800,000, including the classes of 1915 
and 1916. Four subsequent classes were 
added later, producing about 1,500,000, 
which gave Continental France alone a 
total of 6,300,000 men enrolled. 


During the war France issued no 
figures in regard to either recruiting or 
enlistments or casualties. Subsequently, 
however, French officials have been fur- 
nished with data as far as ascertained 
and audited. Thus M. Abraz, Under 
Secretary of State, announced in the 
Chamber on Dec. 26, 1918, that the num- 
ber of killed up to Nov. 1 aggregated 
1,071,300, with 31,800 officers and 1,040,- 
000 men, while the total number of dead, 
prisoners, and missing reached 42,000 
officers and 1,789,000 men.; and it was 
believed that among the prisoners 8,300 
officers and 1,789,000 men; and it was 
This statement had been in reply to a 
speech made by the Socialist Deputy, 
Lucien Voilin, which, although a plea for 
the immediate demobilization of the 
army, furnished valuable information. 
Voilin said: 

I betray no secret when I say that the 
problem of demobilization presents itself 
thus: we have mobilized 6,900,000 men, 
we have had about 1,400,000 killed, while 
800,000 recovered from wounds. We are 
going to demobilize 1,200,000 reserves, 


territorials, and heads of families. There 
are about 3,500,000 men who will remain 


MIO. svsvccsves 
Captured 
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mobilized. The question is what does the 
Government intend to do with 2,000,000 
of these who do not belong to the active 
forces. 


Then on Jan. 8 the French High Com- 
mission to the United States made the 
first comprehensive statement showing 
that France had mobilized in all a num- 
ber equal to that mobilized by the 
British Empire as far as combatants 
were concerned, and that the republic 
had lost in man power 2,260,000, or 
nearly 6 per cent. of its population. 
Some of the principal features of the 
commission’s statement are as follows: 


Men killed in action or dead of wounds 
numbered 1,028,000, and to the total must 
be added 299,000 listed as missing and 
given up for lost, making a total of 1,- 
327,000. The number of wounded was 
3,000,000, with 435,000 listed as prisoners. 
Three-fourths of the wounded have re- 
covered, either entirely or at least to such 
an extent as to be fit to work again. 


Slightly less than 700,000 are absolutely 
unable to work and have been pensioned. 
To these figures* must® be added those 
who will come back from prison camps 
in Germany unfit for work. The French 
Government estimates that the total 
number of unfit and pensioned may 
finally be between 800,000 and 900,000 
men. 

The losses among native troops coming 
from French colonies or protectorates 
were 42,500 killed or died of wounds, with 
15,000 missing and very probably dead. 
The number pensioned after wounds or 
illness was 44,000, to which must be added 
those of the 3,500 held as prisoners of 
war who will have to be pensioned. 


“If one considers only the _ losses 
among French citizens,’’ said the com- 
mission’s statement, ‘‘ and compares their 
‘““number to the population of France, 
‘‘ about 38,000,000, and to the number of 
‘““men mobilized, about 7,500,000, one sees 
‘‘that the total killed or dead of wounds, 
‘missing, and unfit for work was be- 
“tween 5 and 6 per cent. of the French 
‘‘ population and -between 26 and 30 per 
“cent. of the men mobilized.”’ 


ITALY 


Liability to serve in the army or the 
navy is general and personal in Italy. 
This liability lasts for nineteen years, 
and begins at the age of 20. The annual 
contingent is divided into three cate- 


gories. The first of these joins the 
standing army; the second the same, but 
with unlimited leave; the third is en- 
rolled in the Territorial Militia. Italy 
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entered the war against Austria-Hun- 
gary after ten months of preparation. 
In that time she had built upon the foun- 
dation of 14,121 officers, 250,000 of other 
ranks, and a cavalry corps of 55,727 un- 
til it presented a military establishment 
of four field armies and one reserve 
army of something over a million—515,- 
000 in the standing army, 245,000 in the 
Mobile Militia, and 340,000 in the Terri- 
torial Militia. Aside from such corps as 
the Alpini, Grenadiers, Bersaglieri, and 
the Carabinieri, or military police, many 
regiments were locally recruited and pre- 
served their traditional local names, for 
whose glory they fought. The general 
inspiration, however, was the King and 
the House of Savoy. 


These conditions and inspiration ob- 
tained down to the time of the disaster 
of Caporetto, in the Autumn of 1917, by 
which time 3,500,000 combatants had 
been mobilized. Caporetto changed both 
the conditions and the inspiration. Three 
of the old armies were allowed to retain 
their old organization and preserve the 
traditions of their old spirit, but seven 
new armies were mobilized on an entire- 
ly different plan—their condition was 
changed from local—from the “ paese” 
and the “ regione ”—to the national, and 
Italy, not the dynasty, became the in- 
spiration. When Austria-Hungary was 
forced to capitulate, Italy had a concen- 
trated, compact military establishment 
of about 2,500,000 combatants, the sur- 
vivors of an original total recruiting of 
5,500,000. 

So far, on account of the unsettled con- 
dition of affairs on the Adriatic littoral, 
Italy has not begun to demobilize, and 
data in regard to her casualties have 
been published in very much the same 
way that the casualties of the French 
Army have become known—through 
Parliamentary utterances. The huge 
number of prisoners and missing (1,393,- 
000) is accounted for up to 80 per cent. 
by Caporetto. Emphasis may also be 
laid upon the enormous number of per- 
manently disabled among the wounded, 
due to the high altitudes in which Italy 
conducted the larger part of her opera- 
tions; these number over 1,000,000, ac- 
cording to Francesco Nitti, Minister of 


the Treasury. On Dec. 21, Salvatore 
Barzilai, former Cabinet Minister, who 
was then with the King in Paris, made 
a statement in regard to Italian casual- 
ties which was supplemented as follows 
by Colonel Ugo Pizzarello of the Italian 
Military Mission in the United States: 


Killed in action 

Dead by disease in war zone.... 

Wounded, disabled, missing, 
prisoners 


300,000 


Grand total 


On Dec. 31 the Supreme Command of 
the Italian Army added these details to 
the round numbers employed by Colonel 
Pizzarello: Losses on all fronts during 
the war, 460,000, of whom 16,326 were 
officers. Of the 947,000 wounded, 33,397 
were officers. 

Very little has been officially stated 
in regard to prisoners, but with the total 
number of casualties at hand and the 
number of dead and wounded to be sub- 
tracted from the total, the deduction is 
not difficult. 


BELGIUM 


In case of war Belgium was prepared 
to mobilize at once 31-3 per cent. of her 
population, but the unexpected invasion 
by Germany allowed her to place in the 
field 117,000 men instead of the expect- 
ed 250,000. Volunteers increased the 
original force by 20,000 during August, 
1914, but after the battle of the Yser 
the entire royal army did not, according 
to a statement made by the Minister of 
War on Nov. 15, 1917, exceed 60,000. 
During 1915 the military establishment 
was entirely reorganized and_ re- 
equipped, so that by Autumn of 1917 it 
possessed a combat strength of 180,000 
well-trained men, made up principally of 
recruits who managed to slip out of the 
German-occupied territory and reservists 
who had been abroad when the war be- 
gan. When Germany capitulated the 
kingdom’s total registration of comba- 
tants numbered 267,000. 


RUSSIA 


Russia had prepared for military serv- 
ice in the Autumn of 1914 8 per cent. of 
her population of 165,000,000, or 13,200,- 


000. She was able to avail herself at 
once, and until the Spring of 1915, of 
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about half that number. By the follow- 
ing Summer she had reached her max- 
imum enrollment of combatants, which 
numbered at the time of the Brusiloff 
offensive nearly 12,000,000. It was 
brought up to that figure between then 
and the revolution of March, 1917, after 
which the armies gradually, and then 
more rapidly, dispersed. After Novem- 
ber of that year they ceased to operate 
as an organized force against the enemy. 

Russia’s enormous losses in prisoners 
were principally due to her retreat from 
East Prussia in December, 1914, and to 
the great retreat through Galicia and 
Poland in the following Spring and Sum- 
mer. On the other hand, there were two 
periods when her taking of prisoners, 
principally non-German Austro-Hunga- 
rians, was equally extensive. Her initial 
Galician campaign netted her to the fall 
of Przemysl over 1,000,000, while in the 
first week of the Brusiloff offensive of 
the Summer of 1916 she captured 
271,620. 

According to a statement made by 
Premier Kerensky on the eve of the Bol- 
shevist coup d’état of Nov. 7, 1917, the 
Russian casualties in the first year of 
the war had amounted to 3,800,000 men, 
in the second to less than 3,000,000, and 
in the third year to less than 2,000,000. 
As Kerensky at that time was also the 
War Minister, it is to be presumed that 
he had access to the archives of his im- 
perial predecessors. The only other in- 
formation we have on the subject is a 
statement issued by a Russian statis- 
tician in Petrograd on Dec. 22, 1918, 
which was to the effect that, of the total 
Russian casualties in the war, amount- 
ing to 9,150,000, (the approximate total 
of Kerensky,) 1,700,000 had been killed; 
disabled men numbered 1,450,000, while 
3,500,000 soldiers had been wounded, and 
the prisoners lost numbered 2,500,000. 
According to a dispatch received by the 
State Department at Washington on Jan. 
2, 1919, 750,000 Russian prisoners had 
died in German prison camps. 


OTHER ALLIED ARMIES 


Among the remaining associated na- 
tions Serbia calls for special mention, as 
the ravages of the enemy, of disease, and 
of famine caused her to lose about 50 
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per cent. of her civilian population. 
Serbia’s army, which had turned an 
almost inevitable defeat into victory in 
December, 1914, capturing over 40,000 
Austrians and driving the rest from the 
land, still had 220,000 combatants when 
Bulgaria entered the war against her in 
the following Autumn. What then hap- 
pened is best told in the language of 
the Serbian Minister of War uttered on 
Nov. 14, 1918: 

Serbia, from July 25, 1914, to July 14, 
1916, placed 707,348 men in the field. 
During the whole of this period Serbia 
maintained a force of 500,000 effectives. 
The number of men mobilized amounted 
to 24 per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion within the old frontiers of Serbia. 
Only about 100,000 men were drawn from 
the new provinces, because in the newly 
liberated (Macedonian) territories the 
military organization was not yet com- 
plete. In the two great Austrian offen- 
sives in 1914 the number of men killed 
in battle was 45,861 and the number of 
deaths from wounds and sickness 69,022. 

In 1915 the number of deaths from 
sickness was 56,842. The total number of 
deaths from all causes was 171,725. At 
the time of the retreat, 139,000 wounded 
were left behind on the battlefields and 
in hospitals, or sent home disabled or for 
convalescence, all of whom were taken 
prisoner by the enemy. During the ter- 
rible retreat across Albania there perished 
in the fighting and from cold, sickness, 
and hunger, 150,000 men. The last call- 
up (old men) and part of the third call-up 
amounted together to 100,000 men, who 
were only employed on garrison duty, re- 
mained in Serbia, and were taken 
prisoner by the enemy. The number of 
men brought to Corfu, Bizerta, and 
France—the remnant of the Serbian 
armies—amounted to 150,000. 

According to the official returns, the 
number of those fallen in battle and dead 
in captivity, up to the last Serbian of- 
fensive, amounted to °%2,000, which is as 
much as to say that one-half of Serbia’s 
male population had perished outright in 
the European war. 

The figures which represent the Greek 
mobilization do not take into account the 
Greek Army mobilized by King Constan- 
tine in the Autumn of 1915, 550,000 
strong, and demobilized eighteen months 
later. They represent the Venizelos vol- 
unteers, numbering 80,000, and the new 
Greek Army of 150,000, all mobilized to 
participate in the war on the side of the 
Allies in 1917-18. The casualties are de- 
rived from individual official estimates, 
and do not take into account the 20,000 
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Greek soldiers interned in Germany or 
the Greeks who died in the Turkish 
Army. 

The figures dealing with the Portu- 
guese Army were recently published in 
O Observador of Oporto. Those concern- 
Rumania, with the exception of the fig- 
ure denoting the number mobilized, 
750,000, which is official, are compiled 
from semi-official reports emanating 
from Jassy and Bucharest. 


ARMIES OF THE ENEMY 


The statement that Germany mobilized 
no fewer than 11,000,000 combatants is 
based upon the known statistics in re- 
gard to her population and a knowledge 
of the operation of her military laws. 
The war began with the mobilization of 
all men having gone through military 
training, (including the existing active 
army of 870,000 men and its reserves,) 
making a total of 4,500,000. From this 
point onward the accretions are shown in 
the following table, the yield of comba- 
tants of each new class (i. e., not includ- 
ing garrison services and labor bat- 
talions) being taken at 450,000, except 
the class of 1920, which was only mo- 
bilized up to 250,000: 


1914 August 

From August: 
Ersatz Reserve 
Class 1914 recruits 
Landsturm I. Ban 
May-July: 

Class 1915 

Rest of Landsturm 
Sept.-Nov., Class 1916 
Oct.-Dec., ‘‘Recuperated”’ .... 
** Recuperated ’”’ 
Landsturm If, 


1,100,000 


450,000 
150,000 
450,000 
300,000 
200,000 
Ban, non- 
450,000 

Mar.-Nov.: 

Class 1917 

‘‘Recuperated”’ 

From Nov., Class 1918 

‘‘Recuperated”’ 

Aug., Class 1919 
Nov., ‘* Recuperated ”’ 
1918 Class 1920 


1917 


Total ..ccscccccscccvces eeccceces 11,000,000 


Germany’s U-boats were recalled on 
Oct. 25, 1918, and in the morning of 
Nov. 11 her land hostilities ceased. Up 
to August, 1917, she had published near- 
ly 1,000 casualty lists, which were of 
great service in calculating her man 
losses. Henceforth the lists did not ap- 
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pear regularly in the German newspa- 
pers until the Ebert Government came 
in. So far the most comprehensive data 
in regard to Germany’s losses in the war 
are those based on Casualty List No. 
1,284, of Oct. 24, 1918, and published in 
the Cologne Gazette of Nov. 25. They 
include the naval losses, whose relatively 
high figure, 70,509, was due to the fact 
that numerous naval brigades were used 
in the trenches. 


Up to Oct. 25 the total casualties re- 
ported were 6,066,769, of whom more 
than 4,750,000 were Prussians. The total 
includes the naval casualties, which 
were 70,000, comprised of more than 
25,000 dead, more than 15,000 missing, 
and nearly 29,000 wounded. 


Casualty List No. 1,284, published on 
Oct. 24, according to the Cologne Ga- 
zette, placed the number of dead at 
1,611,104, the number of wounded at 
3,683,143, and the missing at 772,522. 
The paper says that of the number re-. 
ported missing 180,000 may be consid- 
ered dead. 


The Cologne paper uses the word ap- 


palling in describing the casualties 
among the officers. The total on Oct. 
24 included 44,700 officers killed, 82,460 
officers wounded, and 13,600 missing, a 
total of 140,760. The loss in officers 
alone, the paper points out, exceeds the 
total casualties of Germany in the Fran- - 
co-Prussian War of 1870, when the total 
losses were 129,698. 


The total on Oct. 24, which did not in- 
clude casualty lists from the fighting on 
the western front after that date nor the 
German losses in Palestine, was appor- 
tioned by the paper as follows among 
the various army contingents: 

Prussia — 1,262,060 dead, 
- wounded, 616,139 missing; total, 

870. 

Bavaria—150,658 dead, 363,823 wounded, 

72,115 missing; total, 586,596. 

Saxony—108,017 dead, 252,027 wounded, 

51,787 missing; total, 411,831. 
Wiirttemberg — 64,507 dead, 155,654 
wounded, 16,802 missing; total, 236,963. 
Navy—25,862 dead, 28,968 wounded, 15,- 
679 missing; total, 70,509. 

Although the man power of Austria- 
Hungary was organized on lines similar 
to that of Germany for war, yet two 
influences contributed to prevent her 


2,882,671 
4,760,- 
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from mobilizing her full strength of 8,- 
500,000 men—the contrived absence from 
the war of large numbers of Austrian 
Germans and Magyar officers of noble 
family, and the fact that the troops 
themselves did not form a homogeneous 
body. In the first year of the war the 
casualty lists published by the Vienna 
War Office showed the following result 
in killed, wounded, sick, and prisoners 
on the four fronts on which the army 
was then engaged: 
Wounded 
Killed. and Sick. Pris’rs. 
431,800 1,741,500 580,000 
95,900 78,000 
Italian front 73,700 13,500 
French front 4,000 600 
Shortly afterward Vienna ceased to 
publish casualty lists from which calcu- 
lations could be made that would produce 
useful general statistics. Early in 1916 
the Italian General Staff estimated, on 
information obtained from the Intelli- 
gence Department, the situation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army to be as fol- 
lows: : 
With the armies 2,220,000 
Losses after 16 months campaigning 
at the rate of 180,000 men a month 2,880,000 
‘Starred’? men indispensable to the 
work of the country 
Men abroad 


Position. 
Russian front 
Serbian front 


5,800,000 

The estimated losses of 180,000 a 
month were produced after a most elab- 
orate method of checking up reports of 


deserters. Up to that time the Dual 
Monarchy had mobilized 6,450,000, and 
so the balance then available was ac- 
counted for in the following manner: 


Wounded under treatment who will 
return to the front 

In the depots (wounded who have 
recovered, Landsturm, and a sec- 
tion of the 1916 class) 

ONT cnubkss oesknsaeeboneenw ens ss See 


650,000 
After that time, it is believed by com- 
petent authority, not more than 50,000 
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men were added before the capitula- 
tion, although the classes of 1918 and 
1919 should have produced a minimum 
of 400,000, and the new law affecting 
the Landsturm between the ages of 50 
and 55 should have produced 250,000 
more. 


Again, on the eve of Caporetto, the 
Italian General Staff estimated the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian effectives to number 2,- 
239,000. According to official statistics 
received at Geneva, the Austro-Hunga- 
rian armies suffered a loss up to the 
end of May, 1918, of above 4,000,000, 
and the total number of dead was placed 
at 800,000. 


As the Italians took in all over 
700,000 Austrian prisoners, and as 
the Russians captured over 500,000, the 
total number of prisoners may be ap- 
proximately arrived at, while the 
wounded would be the difference of the 
sum of prisoners and dead and ‘the total 
casualty figure, 5,211,000, which is 
reached by adding to the 4,000,000 the 
estimate of 1,211,000 Austrian losses suf- 
fered since last May—an estimate made 
by the Italian military authorities. 


The Turkish figures employed in the 
great table are British official estimates 
except as regards the number of pris- 
oners; that is exact. 


On Jan. 6 the Bulgarian Government 
at Sofia sent out a statement which ap- 
proximately agrees with expert esti- 
mates, except that the the number of 
wounded is made to exceed the entire 
number of men mobilized. Evidently the 
million unit is here a mistake. the state- 
ment readg: 


“Bulgaria’s losses in the war were: 
Killed and missing, 101,224; wounded, 1,- 
152,399, and prisoners, 10,825. These 
figures do not include the losses during 
the retreat from Macedonia, when many 
died of influenza, exhaustion, and famine 
and 90,000 were taken prisoner.”’ 





Getting Back to a Peace Basis 


United States Government’s Solution of Many Problems 
Created by the Ending of Hostilities 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1918] 


HE ending of the war brought in 
its train many pressing problems 
whose solution was certain to tax 
the energies of the United States. 

Chief among these were the demobiliza- 
tion of military and naval forces at home 
and abroad, the economies necessary after 
the war’s enormous drain on the nation’s 
resources, and the absorption into the 
economic system of the vast number of 
workers suddenly returned to it. 

On Jan. 4, General March, United 
States Chief of Staff, issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


The designation of men for release from 
the army has reached a point now where 
we have come to the combatant divisions, 
and during the week I have authorized 
orders to be issued to begin the discharge 
of men from the combatant divisions, and 
to proceed through them gradually. The 
number of men designated for discharge 
in the United States is now 1,004,000. 

The number of men that have been des- 
ignated for early return to the United 
States, in addition to those which have 
already sailed, is 292,000. In addition to 
those, the 30th, 37th, and 91st Divisions 
and 2d Corps Headquarters, totaling 
about 83,000 men, have been put on pri- 
ority and will be released as shipping be- 
comes available. This makes a total avail- 
able for early discharge of 1,379,000 men. 

Reports show that, according to latest 
data on hand, up to and including Dec. 
28, 1918, the discharge of 592,245 men in 
the United States was accomplished. The 
number of men actually released in the 
United States, as reported to us, is 630,- 
369. The number of officers who have 
been discharged, up to and including Jan. 
3, is 40,491. 


WORK FOR SOLDIERS 


Various organizations, some Federal 
and others State and Municipal, actively 
interested themselves in securing work 
for returning soldiers, and in the main 
with excellent results. The United 
States Employment Service, in the week 
ended Dec. 7, 1918, reported that it had 
found employment for 84,284 applicants. 


The methods adopted were described in 
the following official statement by the 
Department of Labor: 


Telegraph reports from camp represen- 
tatives of the United States Employment 
Service in the demobilization camps of 
the country, to the department, indicate 
that the replacement of soldiers is pro- 
ceeding rapidly and effectively. The 
work being done by the camp represen- 
tatives has an illustration in the report 
from Camp Devens. * * * Every soldier up 
for discharge is personally interviewed 
by the representative forty-eight hours 
prior to discharge proceedings, the data 
gained from him are sent on to the Fed- 
eral director of his home State and by. 
the latter forwarded to the Employment 
Service Bureau in the community where 
the soldier lives. The local employment 
bureau then seeks to place the soldier 
there. 

Since Nov. 29 the camp representative 
at Camp Devens has interviewed 11,907 
men. Of these, 801 have been placed in 
new jobs, 2,590 have been referred back 
to old jobs, 1,975 have been referred to 
service offices, 6,721 convinced the army 
and service interviewers that they need- 
ed no assistance. A careful record of 
name, address, and serial number of the 
soldier, as well as the name, address, 
and character of the employer, was ob- 
tained in each instance. 

Group replacements are not uncommon 
in Camp Devens and other field bureaus. 
In one instance a Captain and practically 
his entire company were placed on a con- 
struction job, with the Captain as fore- 
man of the gang. Many officers also are 
obtaining positions through the United 
States Employment Service. Nine such 
were sent from Camp Devens to one em- 
ployer. Reports from the demobilization 
camps indicate that the soldiers about to 
be discharged are coming to depend more 
and more on the service, at their dis- 
posal, of the camp bureaus. 


SOLDIERS’ PAY 


Considerable criticism was caused in 
Congress and in the press by complaint 
on the part of soldiers that their pay 
was in arrears, sometimes to the extent 
of many months. It was admitted at 
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the War Department that this was true 
in some cases, owing to lost records, in- 
sufficient data, and the rapid changes 
in the war zone due to military exi- 
gencies. An explanation was issued, 
‘ Jan. 3, by the Finance Division of the 
Quartermaster Corps, which read in 
part: 


Finance officers are available at every 
port of debarkation, at every cantonment, 
camp, and headquarters, and at every 
hospital, and instructions are explicit and 
comprehensive that if a soldier has no 
papers he is to be given a partial pay- 
ment on his own statement, and final 
payment, so far as the record shows; 
all discharged men are given their travel 
allowances, which, with reduction in rail- 
road fares secured by the War Depart- 
ment, insure a comfortable journey to 
their homes, while in most cases dis- 
charged men receive every penny which 
they claim is due them. 


The division announced that to date a 
total of $1,694,114,660 had been paid to 
officers, soldiers, and _ soldiers’ de- 
pendents since the declaration of war. 


PROVISION FOR DISABLED 


Thomas B. Love, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, gave a résumé of the 
provision made for soldiers and sailors 
who had incurred disability in the line of 
duty. The salient features of the state- 
ment are here appended: 


The War Risk Insurance act provides 
that officers and enlisted men in the 
army and navy who are discharged from 
the service and who are disabled as a 
result of personal injury suffered or dis- 
ease contracted in the line of duty and 
not caused by the man’s own willful mis- 
conduct shall after discharge be paid the 
prescribed monthly compensation so long 
as the disability continues. These month- 
ly payments are to be graduated in 
amount according to number and rela- 
tionship of the man’s dependents and the 
extent of his disability. 

If and while the disability is total a 
man having no wife or child is to receive 
$30 a month, a wife and no child $45 a 
month, a wife and one child $55 a month, 
a wife and two children $65 a month, and 
a wife and three or more children $75 a 
month; or, if he has no wife but one child 
$40 a month, with $10 a month for each 
additional child up to two. If the man is 
totally disabled and in addition so help- 
less as to be in constant need of a nurse 
or attendant he is to receive such addi- 
tional sum, not to exceed $20 a month, as 
the Director of the bureau may deem 
reasonable, and if a man has lost both 
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feet or both hands or both eyes, or has 
become totally blind or helpless and per- 
manently bedridden, he shall receive $100 
a month, provided that in such cases no 
additional allowance shall be made for 
@ nurse or attendant. 

If the disability is partial the monthly 
compensation shall be the percentage of 
the compensation for total disability equal 
to the degree of reduction in earning 
capacity. 

In addition to this fixed compensation 
the law provides that the injured person 
shall be furnished such reasonable Gov- 
ernmental medical, surgical, or hospital 
service, and with such supplies, including 
artificial limbs, trusses, and similar ap- 
pliances, as the Director of the bureau 
may determine to be useful and reason- 
ably necessary. 

The law provides that this compensation 
shall be payable only after a claim there- 
for is filed, and such claim may be filed 
at any time within five years after dis- 
charge or resignation from the service. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Nearly half a million National Guards- 
men in the Federal service as officers 
and enlisted men of the United States 
Army will be completely freed from 


military service, both Federal and State, 
when discharged from the army, under 
an opinion by Acting Judge Advocate 
General S. T. Answell, approved by Sec- 
retary Baker, and promulgated by Gen- 
eral March, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Jan. 4, for they will not automatically 
revert to their former status as National 
Guardsmen. 


On June 30, 1918, there were 16,978 
National Guard officers and 417,431 Na- 
tional Guard enlisted men in the United 
States Army, a total of 434,409, every 
man of whom will be affected by the 
decision. 


This decision grew out of the fact that 
the Federal military authorities take the 
position that when National Guardsmen 
were “ drafted ” into the Federal service 
they ceased to be National Guardsmen, 
and that when mustered out they must 
revert to a civilian status. Under this 
ruling it will be necessary for the various 
States, desirous of so doing, to create by 
voluntary enlistment new National Guard 
forces, or to enlarge the National Guard 
forces that have been created since the 
old guard was drafted, inasmuch as it is 
wholly optional with discharged National 
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Guardsmen whether they will re-enter 
the guard after leaving the American 
Army. 

Immediate legislation authorizing re- 
sumption of voluntary enlistment in the 
regular army and the repeal of pro- 
visions of the Selective Service act lim- 
iting enlistments to the period of the 
war was urged by Secretary Baker in 
a letter to Chairman Dent of the House 
Military Committee on Dec. 26. 


The War Department on Dec. 23 
recommended that the permanent rank 
of General should be bestowed on John 
J. Pershing, Commander of the Ameri- 
can forces in France; Peyton C. March, 
Chief of Staff, and Tasker H. Bliss, mili- 
tary representative in the Supreme War 
Council, and that the permanent rank of 
Lieutenant General should be conferred 
on Hunter Liggett and Robert Lee Bul- 
lard, commanding the First and Second 
Armies. 


RECORD OF AIR FIGHTERS 


An official report received at the War 
Department, Jan. 10, showed that there 
were sixty-three “ Aces ”—men who had 
downed five or more enemy machines—in 
the American Army when hostilities 
ceased. Of these, the leader was Captain 
Edward V. Rickenbacher of Columbus, 
Ohio, who had twenty-six enemy planes 
to his credit. 


When the armistice went into effect 
on the western front on the morning of 
Nov. 11, the American Army had in op- 
eration on the front forty-five airplane 
squadrons. This statement was made in 
a brief review of the operations of the 
American Air Service in France, up to 
Nov. 12, which Major Gen. Harbord 
cabled to the Director of the Air Service. 


Major Gen. Harbord reported that 845 
enemy planes were brought down by 
American fliers. Of these the destruction 
or capture of 491 was confirmed. Eighty- 
two enemy balloons were reported as 
destroyed, confirmation being available 
in the cases of fifty-seven. The United 
States lost 271 planes and forty-five bal- 
loons. 


Concerning commissioned personnel 
casualties the dispatch reported that 109 
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were killed, 103 wounded, 200 missing, 
twenty-seven were taken prisoner and 
three were interned—a total of 442. 


The Air Service included, in the zone 
of advance, 2,161 officers and 22,351 sol- 
diers—a total of 24,512 at the actual 
front. There were also 4,643 officers 
and 28,353 soldiers in the service of sup- 
ply. With the French armies there 
were detailed eight American flying of- 
ficers, and with the British Expedition- 
ary Forces there were forty-nine offi- 
cers and 525 soldiers. The total person- 
nel in France consisted of 6,861 officers 
and 51,229 soldiers, a total air strength 
of 58,090. Air Service mechanic regi- 
ments with the French Army included 
109 officers and 4,744 soldiers. 


The flying personnel under instruction 
on Nov. 11 included 1,323 pilots, as- 
signed as follows: Preliminary, 126; 
advanced, 29; pursuit, 850; observation, 
140; day bombing, 77, and night bomb- 
ing, 101. ; 

Observers in training included 563 ar- 
tillery, 65 day bombing, and 61 night 
bombing—a total of 689 officers. This 
made the aggregate in training 2,012. 
The flying personnel awaiting instruc- 
tion included 155 pilots and 59 observ- 
ers. Graduations up to Nov. 11, 1918, 
included 6,069 pilots, divided as follows: 
Preliminary, 1,573; advanced, 2,359; 
pursuit, 1,160; observation 723; day 
bombing, 329, and night bombing, 25. 

Two thousand and. forty-five observers 
were graduated, as follows: Pursuit, 
88; artillery, 1,425; day bombing, 390, 
and night bombing, 142. A total of 159 
is reported as having been killed in 
training. 

The number of planes, by type, received 

from all sources by the American Expedi- 


tionary Force, between Sept. 12, 1917, and 
Nov. 16, 1918, was as follows: 


Pursuit—For service, 3,337; for schools, 
90. 


Observation—For 
schools, 634. 


Day Bombing—For service, 
schools, 85. 


service, 3,421; for 


421; for 


Night reconnoissance, 31. 


Among other planes received were 2,285 
training planes, 30 experimental planes 
and 108 miscellaneous, making a total of 
10,472. 
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NAVAL AFFAIRS 


An event that stirred the country was 
the entry into New York Harbor, Dec. 
26, of the American dreadnought squad- 
ron from abroad under Admirals Mayo 
and Rodman. The warships were given 
a great welcome, and the tribute from 
Secretary Daniels, who reviewed the 
fleet, echoed American sentiment. The 
Secretary said: 

In welcoming home the powerful Amer- 
ican dreadnoughts, which have been en- 
gaged overseas during the war, the Amer- 
ican people will greet the officers and men 
with pride and congratulations. These 
powerful ships, the equal of any in the 
world, in co-operation with the powerful 
British fleet, gave such predominance of 
sea power in the North Sea that the Ger- 
man fleet dared not invite suicide 
by coming out and offering battle. They 
did not try conclusions because they knew 
there never was a fleet in being that could 
have had a chance of victory against the 
British and American fleet, working to- 
gether with the same signals and the 
same strategy as if they were of the naval 
power of a single nation. Their mission 
was as single as if they had represented 
only one instead of the two great English- 
speaking nations. Their united service 
typified and cemented the ties between 
our country and Great Britain. The silent 
vigils protected commerce, secured safe 
passage of troops and supplies, and ef- 
fectually bottled up the German fleet, ren- 
dering it as impotent for harm as if it 
had never been constructed. 

Secretary Daniels made public on Dec. 
22 a dispatch from Admiral Sims trans- 
mitting an official letter received by him 
from the British Admiralty, expressing 
Britain’s admiration of the work done by 
the American naval forces in British 
waters. 


NAVAL PROGRAM TO 1920 


The American Navy will number a 
total of 1,291 vessels, including 40 battle- 
ships and 329 destroyers, on July 1, 1920, 
according to a statement prepared by 
Rear Admiral Griffin, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Steam Engineering, for the 
House Naval Committee, and made pub- 
lic Dec. 24. 

This statement showed that when war 
was declared there were 364 ships in the 
navy, while on Nov. 1, ten days before 
hostilities ceased, there were 777, exclu- 
sive of privately owned yachts and other 
vessels taken over for patrol service. 


The greatest increase was 300 in subma- 
rine chasers. The increase in destroyers 
was 41, to a total of 92, and that of sub- 
marines from 44 to 79. 

Only two Eagle boats had been com- 
pleted on Nov. 1. Ninety-eight others 
were contracted for, but Rear Admiral 
Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair, informed the committee 
that the Navy Department had given 
orders that only sixty of the vessels be 
completed. Keels for eighty of the 
Eagles had not been laid, but material 
for most of them had been fabricated. 

Only two battleships were added to the 
fleet during the war, and only one would 
be added between this time and July 1, 
1920. Six others, however, actually are 
under construction, and two, the Tennes- 
see and the California, are approxi- 
mately half completed. 


SHIPBUILDING IN 1918 


American shipyards built 1,882 vessels 
of 2,721,281 gross tons in 1918. Reports 
of the Bureau of Navigation of the Com- 
merce Department made public Jan. 4 
showed this total, of which all but 
124,000 tons represented seagoing ships. 
The seagoing steel tonnage alone aggre- 
gated 1,861,321 gross. The bureau’s 
figures for 1917 construction showed 
1,034,000 gross tons were constructed by 
American shipyards. 

The armistice brought about a decided 
setback in the yards’ output. November 
was the month of greatest construction 
in the history of American shipbuilding, 
171 vessels of 357,668 gross tons of sea- 
going ships being produced. In Decem- 
ber only 153 ships were completed and 
the tonnage amounted to 283,359. 

Troops continued to stream homeward 
over stormy seas during December and 
January. What might have been a seri- 
ous disaster was averted when the 


- American troop transport, Northern Pa- 


cific, groundec on the sands near Fire 
Island, N. Y., Jan. 1. There were over 
3,000 returning troops on board, of whom 
1,700 were wounded. The seas were 
rough, and great care was required in 
transferring the wounded to shore, but 
after several days this was successfully 
accomplished without serious injury or 
loss of life. The steamship, too, was 
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pulled by tugs into deeper water and 
ultimately saved. 


PRODUCTION OF MUNITIONS 


Figures were furnished by the Ord- 
nance Department of the Interallied Bu- 
reau of Statistics, showing that the pro- 
duction of munitions in this country had 
grown so rapidly that in the last months 
of the war the United States was far 
ahead of Great Britain and France. 
Average monthly production of machine 
guns and machine rifles for July, Au- 
gust, and September, 1918, in the United 
States was 27,270, against 10,947 for 
Great Britain and 12,126 for France. In 
the same period the United States pro- 
duced monthly an average of 233,562 
rifles, against 112,821 for Great Britain 
and 40,522 for France. With respect to 
small arms ammunition, production in 
the United States was 277,894,000 
rounds, in France 139,845,000, and in 
Great Britain 259,769,000. 


Total production from April 6, 1917, 
to the date of the signing of the armis- 
tice, Nov. 11 last, was given as follows: 


Machine guns and machine rifles: Great 
Britain, 181,404; France, 29,238; United 
States, 181,662. 

Rifles: Great Britain, 1,971,764; France, 
1,416,056; United States, 2,506,742. 

Rifle and machine-gun ammunition: 
Great Britain, $,486,127,000; France, 2,983,- 
675,000; United States, 2,879,148,000. 


LOANS TO ALLIES 


More than one-third of the cost of the 
war to the people of the United States 
up to Dec. 31, 1918, was represented by 
cash advanced to the Allies. The dis- 
bursements by the Treasury from April 
1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1918, amounted to 
$24,589,986,000. If the nation had been 
at peace during this twenty-one months, 
the normal expenditures would have been 
about $2,000,000,000, which means that 
the cost of the war to the United States 
so far was $22,589,986,000. Of this sum 
$7,685,000,000 represented cash advanced 
to various foreign Governments. Thus 
from April 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1918, the 
United States had spent on its own ac- 
count in the war about $14,904,986,000. 

These loans to allied Governments 
were made under authority of four sepa- 
rate acts of Congress. They vested the 


Secretary of the Treasury with authority 
upon approval of President Wilson to 
establish credits in favor of foreign 
Governments. An appropriation of $10,- 
000,000,000 was provided. Under these 
authorizations credits were established 
up to Nov. 15 in favor of eleven coun- 
tries. The credits to these up to Dec. 31, 
1918, were as follows: 


Country. 
Belgium $252,895,000 
Czechoslovaks 7,000,000 
Cuba 15,000,000 

2,436,427,000 


Amount, 


1,310,000,000 


$8,585,523, 702 
On Nov. 15 credits of $8,171,966 had 
been established, leaving $1,828,023,334 
of the $10,000,000,000 still available. The 
balance now is $1,414,476,298. 


CESSATION OF RESTRICTIONS 


Wartime regulations requiring that 


confirmations of cablegrams should be 
in plain language instead of code were 
revoked on Dec. 31 by the Government 
Censorship Board. Announcement was 
made by the Federal Food Administra- 
tion on Dec. 22 that, beginning the fol- 
lowing day, all food restrictions would 
be abolished. 

One of the most important cogs in the 
nation’s war-making machine—the War 
Industries Board, whose head was Ber- 
nard M. Baruch of New York—passed 
out of existence in the evening of Dec. 
81, 1918. The great task performed by 
the War Industries Board had been 
nothing less than putting the nation’s 
business on a war basis. Among its 
services was the fixing of the price of 
copper so far below the market level that 
millions of dollars were saved to the 
American and allied Governments. To 
this board had fallen the task of taking 
an inventory of the country’s industries, 
finding out who could make each kind of 
war supplies, slowing down non-essential 
industries and speeding up essentials, en- 
couraging the conversion of plants from 
peace-time products to war necessities, 
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and solving the problem of supplies for 
the fighting forces in general. When it 
went out of existence its few unfinished 
activities were handed over to the War 
Trade Board. The Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, which had controlled the issuance 
of new securities during the war, also 
went out of existence on Jan. 1. 

The question of how to give up Gov- 
ernment control of the railways without 
leaving undesirable results was the sub- 
ject of a lively discussion as the year 
closed. Mr. McAdoo, then still Director 
General of Railroads, on Dec. 11 issued 
a statement urging that Government 
control be extended for five years, on 
the ground that no fair test could be 
obtained in a shorter period. It met 
with strong opposition. On Jan. 11, Mr. 
McAdoo’s resignation went into effect 
when President Wilson cabled the ap- 
pointment of Walker D. Hines of Ken- 
tucky as Director General of Railroads. 
Mr. Hines had been one of Mr. McAdoo’s 
assistants for more than a year, and had 
devoted his entire time to railroad ad- 
ministration. 

The fifth change in President Wilson’s 
Cabinet, and the second resignation from 
his official family since the signing of 
the armistice, was announced Jan. 12, 
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when the White House made public cor- 
respondence between President Wilson 
and Attorney General Gregory showing 
that the latter would quit the Depart- 
ment of Justice on March 4, after a little 
more than four years of service as At- 
torney General. 


INFLUENZA IN ARMY CAMPS 


The War Department authorized the 
following statement: 


“ A summary of the results of the in- 
fluenza epidemic in the army camps and 
military centres in the United States 
shows that a total of 338,257 cases of the 
disease were recorded, with approxi- 
mately 17,000 deaths. 


“ Due to the fact that deaths resulting 
from influenza and pneumonia were not 
separately grouped, only approximate 
figures can be given for deaths resulting 
from the epidemic. Since Sept. 13, the 
date of the outbreak, to Dec. 1, 19,694 
deaths from all causes were reported 
from military stations in the United 
States. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 2,000 of these were due to causes 
other than influenza and pneumonia. 
This estimate is based on the figures for 
the same period last year.” 


Deeds of the American Battle Squadron 
By REAR ADMIRAL HUGH RODMAN 


Rear Admiral Rodman commanded the Sixth or American Battle Squadron of 
the Grand Fleet throughout the last year of the war. On board the flagship New 
York on Dec. 26, 1918, he gave an informal summary of that year’s achievements: 


S soon as we were in the war our de- 
stroyers got under way and headed 
straight for the submarine nests to 

take part in the hunt for those pests. 
Later we added patrol boats and then 
aircraft for the same purpose, and in 
the end they, too, came through with 
flying colors, the duties they were called 
upon to perform most creditably accom- 
plished. The overseas transport service 
landed our army in France and kept that 
army supplied; the mining force laid the 
great mine barrage in the North Sea, 
and a splendid battery of naval guns co- 


operated with our army in France. I 
should also mention our naval forces in 
the Adriatic, which bore a conspicuous 
part in the naval operations in those 
waters. 

And now I come to the Grand Fleet, 
of which the New York, Texas, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Arkansas, and Florida, which 
formed the Sixth Battle Squadron, were 
a part. A few months after our entry 
into the war it became necessary to 
strengthen the Grand Fleet of Great 
Britain; and, accordingly, a division of 
battleships, under my command, was 
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sent to co-operate with it. This was just 
one year ago, and since that we have 
been constantly on active service in the 
North Sea as a squadron of the Grand 
Fleet. There were good and sufficient 
reasons why this information should 
have been kept secret during the war, 
but now that it has ended there can be 
no objection to making public its oper- 
ations. 

The Grand Fleet was the very back- 
bone of the structure which made a vic- 
torious peace a certainty. Without it the 
war would long ago have been disastrous- 
ly concluded, with just the reverse condi- 
tions obtaining from those which now 
exist. No mention can be made of the 
Grand Fleet without my thoughts turn- 
ing to its Commander in Chief, Admiral 
Sir David Beatty, a man of rare accom- 
plishments, a natural-born, tried, trust- 
ed, and gallant leader. Under him our 
combined forces operated, just as later 
all the allied armies were placed under 
the direction of Marshal Foch. 


PERFECT TEAMWORK 


Now as to our operations with the 
Grand Fleet. When we joined we were 
at once, thanks to our home training, 
able to co-ordinate and co-operate with 
the British fleet. In order to work homo- 
geneously we adopted their signals and 
methods of communication, their plans, 
policies, manoeuvres, and tactics; we took 
our share of the work, patrol, search, 
protecting the convoys, mining, and other 
activities. Sometimes we were command- 
ed by British Admirals, sometimes they 
served under my command; there was 
never the slightest friction, misunder- 
standing, or petty jealousy. In fact, our 
mutual association in this war’s work 
has drawn us so close together that in 
the Grand Fleet it was instrumental in 
ripening friendship with brotherhood. 

Within a very short time after our 
first operations with the Grand Fleet we 
were assigned to one of the two places of 
honor and importance in the battle line. 
We were known and designated as the 
Sixth Battle Squadron, and, as one of the 
two so-called fast wings, would take sta- 
tion at the head or rear of the whole bat- 
tleship force, dependent upon certain con- 
ditions, unnecessary to mention, when 


going into action. As a matter of fact, 
when, on one occasion, we came within 
a few miles of cutting off from its base 
and engaging the German fleet, the dis- 
position was such that the American Bat- 
tleship Division would have been in the 
van and have led into action, had the 
enemy not avoided action and taken 
refuge behind his defenses, as usual, be- 
fore we could catch him. 

It was our policy to go after him 
every time he showed his nose outside 
of his ports; no matter when or where, 
whether in single ships, by divisions, or 
his whole fleet, out we went, day or 
night, rain or shine, (and there was 
mighty little daylight and much less 
shine in the Winter months,) blow high 
or blow low, and chase him back in his 
hole. So persistent was this perform- 
ance on our part, so sure were we to 
get after him, that, toward the end, he 
rarely ventured more than a few miles 
from his base. 

Every inducement was offered him to 
come out. Inferior forces were sent 
down into the Heligoland Bight to in- 
duce him to attack; valuable convoys 
were dispatched apparently without pro- 
tection, and other devices to tempt him 
out; but he would not come. It is need- 
less to add that such expeditions, on 
every occasion, were well guarded, and 
we were ready to pounce on him with un- 
seen forces had he attempted to take ad- 
vantage of the seeming small force or 
unprotected vessels. 


THE NEW YORK RAMMED 


In our operations in the North Sea 
we were frequently attacked by sub- 
marines, and our battleships had numer- 
ous narrow escapes, often only by 
prompt and skillful handling. On one 
occasion a submarine rammed the flag- 
ship New York, dented the bottom, and 
demolished the starboard propeller. But 
there is every reason to believe that the 
blows from the propeller sank the sub- 
marine. En route to drydock to make 
repairs and install a new propeller 
three torpedoes in rapid succession were 
fired at her by hostile submarines. But 
again she avoided them by clever ma- 
noeuvring and escaped. Once when 
guarding or supporting a convoy of 
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thirty or forty vessels, on the coast of 
Norway, in midwinter, a bunch of hos- 
tile subs fired six torpedoes at us. 
Again only our vigilance and instan- 
taneous manoeuvring saved us, but by a 
very narrow margin. There were still 
other attacks by submarines which 
necessitated quick action to avoid them. 


It would be superfluous to go into 
the details of our operations in the 
North Sea; or to mention the rigorous 
climate, when the latitude is north of 
Sitka in Alaska, or about equal to that 
of Petrograd in Russia; or the terrific 
weather, the cold, sleet, snow, ice, and 
heavy seas; the arduous and dangerous 
navigation; the continuous cruising in 
close formation at high speeds, without 
lights, where the Winter nights lasted 
eighteen hours. Or the dangers of mine 


fields, our own sometimes, as well as 
those of the enemy; or the repeated at- 
tacks of hostile submarines on our 
battleships, and the never-ending readi- 
ness and vigilance of the whole fleet to 
put to sea on all but instant notice. 


ALWAYS READY TO FIGHT 


Let it be sufficient to. say that during 
our absence of a year there was no other 
condition than that of constant and con- 
tinuous readiness for action. There was 
no liberty or leave worth mentioning; 
no one allowed away from the ships after 
dark, nor for a period longer than four 
hours, and then only in the immediate 
vicinity of the ship, in signal or tele 
phone communication, subject to recall. 
All ships were completely closed and 
darkened from sunset to sunrise, as a 
precaution against air and other at- 
tacks; in Winter this meant from fifteen 
to eighteen hours a day. This, in an all 
but arctic climate, was one of our many 
hardships. But there was no complaint; 
on the other hand, every one seemed 
happy and contented, and all eager to go 
to sea every time the occasion demanded 
in the hopes that we would meet the 
German fleet and engage it. Let me 
add that with all the demands which 
have been placed upon the ships of this 
division they could steam around the 
world as they are now and still be ready 
to go into action. 
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To give an idea of the immense size 
and number of vessels employed in the 
Grand Fleet, it might be of interest here 
to state that, entering or leaving port, 
our column of ships, excluding destroy- 
ers, Was on an average about sixty-five 
miles long; on one occasion, seventy-six 
miles. Its length was dependent upon 
weather and other conditions, as well as 
upon the number of ships. 


THE GERMAN SURRENDER 


After four years of war for the Grand 
Fleet, and after we had been a part of 
it for the last year, there came the 
débacle, the last scene of the great 
drama. Not as we had all expected, as 
the successful termination of a great sea 
battle, but as an ignominious surrender 
without firing a gun. Surely no more 
complete victory was ever won, nor a 
more humiliating end could have come 
to a powerful and much-vaunted fleet 
than that which came to the German 
High Seas Fleet. 


The Commander in Chief of the Grand 
Fleet demanded and received what ac- 
tually amounted to an unconditional sur- 
render of the whole German Navy. Un- 
der his orders the enemy’s ships were 
disarmed, ammunition landed, torpedo 
warheads sent ashore, breechblocks and 
fire-control instruments removed, and 
every offensive utility rendered innocu- 
ous. Then, with reduced crews, under 
the command of a German Admiral, in 
one long column, the heavy battleships 
leading, the German fleet sailed for a 
designated rendezvous, to arrive at a 
specified time, just outside of the Firth 
of Forth in Scotland, where the Grand 
Fleet lay at anchor. 


Before daylight the Grand Fleet was 
under way and proceeded to sea, heading 
east, in two long columns, six miles 
apart, our American battleship force 
being in the middle of the northern 
line. * * * At a prearranged signal our 
forces swung symmetrically through 180 
degrees, and, still paralleling the en- 
veloped Germans, conducted them into a 
designated anchorage in the entrance of 
the Firth of Forth. Then came a signal 
from the Commander in Chief to the sur- 
rendered fleet: ‘ At sundown lower your 
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colors and do not hoist them again with- 
out permission.” 

After an inspection by British and 
American officers to gain assurance that 
the ships were disarmed, they were sent 
in groups, under guard, to Scapa Flow, 
in the bleak harbor in the Orkneys, where 
the Grand Fleet had spent many a dreary 
month and year, waiting like ferocious 
dogs in leash, watching and waiting, to 
pounce on the German fleet should the 
opportunity ever occur. 
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Here the Germans now lie at anchor 
in long symmetrical lines, helpless, in- 
nocuous, harmless; coralled like wild and 
cruel beasts that have been hobbled, 
guarded by a single division of battle- 
ships. 

Our mission has been successfully ac- 
complished; the German fleet is a thing 
of the past; the seas are safe and free to 
our own and our allies’ ships. The value 
of sea power could have no better demon- 
stration. 
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[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 20, 1919] 


HE results of the general election held 
in the United Kingdom on Dec. 14, 
1918, were published a fortnight later. 
The election was the first held under the 
new act of 1918, which changed constit- 
uencies, raised the number of seats in the 
House of Commons from 670 to 707, and 
allowed women to vote. The results gave 
the Prime Minister, David Lloyd George, 
a majority of 235 seats—472 out of 707. 
It was a great victory for the coalition, 
with coalition Unionists and Liberals— 
and especially some Laborites—still sub- 
ordinating party to national issues. In 
Ireland, however, the Sinn Feiners had 
overwhelmed the Nationalists. 

On Jan. 10 the Prime Minister an- 
nounced a new Cabinet. It was mainly 
a shuffling of the cards, with a majority 
of Unionists still in high places, and the 
single innovation of an Indian as an 
Under Secretary. The chief members, 
aside from the Premier as First Lord 
of the Treasury, are as follows: 


Lord Privy Seal and Leader in the 
House of Commons—ANDREW BONAR 
LAW. 

President of the Council and Leader in 
the House of Lords—EHarl CURZON of 
Kedleston. 

Ministers Without Portfollo—-GEORGE 
NICOLL BARNES and Sir ERIC GED- 
DES. 

Lord Chancellor—Sir F. E. SMITH. 

Secretary for Home Affairs—EDWARD 
SHORTT. 

Foreign Secretary—ARTHUR J. BAL- 
FOUR. 

Secretary for the Colonies—Viscount 
MILNER. 


Secretary of War and the Air Ministry— 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 

Financial Secretary to the War Office— 
HENRY W. FORSTER. 

Secretary for India—EDWIN S. MON- 
TAGU. 

First Lord of the Admiralty—WALTER . 
HUME LONG. 

President of the Board of Trade—Sir 
ALBERT STANLEY. 

Department of Overseas Trade Devel- 
opment and Intelligence—Sir ARTHUR 
STEEL-MAITLAND. 

Secretary of Agriculture—R. E. PRO- 
THERO. 

Minister of Education—H. A. L. FISHER. 
Secretary of the Ministry of Munitions, 
(Later Ministry of Supply)—ANDREW 
WEIR. 
Food 
ERTS. 
Minister of Shipping—Sir J. P. MACLAY. 
Minister of Labor—Sir ROBERT STE- 

VENSON. 

Minister for National Service and Re- 
construction—Sir AUCKLAND GEDDES. 

Attorney General—Sir GORDON HEW- 
ART. 

Postmaster General—ALBERT HOL- 
DEN ILLINGWORTH. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—General 
Viscount FRENCH. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland—Sir JAMES 
IAN MACPHERSON. 

Secretary for Scotland — ROBERT 
MUNRO. 


Controller—GEORGE H. ROB- 


* * * 


MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN ITALY 
—— the speeches President 
Wilson made in Italy were said to 
have cleared the air there, in reality 
they precipitated a Ministerial crisis 
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which was only relieved on Jan. 18 by 
a reconstruction of the Government un- 
der Premier Orlando, the meaning of 
which is that Italy will adhere to the 
Treaty of London of April 26, 1915, un- 
der whose terms she entered the war, 
unless the projected League of Nations 
shall otherwise decree. Last Spring a 
large portion of public opinion was 
ready to throw overboard the treaty and 
make concessions to the Jugoslavs on the 
Adriatic littoral. Since the Diaz armi- 
stice of Nov. 4, however, there has been 
increasing friction between the Italians 
and Jugoslavs. 

To stem the tide the Socialist Minis- 
ter of Military Aid and War Pensions, 
Leonida Bissolati, resigned in the last 
week of December. His subsequent at- 
tempts to justify his policy aroused 
demonstrations against him. Each side 
interpreted President Wilson’s speeches 
in its favor. Yet it is likely that only 


one man knew their true significance— 
Conte V. Macchi di Cellere, the Ambas- 
sador at Washington, who had accom- 
panied the President abroad—and he 


passed on his knowledge to his chief, 
Baron Sidney Sonnino, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the uncompromising ad- 
vocate of the Treaty of London. 

Signor Nitti, Minister of the Treas- 
ury, relying on his own supposed great 
popularity, followed the example of Bis- 
solati, believing that the other Ministers 
would also resign and that he would he 
called by the King to form a Govern- 
ment, which, with strong Socialist and 


Clerical backing, would repudiate the 


Treaty of London and institute a policy 
of concessions toward Jugoslavia. But 
how mistaken Signor Nitti was the fol- 
lowing official communiqué, issued Jan. 
18, will reveal—Orlando is still Premier 
and Baron Sonnino is still Minister of 
Foreign Affairs: 


King Victor Emmanuel accepted the 
resignation of Signor Sacchi, Minister of 
Justice; Signor Nitti, Minister of the 
Treasury; Signor Miliani, Minister of 
Agriculture, and Signor Villa, Minister of 
Transport. He has designated Signor 
Facta, former Minister of Finance, to be 
Minister of Justice; Signor Stringher to 
be Minister of the Treasury, General 
Caviglia as Minister of War, General 
Girardini to be Minister of Pensions, 
Signor Riccio, former Minister of Posts 
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and Telegraphs, to be Minister of Agri- 
culture, and Signor de Nava, a member 
of the Boselli Ministry, to he Minister of 
Transport. 

There has been created a post of Vice 
Premier during the absence of Premier 
Orlando. Signor Villa has been desig- 
nated for this place. A Ministry of Re- 
construction for invaded territory has 
been created, and Signor Fradeletto, 
former Minister of Public Instruction, 
will be chief. 

2k 2 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


N Jan. 16 the American Nation voted 

“dry” when the Legislature of Ne- 
braska ratified the following constitu- 
tional amendment, making the necessary 
three-quarters of the forty-eight States 
to do so: 


Section 1. After one year from the rati- 
fication of this article the manufacture, 
sale or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all Territories subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes are hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. The Congress and the several 
States shall have concurrent power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
Legislatures of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 


It will be known as the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. The 
ratification by Nebraska was instantly 
followed by that of Wyoming and Mis- 
souri, and then by Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, leaving eight States still inac- 
tive: Connecticut, with its prohibition of 
liquor advertising in dry districts, Ne- 
vada already dry, New Jersey with local 
option, New Mexico already dry, New 
York with an attempt to ratify the 
amendment by popular vote, Pennsyl- 
vania partly dry by judicial action, Rhode 
Island with local option, and Vermont 
with local option. 

On Nov. 21, 1918, nation-wide prohi- 
bition from June 30, 1919, until the 
United States military forces should be 
demobilized, was enacted by President 
Wilson signing the Food Stimulation 
bill. This was a war measure. The new 
amendment goes into effect Jan. 16, 
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1920, but prohibition will be the law 
throughout the United States beginning 
July 1, 1919. 


* * 


DEATH OF AMBASSADOR PAGE 


ALTER HINES PAGE, who died 
at Pinehurst, N. C., Dec. 21, 
nearly five month after he had_ re- 
signed his Ambassadorial post at the 
Court of St. James’s, was the second of 
our war Ambassadors to die. The first 
was George W. Guthrie, who died at his 
post at Tokio in the Summer of 1917. 
Mr. Page was born at Cary, N. C., sixty- 
three years ago, and received his appoint- 
ment April 21, 1918. 

He studied at Randolph-Macon College, 
Virginia, had been a Fellow of Johns 
Hopkins University, and during his diplo- 
matic career received degrees from the 
Universities of Cambridge, Aberdeen, 
Oxford, and Edinburgh. 

Early in his London sojourn he began 
to lose health. During the period of his 
country’s neutrality his position was most 
trying. His embassy took over the diplo- 
matic interests of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Complaints flowed back and 
forth between London and Berlin, where 
Ambassador Gerard had taken charge of 
the British interests. Both sides com- 
plained that illegal implements of war 
were being used, that atrocities were in- 
dulged in. Aside from these cross- 
charges ur. Page was obliged to pour 
oil on the troubled waters aroused by 
England’s drastic methods of applying 
the right of search and designating con- 
traband which threatened to turn neu- 
trals against the Entente. How well he 
discharged his difficult duties is shown 
by the praise he received from both Brit- 
ish and German Governments, although 
the latter never forgave him for not 
placing the U-boat murders lower in 
crime than the British confiscations of 
ships and cargoes. When the United 
States entered the war he had a force of 
seventeen secretaries and attachés to 
help him. His work became less arduous 
and more congenial. Still, the change 
was too late to benefit his health. 

His life before he entered diplomacy 
was a strange mixture of profound 
scholarship, editing, and publishing, to 


all of which he applied a strict business 
sense. As editor he rebuilt both The At- 
lantic Monthly and The Forum, and 
started The World’s Work for Doubleday, 
Page & Co., of which firm of publishers 
he was a member when he went to Lon- 
don. His speeches abroad were consid- 
ered models of their kind by the British 
press, long accustomed to the English of 
Lowell and Choate from an American 


mouth. 
ok * * 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, the twen- 

ty-sixth President of the United 
States, died at Oyster Bay, Jan. 6, 1919, 
at the age of 60 years and 4 months. His 
unique personality had probably im- 
pressed upon mankind more than any 
other in history—intimately or remotely 
he was known to more men—and from 
royalty and statesmen to the humblest 
and lowest the whole world rose to do 
him honor and to mourn. In many ways 
and through varied vehicles of expression 
and activity he had touched all vital 
chords in humanity. He was politician 
and statesman, naturalist and explorer, 
and the author of over thirty books, 
whose range of subjects covered history, 
travel, biography, science, and belles- 
lettres. The reputation he achieved in 
each vocation would have made him dis- 
tinguished if he had done nothing else. 

In a proclamation issued Jan. 7 Presi- 
dent Wilson thus enumerated some of his 
offices and the distinction he received in 
them: 

As President of the Police Board of his 
native city, as member of the Legislature 
and Governor of his State, as Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner, as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, as Vice President and as 
President of the United States, he dis- 
played administrative powers of a signal 
order and conducted the affairs of these 
various offices with a concentration of 
effort and a watchful care which per- 
mitted no divergence from the line of duty 
he had definitely set for himself. 

In the war with Spain he displayed 
singular initiative and energy and dis- 
tinguished himself among the commanders 
of the army in the field. As President 
he awoke the nation to the dangers of 
private control which lurked in our finan- 
cial and industrial systems. It was by 
thus arresting the attention and stimu- 
lating the purpose of the country that he 
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opened the way for subsequent necessary 
and beneficent reforms. 

His private life was characterized by a 
simplicity, a virtue, and an affection 
worthy of all admiration and emulation 
by the people of America. 


* 


THE HARNESS MAKER WHO BECAME A 
GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


ee EBERT has conducted 

the Provisional Government of Ger- 
many since Nov. 9, when he was placed 
in charge as Imperial Chancellor by the 
last official act of the Kaiser and Prince 
Max, who, then resigning from the 
Chancellorship, had not the temerity to 
reveal his new office of Regent which he 
had received by imperial mandate. 
Ebert had been the majority Socialist 
leader in the old days and the President 
of the Reichstag Main Committee at a 
later period. His masterpiece was the 
famous resolution of July 19, 1917, which 
so sorely afflicted the neutral world with 
the belief that the German Government 
was ready for a just peace and quite 
convinced Pope Benedict XV. to that ef- 
fect. 

Friedrich Ebert, formerly called Fritz 
by his associates, is a Heidelberg harness 
maker, 47 years of age. He is a typical 
example of how a man can rise to the 
top of a political party by solid com- 
monplace gifts of head and character, 
coupled with indefatigable industry and 
keen interest and ambition to succeed. 
His career previous to July, 1917, is in- 
teresting only for its obscurity and re- 
straint. From the tailor’s shop of his 
father he was apprenticed to a saddler 
and thence drifted into journalism, writ- 
ing for the Biirgerzeitung in 1892 on la- 
bor topics. In 1900 he became secretary 
of the artisan organization and finally, 
five years later, was seated in the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Social 
Democratic Party. It was not until 1910 
that he was elected to the Reichstag. 


Down to the time of the war he was 
for the most part one of the silent ma- 
jority of the parliamentary faction; 
since that time he appears to have dis- 
tinguished himself mainly as the consist- 
ent champion of orthodoxy—in the sense 
of fidelity, not to the doctrines of Marx, 
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but to the views of the majority of his 
colleagues. 

Almost any day after Nov. 9 he had 
the alternative of leading the proletariat 
or of slaughtering the Spartacans and 
becoming dictator. He chose a middle 
course; he asked the support of the pro- 
letariat, of the intellectuals, of the capi- 
talists, of the military, and then elimi- 
nated the Spartacans with the least pos- 
sible bloodshed. He possessed none of 
the spectacular attributes of leadership 
which characterized Kerensky in Russia, 
but he used the machine guns at the pro- 
pitious moment, as Kerensky did not. 

* * * 


BELGIUM AND LIMBURG 


ELGIUM is asking the Peace Con- 
gress for the Dutch province of 
Limburg, which juts into Belgian terri- 
tory. Limburg has 850 square miles of 
area and its population numbers 300,000, 
most of whom are Flemings. The Ger- 
mans found it a short cut to the front 
in West Flanders and passed over its 
railway the sand and cement used in 
making the famous “pill boxes” and 
other more obvious contraband commodi- 
ties. On Nov. 18 a force of 25,000 Ger- 
mans concentrated at Maeseyck, or 
Maasejik, in the Belgian province of 
Limbourg, attempted to return through 
Limburg, but were disarmed by the 
Dutch before they were allowed to do so. 
Limburg is bounded on the east by 
Rhenish Prussia and on the other sides 
by the Dutch province of North Bra- 
bant and the Belgian provinces of Liége 
and Limbourg. Its capital is Maestricht, 
where in the Church of St. Sevatius 
(Hoofdkerk) it has the oldest ecclesias- 
tical edifice in Holland. Under the town 
is a labyrinth of ancient chalk quarries 
stretching for fifteen miles. Maestricht 
is fifty-six miles east of Brussels and 
fifty-two southwest of Cologne, where 
the British have their bridgehead on the 
Rhine. 

Lying in the expanding valley of the 
lower Meuse, Limburg is under a high 
state of cultivation, and by barge, canal 
boat, and rail is within easy reach of the 
markets of both Belgium and Rhenish, 
Prussia and even of Northern France. 

On Jan. 16 the Dutch press accused the 
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French of fathering a campaign in favor 
of Holland’s giving up Limburg to Bel- 
gium. 

x *& * 


PoLAND’s NEw GOVERN MENT 


OSEPH PILSUDSKI, who received the 

full powers of the Polish Regency 
Council when it resigned on Nov. 14, 
1918, surrendered his authority on Jan. 
18, to a coalition Government of which 
the famous pianist, Ignace Paderewski, 
was Premier and Foreign Minister. For 
a while it seemed as if Paderewski would 
not succeed in satisfying Pilsudski that 
he intended to establish a democratic 
republic, and an armed conflict was nar- 
rowly averted A period of strain and 
danger of permanent misunderstanding 
ensued, aggravated by falsified dispatches 
originated in Germany. A compromise 
was at length effected and the new Gov- 
ernment formed, representing all fac- 
tions, the Ministers of Justice, Food, and 
Public Works, having previously been 
members of the Moracrewski Govern- 
ment. The Government summoned 2 
Constituent Diet to meet Feb. 9. The 
first decree of the Paderewski Ministry 
was to order the obligatory recruitment 
of men of the class of 1898. 

The formation of a stable Government 
and the composing of the bitter factional 
fights was due to the yielding of Pilsud- 
ski, one of the most picturesque figures 
in the fight for Polish freedom. Joseph 
Pilsudski, who comes of very good Lith- 
uanian Polish noble stock, was born 
in 1867. In 1885, as a student of medi- 
cine at the University of Kharkov, he be- 
came connected with the Socialist move- 
ment, and in 1888 was banished for five 
years to Siberia. In 1893 Pilsudski re- 
turned to Poland and became one of the 
chief founders of the Polish Socialist 
Party in Russian Poland. During the fol- 
lowing eight years he managed to elude 
the Russian police, though constantly 
sought for. Caught in 1900, he success- 
fully simulated madness, inventing novel 
forms of mania, and, after about a year 
in a lunatic asylum, escaped to London, 
which, at that time, was one of the chief 
centres of the Polish Socialist Party. He 
returned to Poland in 1902. 

Pilsudski was the leader of the group 
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favoring a national Socialist armed revo- 
lution. He was active during the Russo- 
Japanese war and did make one attack 
at Ragowa, but did not carry his party 
with him. When the world war broke 
out he at first continued his opposition 
to the Czar, but in 1915 stopped recruit- 
ing fe the army which he had created 
to aid the Central Powers. He came in 
conflict with the Austrian authorities 
and resigned in the Spring of 1916. His 
resignation was refused, but he with- 
drew his brigade from the front. 

When the Central Powers declared for 
Polish independence, Nov. 5, 1916, he was 
called to aid in the formation of a Po- 
lish Army, but insisted that there must 
be a true Polish National Government to 
direct it. The Central Powers declined 
to meet his views, and he prevented the 
formation of the army. When the Rus- 
sian Revolutionary Government recog- 
nized Polish independence he became an 
opponent of the Central Powers and or- 
dered his followers to refuse to co-oper- 
ate with them. He was arrested and de- 
ported to Germany and was not released 
until Nov. 2, 1918. Upon his return to 
Poland, on Nov. 14, Prince Lubomerski, 
Archbishop Kakowski, and Count Ost- 
rowski, who composed the Regency 
Council, transmitted its powers to Gen- 
eral Pilsudski and he was in supreme 
control until he in turn transferred the 
full direction of affairs to the Coalition 
Government formed by Paderewski. 

A comprehensive review of modern Po- 
lish conditions and a digest of earlier 
Polish history appear on Page 313 and 
319 of this number of CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE. 


* * € 


GERMANY’S NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


or Ebert Government, having dis- 
posed of anarchy in Berlin in the 
week ended Jan. 18, held elections for 
the National Assembly the next day 
throughout the area of the old empire, 
even including Alsace-Lorraine, but not 
German Austria and Bohemia, whose 
status is to be fixed by the Assembly 
when it convenes on Feb. 10. Mean- 
while, Herr Ebert is at work on the new 
Constitution, which, it is said, will gov- 
ern fifteen States under a form of 
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federal administration yet to be de- 
termined. 


The official instructions for the elec- 
tions issued by the Government were 
called “ The Electoral Law for the Em- 
pire of Nov. 30, 1918.” By this law the 
franchise was given to all Germans over 
20 years of age, and it is estimated that 
about 21,000,000 women and 18,000,000 
men either voted or were qualified to 
vote by secret personal single ballot. 
The former empire had been divided into 
thirty-eight electoral districts, and the 
number of delegates elected to the As- 
sembly was 4383—provided Alsace-Lor- 
raine elected its quota of twelve. Ap- 
. proximately there was one delegate 
elected for every 150,000 of the popula- 
tion. 


Of the various parties which nominat- 
ed candidates only one, the German So- 
cialist Democratic Party—the party re- 
sponsible for the existence of Ebert and 
his colleagues—entered the field under 
its old name. The Centre, or Clerical, 
Party is now known as the Christian 
Democratic People’s Party and even has 
affiliated with it Protestant churchmen. 
The old conservatives (Junkers, Pan 
Germans, and Agrarians) have united 
with the anti-Semitic group of the for- 
mer Christian Socialist Party and now 
form the German National People’s 
Party. 

Under the name of the German Demo- 


A French Tribute 


The following interchange of messages 
of friendship between France and the 
United States took place on Jan. 7, 1919. 
Premier Clemenceau of France, at the 
suggestion of Mme. Siegfrid, President 
of the National Council of French Wom- 
en, took the initiative by sending 
through the American Embassy this 
tribute to America’s dead: 

The French Government wishes to ex- 
press its profound sympathy and grati- 
tude to the American families whose sons 
have met a glorious death on French soil 
during the war. It wishes to share in 
their mournings. The graves of the young 
soldiers of America are as sacred in its 
eyes as are those of their French com- 
rades, and it will take the necessary 
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cratic Party are united the radicals of 
the old Progressive Party, the radicals 
of the National Liberals, and many in- 
dependent Democrats. The Independent 
Social Democratic Party itself, which 
was first formed in protest against the 
war in March, 1916, by twenty Social 
Democratic Deputies in the Reichstag 
led by Hugo Haase, Eduard Bernstein, 
and Karl Kautsky, (one of the German 
delegates to the Paris Peace Conference,) 
had only a few candidates in the field. 
The attempt of Dr. Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg to lead it into the Spartacus 
group proved its ruin. Its surviving ex- 
tremists, however, still hold that there 
should be no National Assembly and that 
the body politic, as well as the Govern- 
ment, should consist of one class, the 
proletariat, while the intellectual class 
should be hired to work for it and the 
capitalists eliminated altogether. 
* * * 


NUMBER OF U-BOoATS DESTROYED 


HE Allies destroyed or captured 202 

German submarines during the war. 
In addition to these, fourteen German 
submarines were destroyed by the Ger- 
mans themselves—ten in the Adriatic 
and four off Flanders. Seven others 
were interned in neutral countries. One 
hundred and eighty submarines were 
surrendered to the Allies, and 170 others 
found in course of construction in Ger- 
many were to be destroyed. 


to America’s Dead 


measures to provide that they shall be 
respected and tended with a reverent and 
patriotic care. 

Acting Secretary Polk of the State 
Department at Washington sent this 
reply: 

The Government and people of the 
United States have been deeply touched 
by the sentiments expressed in your mes- 
sage which gives still further evidence of 
the warm friendship and close relations 
existing between the two Governments 
and their peoples.. The loss of the young 
soldiers of America on the field of battle 
in France in the fight against autocracy 
and militarism has made French soil sa- 
cred to American families, and it is with 
the deepest of sentiment we learn of the 
care the Government of France proposes 
to give the graves of these fallen heroes, 





Neutrals and the Peace Congress 


Knotty Problems Touching the Interests of Holland, Lux- 
emburg, Spain, and Other European Neutrals 
[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1919] 


{For boundary problems among the belligerents see Pages 295 and 306] 


E European nations that remained 
neutral during the war are to be 
called upon to send representa- 
tives to Paris, where they can be 
invited to be present at the Peace Con- 
ference when the subject touching the in- 
terests of these nations are taken up. 
What are these interests? Apart from 
the general considerations of a League 
of Nations, freedom of the seas, and 
similar subjects, which concern all the 
nations of the earth, nearly every one of 
the neutral nations has a more direct con- 
cern with some old European question in- 
volving rights of territory. Even before 
the peace sessions began, the Spanish 
Premier, Count Romanones, visited 
Paris and raised the question of con- 
tinued British possession of Gibraltar 
and of the Spanish and French spheres 
in Morocco. For Denmark there is the 
question of Schleswig-Holstein, for Swe- 
den there is the greatest significance in 
the future of Finland and the Aland Isl- 
ands, lately a Russian outpost. Holland 
has a special interest in the future 
colonial arrangements, owing to her 
great East India possessions, and she has 
also heard the echo of old claims of Bel- 
gium concerning the Province of Lim- 
burg and the south bank of the Scheldt. 
As for little Luxemburg, her whole fut- 
ure rests in the balance. 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 
One of the first acts of the Belgian 
Government when restored to its rightful 
heritage was to announce that, hence- 
forth, Belgium was not to exist as a 
ward of the nations, the place given to 
her in the famous “scrap of paper” 
treaty of 1839, but that Belgium claimed 
complete independence to take her own 
means to insure her future safety, so 
brutally violated by the German Empire 
in August, 1914. Thus Belgium goes 


back to where she stood in 1830, after her 
successful revolution. Already familiar 
voices of that period have been heard in 
the unofficial claims that have been put 
forward for the addition to Belgium of 
the part of the old Province of Limburg 
retained by Holland in 1839, and the 
south bank of the Scheldt, which gives 
control of the waterway to Holland. 
When the conference of powers met in 
London after the revolution of 1830 to 
define the limits of the new country, the 
Belgians presented a memorial dated Jan. 


38, 1831, giving their own ideas of what . 


should constitute their State. The memo- 
rial declared that “ Belgium must be in- 
dependent, strong, and contented,” and 
set forth four requirements which would 
have to be fulfilled before the Belgians 
would consider their desires met. These 
demands, which are again assuming first 
importance, were freedom of the Scheldt, 
possession of the left bank of the Scheldt, 
possession of the whole of Limburg, and 
possession of the whole of Luxemburg, 
subject to obligations of that part of it 
which was included in the German con- 
federation. 


The conference at London, which 
had undertaken to settle the whole con- 
troversy in its own way, and which 
looked on all revolution with the distrust 
of the age of the Holy Alliance, rejected 
the memorial in toto and proceeded to 
lay down its own boundaries for the new 
country. The conference decreed that 
Holland was to get all the territory 
which belonged to the Republic of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands in 
1790, and that Belgium was to get what 
was left out of the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands as created by the Congress of 
Vienna, with the exception of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. 


On June 26, 1831, the Conference of 
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London laid down its famous Eighteen 
Articles, which were to settle the Bel- 
gian-Dutch question, and, in the mind of 
the proposers, the two naticns directly 
concerned were to accept them without 
question. In that protocol the claims of 
Belgium received more favorable con- 
sideration than they were destined to re- 
ceive in the settlement that finally be- 
came effective. The question of Luxem- 
burg was left open for further negotia- 
tion, and as for Limburg and its prin- 
cipal city of Maastricht, Article 4 of the 
protocol said: ° 

If it is found that the Republic of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands did 
not exclusively exercise the sovereignty 
of Maastricht in 1790, the two parties 
shall consider the means of making an 
amicable arrangement on this subject. 
Article 5 opened a way to adjust the 

Limburg difficulties by providing: 

As it would result from the basis laid 
down in Articles 1 and 2 (making the 
limits of Holland those of 1790) that Hol- 
land and Belgium would possess districts 
surrounded by the respective territories 
of each other, such exchanges as may be 
thought useful to both parties shall be 
amicably made between Holland and Bel- 
gium. 

According to Article 8, commissioners 
of Holland and Belgium were to meet at 
Maastricht for the demarkation of the 
territories and the exchanges provided 
for in Article 5. 

These terms the Belgian Government 
was willing to accept, although there 
were many in the chamber at Brussels 
who demanded the full territorial pro- 
gram of 1830 and talked of defying all 
the powers of Europe. On July 9, 1831, 
the Belgian Congress accepted the terms, 
and it was then thought that all that re- 
mained was for the powers to gain the 
signature of the Dutch King to the arti- 
cles. 

But the King of Holland had no inten- 
tion of letting his affairs be settled in 
this way. King Leopold of Belgium, in 
the meantime, assumed his throne in 
Brussels. On Aug. 4 King William of 
Holland ordered the resumption of hos- 
tilities against the Belgians. A_ short 
conflict followed, in which the Dutch, 
who had prepared for a further struggle 
and were anxious to retrieve their first 
failures, won an easy victory over the 
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Belgians, who had neglected to prepare 
for a new outbreak of fighting. Any 
chance of obtaining terms on the basis 
of the Eighteen Articles disappeared. 


THE TWENTY-FOUR ARTICLES 


New terms were finally offered by the 
London Conference in the Twenty-four 
Articles, which gave to Holland the dis- 
puted Limburg district and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg to the ruling house 
of Holland. These were the terms Bel- 
gium finally had to accept, but it was not 
until 1839, nine years after the revolu- 
tion, that the little kingdom gave up the 
struggle to gain the districts which she 
considered hers. Even then there was 
the bitterest feeling, and the terms were 
regarded in Belgium as a most painful 
surrender. In setting his signature to 
the treaty which was to give up the dis- 
puted districts of Limburg and Luxem- 
burg, M. van de Weyer, the Belgian 
delegate at the London Conference, said: 

His Majesty, my royal master, owed a 

last effort to the populations which have 

showed so much devotion and affection, 
and if he consents to abandon them it is 
less because of the dangers which threat- 
ened the whole of Belgium than because 

of the evils which must burst upon Lim- 

burg and Luxemburg. 

Thus Belgium gave up territory she 
had clung to for nine years. The Bel- 
gians acquiesced in the settlement that 
has since marked the two small countries, 
receiving a part of the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, now known as Belgian Luxemburg, 
and leaving to Holland the narrow neck 
of territory running along the Meuse and 
inclosing the important city of Maas- 
tricht, with undisturbed possession of the 
Scheldt River. 


The Belgian claim to the whole of Lim- 
burg was based on the fact that it had 
formed a part of the Spanish and Aus- 
trian Netherlands, along with the other 
Belgic provinces. The Dutch resisted the 
claim because it meant the loss of 
Maastricht, one of the strongest for- 
tresses on the Meuse, and bound to Hol- 
land through very old ties. (The city 
figured frequently in the long struggle 
against the Spanish armies.) Besides 
Maastricht, the Dutch gained the im- 
portant towns of Venlo and Roermond, 
both of which have important bridges. 
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POSITION OF LIMBURG 


The position of the Province of Lim- 
burg in the Dutch Kingdom has been 
peculiar. The Netherlanders recognize 
the difference between themselves and 
the Limburgers. Limburg is solidly 
Catholic, while Holland as a whole is 
strongly Protestant. The people speak 
Flemish and German instead of Dutch. 
Dutch is not even the language of the 
schools, which for most of the children 
are church schools. The complaint of 
neglect of the province by the Central 
Government is an old one, and one that 
The Hague has endeavored to overcome 
in recent years. As the trouble with the 
Belgic provinces had been one of re- 
ligion, as well as of other matters, the 
Catholic Limburger could not hope for a 
warm welcome at the capital. The com- 
plaints still linger, and the question 
whether Belgium will now, after nearly 
ninety years, be allowed to annex the dis- 
trict is once more causing the Dutch some 
anxiety. 

The German Government, for reasons 
of its own, did not touch this strip of 
territory when it launched its great drive 
at the heart of France through Belgium. 
But the peculiar position of Dutch Lim- 
burg was brought out during the retreat 
of the beaten German armies, when they 
asked and received of Holland permission 
to pass through this Dutch territory in 
going home from Belgium. 


The New York Times correspondent 
at The Hague, writing on Jan. 6, sent the 
following statement of a prominent 
Dutchman on the Limburg question: 


No one dares to express an opinion, and 
a referendum taken under present cir- 
cumstances would be a farce. Wilson’s 
idea of self-determination is all right as a 
theory, but unless the people are allowed 
to know and discuss the problem, it is 
useless. The people are ignorant of the 
interests, economic and other, at stake. 
No one dares to explain them. Poli- 
ticians speaking for our annexation to 
Belgium would be guilty of high treason, 
which is punishable by even twenty years 
in prison. 

Just as in Alsace-Lorraine, the officials 
are not real Limburgeois. Limburg feels 
itself a stepchild whose interests have al- 
ways been neglected. Nothing has been 
done to further her economic interests or 
protect her industries, the only thing 
which is exploited being the coal mines, 


and this is done in the interests of the 
rest of Holland. 


LEFT BANK OF SCHELDT 


The suggestion that Belgium should 
have the left bank of the Scheldt affects 
the district—near the mouth of the river 
—known as Dutch Flanders. Before the 
Dutch provinces were won away: from 
the crown of Spain this territory was a 
part of the old county of Flanders, which 
extended right up to the river. But the 
Dutch, in their long struggle with Spain, 
won the little territory to the south of 
the river, which they still hold, and thus 
gained complete possession of the 
Scheldt. The territory was recognized as 
Dutch territory when the powers of Eu- 
rope accepted the fact of Dutch inde- 
pendence in 1648. 


But the Dutch control of the mouth of 
the Scheldt has been ever since a source 
of unhappiness for the port of Antwerp. 
When the French revolutionary armies 
swept over Belgium and took Antwerp, a 
decree abolished this control on the part 
of Holland, on the ground that such pos- 
session was a “ violation of the rights of 
man.” History is full of the complaints 
of the Antwerpers against the old control 
by which Holland could blockade the 
river in time of war and collect tolls on 
all shipping in time of peace. When the 
Emperor, Joseph II., in 1781, visited Ant- 
werp, there were many violent appeals 
to him to free the Scheldt, and a poet of 
the city addressed to the Emperor a 
quaint plea in the name of the river: 

Sois le restaurateur de mes antiques 

droits, 

Et de mon‘lustre éteint ressuscite l’aurore. 

Daigne, daigne briser ces funestre liens, 

Qu’Amsterdam a forgé de ses avares 

mains ; 

Songe que de mes flots interdire l’usage, 

Au droit des nations est un cruel out- 

rage. 

La nature en appelle a ta sage équité.* 

The new Belgian Kingdom took up the 
question of the freedom of the Scheldt 
in 1856, when M. Auguste Lambermont, 
head of the Commercial Department of 
the Foreign Office, put forth the first 
plan to capitalize the tolls and free com- 
merce by a bulk payment to Holland. 


*Quoted in ‘‘ Luxemburg and Her 
Neighbors,’ by Ruth Putnam. 
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The Belgian Government undertook to 
pay one-third of the amount necessary 
and won the assent of the other trading 
nations to pay the balance on the basis 
of their commerce with Antwerp. This 
made the share of Great Britain greater 
than the share of Belgium. Twenty-one 
countries signed the treaty, which was 
finally drawn up and ratified on July 15, 
1863. The sum paid was $7,255,710. 

The new order was received with great 
rejoicing in Belgium, and it did much to 
remove any lingering hostility toward 
Holland. The relations between the two 
small countries have from that time been 
excellent. One of the questions which the 
Paris Conference must decide is whether 
any of these old questions are to be taken 
up and solved anew. 


LUXEMBURG CHANGES RULERS 


The future of Luxemburg rests in the 
hands of the Paris Conference. The 
grand duchy has, since the Congress of 
1815, been a frequent subject for the 
great European powers to discuss. It 
was joined by that conference to the 


Kingdom of the Netherlands, since the 
guiding principle of that meeting was 
to create a strong northern neighbor for 


France. In the revolution of 1830 the 
Luxemburgers to a man joined the move- 
ment against the Dutch ruler and looked 
forward to joining the new Belgium. But 
the Conference of London was not willing 
to weaken the ruler to that extent. It 
divided the duchy, making the western 
part into the present Belgian Luxemburg 
and leaving the present grand duchy to 
the House of Orange. 

On the death of the father of the pres- 
ent Queen of Holland, the throne of Lux- 
emburg, bound by the Salic law, passed 
in 1890 to a related line, that of the Nas- 
sau-Weilburgs and the Grand Duke 
Adolph, thus cutting the duchy off en- 
tirely from the ruling house of Holland. 
In 1893 Adolph’s son, William, married 
Marie Anne of Portugal. Adolph died in 
1905, the son in 1912. The son had six 
daughters, but no son, and in 1907 the 
Luxemburg Chamber of Deputies recog- 
nized the right of the eldest daughter to 
succeed. She came to the throne in 1912. 
Two years later she found her little 
duchy in the hands of the German Army. 
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With the withdrawal of the Germans, 
revolutionary movements arose in the 
country, which were renewed in stronger 
form on Jan. 9, 1919, with a proclamation 
of a republic by the anti-dynastic party 
and the withdrawal of the Duchess from 
the capital to her chateau outside. 


INCIPIENT REVOLUTION 


The events of Jan. 9 in Luxemburg 
were thus described by a New York 
Times correspondent under date of Jan. 
10: 

Yesterday’s doings started this way: 
Since Jan. 1 Parliament has had under 
investigation the Grand Duchess’s attitude 
during the war, when Luxemburg was 
occupied by the Germans. Grand Duchess 
Adelaide comes from the House of Nas- 
sau, which is German. Those opposed to 
her began, as soon as the allied troops 
got the best of the four years of argu- 
ment, to accuse her of being pro-German, 
harking strongly to a telegram Adelaide 
is alleged to have sent to the Kaiser pray- 
ing God for his victory. 

Now, the population of Luxemburg is 
much mixed, being divided among French, 
Belgians, Germans, and those who are 
just plain Luxemburgeoise. It seems that 
yesterday there occurred quite a stormy 
scene in Parliament during a session of 
the investigation, as a result of which the 
Clerical Party put on its hat and left the 
meeting. The Clerical Party is the Grand 
Duchess’s strongest support, and as soon 
as it left the chamber the democratic 
factions came automatically into a ma- 
jority. Then some opportunist seized the 
occasion to read a resolution declaring a 
revolution, deposing the youthful Grand 
Duchess, and proclaiming a republic. 

With many cheers the revolting outfit 
went across the street and called on the 
army, which at once, 272 strong, joined 
the revolutionists. With a brass band 
going, the revolutionists marched into the 
square, one side of which holds the City 
Hall, and called on the Burgomaster to 
state his intentions. That official quickly 
sized up the situation and made a rousing, 
speech against the Grand Duchess. There- 
upon, with a great flourish, the crowd 
started for the palace to break the news 
to Adelaide. 


HALTED BY ALLIES 


But meanwhile the news had spread to 
allied headquarters, and a block from the 
palace the revolution met a regiment, 
whose Colonel informed the crowd that 
the revolution was off and stated that the 
assembled multitude would at once go 
home, which it did. Marshal Foch’s 
headquarters are in the City of Luxem- 
burg, but American soldiers are in the 
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lower half of the grand duchy, the 33d 
Division being there, and they are receiv- 
ing many reports. * * * The Clerical 
Party today attended Parliament through- 
out the session and the revolution lid was 
on. 

It may now be told that the Luxemburg 
revolutionary factions had decided that it 
would be a great opportunity to oust the 
Grand Duchess when the American troops, 
representatives of the world’s greatest 
democracy, entered their city. It was 
reckoned a great chance, when foes of 
royalty came along, to get rid of local 
royalty. Great preparations were made, 
an enormous revolutionary parade being 
organized with great finesse. 


But the day before our entrance the 
revolutionary leaders discovered, to their 
dismay, that it was planned to have Gen- 
eral Pershing and the Grand Duchess 
review the American troops side by side. 
Thereupon there went post-haste to Amer- 
ican Army Headquarters a delegation, 
which informed those in charge of the 
American plans that it was deeply desired 
that the American Commander in Chief 
should not stand by the side of the Grand 
Duchess, because that would interfere 
with certain plans and might precipitate 
a riot. I cannot mention his name, but a 
certain American officer said to the 
Chairman of this delegation: ‘‘ General 
Pershing’s plans will not be changed, and 
if any one starts anything you may be 
among the casualties.’’ 


STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNMENT 


The Grand Duchess’s past leanings 
toward Germany, however, had seriously 
undermined public confidence in her, and 
on Jan. 10 the Premier, Emile Reuter, 
made public an important statement re- 
garding the intentions of the Govern- 


ment. It announced the aim of Luxem- 
burg to form close ties with the Entente 
Powers and to establish the independence 
of the little State. The text of this state- 
ment is as follows: 


Fellow Citizens: <A revolutionary move- 
ment aiming at the proclamation of a re- 
public and the downfall of the dynasty 
was set afoot yesterday in the capital. 
Disorders, which are the inevitable conse- 
quence of this unhealthy agitation, are 
seriously compromising the national honor 
and the independence of the grand duchy 
at the most critical hour of its history. 
The Government therefore appeals to all 
citizens who desire to safeguard these 
precious possessions to help to the utmost 
in the maintenance of law and order. 
This is more important because the coun- 
try is about to make decisions of the 
highest importance which will largely af- 
fect its future prosperity. 


The Government has decided to seek an 
economic alliance with Entente Powers, 
especially France and Belgium. Neces- 
sary negotiations will be begun shortly. 
Recent events having established the fact 
that the presence of a sovereign might, 
under certain circumstances, prove an 
obstacle to the negotiations, the Grand 
Duchess, zealous of her country’s inter- 
ests, has declared her readiness to re- 
nounce the throne and instructed the Gov- 
ernment to consider measures to guaran- 
tee the independence of the country and 
the preservation of the dynasty. 

The Government will get in immediate 
touch with the Chamker of Deputies with 
a view to discharging its duties. It is 
convinced that the preservation of the 
dynasty constitutes at the present mo- 
ment a necessary guarantee of national 
autonomy, and that it does not represent 
any obstacle to the realization of the de- 
sired economic union, 

Highest interests of State demand 
that we should not plunge the country 
into the deadly throes of anarchy. This 
is also the desire of a vast majority of 
our fellow-citizens. Any decision relative 
to dynastic questions, and all questions 
affecting the fate of the country, must 
be reserved until the will of the people of 
Luxemburg is freely expressed through 
legal channels. 

We urgently beg our fellow-citizens to 
be united on a basis of national agree- 
ment so as to give the country dignity in 
the eyes of the great friendly powers and 
restore to it the peace and calm which it 
so greatly needs. 


Grand Duchess Marie retired the same 
day from the capital, taking up quarters 
in a chateau near by, and on Jan. 11 is- 
sued a proclamation abdicating the 
throne. The abdication was accepted on 
Jan. 14, and the chamber voted, 30 to 19, 
to make her successor the next younger 
of the six sisters, Princess Charlotte. The 
new ruler assumed office on Jan. 15. 
Grand Duchess Charlotte was born Jan. 
28, 1896, and is two years and a half 
younger than the sister who abdicated. 
It was the Princess Antoinette, the 
fourth sister, born in 1899, whose en- 
gagement to Crown Prince Rupprecht of 
Bavaria was announced last Summer. 


SPANISH INTERESTS 


The Spanish Government, under Count 
Romanones, has begun to take an active 
part in the proposed League of Nations. 
Following the visit of Romanones to 
Paris just before the holidays, a com- 
mission was named to study the question 
of Spain’s entry into a world league. 
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The commission consists of General Wey- 
ler, ex-Premier Maura, de la Cieva, Cam- 
bo, Alba, de Alhucemas, all former Min- 
isters, and Gasset. Public expressions 
by the Premier and King Alfonso have 
shown the Spanish attitude to be in favor 
of the league and friendly toward the 
Entente Powers now in session in Paris. 

Paris dispatches indicated that the 
Spanish Premier, in his conferences with 
English and French statesmen, raised the 
question of the future of Gibraltar and 
Spanish Morocco. The proposals were 
said to have included the return to Spain 
of Gibraltar, the cession by Spain to 
France of her Moroccan territory for a 
consideration of $200,000,000, and the 
passing of Ceuta, across the strait from 
Gibraltar, to Great Britain. A later re- 
port said that an agreement had been 
reached between France and Spain on 
the Moroccan question, but there was no 
indication that Great Britain would con- 
sider any change regarding Gibraltar, 
which has been a British possession for 
more than 200 years. 


In her internal affairs latest develop- 
ments point to a peaceable settlement of 
the crisis brought about by the threaten- 
ing stand of the Catalan leaders claiming 
autonomy for Catalonia. In an interview 
with The Associated Press correspondent 
at Paris, Count Romanones said that it 
was proposed to grant the autonomy of 
Catalonia and thus settle the only serious 
question confronting the Government. 


The reply of the Ministers to the Cata- 
lan Party recognized the fact that au- 
tonomous organization of the provinces 
of Spain was not incompatible with the 
national unity and sovereignty of the 
State. The Government assumed that 
the regional powers would be exercised 
with regard for the rights of the Cortes 
and the King. The Government proposed 
to appoint a commission to study the ex- 
tent of the powers to be granted to the 
Regional Governments. Thus the Cata- 
lan question is tending toward a reshap- 
ing of the whole Spanish Government in 
the direction of a system of greater 
“ State’s rights.” 


The German envoy to Spain, Prince 
Max von Ratibor, has at last left the 
Spanish capital, where he had been 
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shown to be deeply involved in machina- 
tions similar to those carried on by the 
German Embassy in Washington before 
our entry into the war. 


SWITZERLAND 


The new President of Switzerland, Mr. 
Ador, has announced himself as a par- 
tisan of the Wilson program for a League 
of Nations. Immediately after the noti- 
fication of his election he said to a 
French correspondent: 


“Called by the confidence of the Fed- 
erative Assembly to preside over the 
confederation, I ardently hope that the 
year 1919 will consecrate a definite peace 
and the triumph of all those principles 
of right and justice proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, and which ought to be the 
basis of the future society of nations. 
Switzerland will be glad to form a part 
of i.” 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


In Denmark the celebration of the re- 
union of the Danish part of Schleswig 
with Denmark has already begun. H. P. 
Hanssen, the former representative of 
that district in the German Reichstag, 
recently arrived in Copenhagen to receive 
an ovation. At a dinner in his honor 
given by many officials and prominent 
Danes, Mr. Hanssen said: 


“The great hour has arrived when the 
posts of the frontier are to be replaced 
and many are asking how far they ought 
to be put back. Through our political 
organization we have tried to give an 
answer, and this answer has been con- 
sidered in all its relations; if the line of 
demarkation is established in conformity 
with our efforts, the new frontier of the 
kingdom will correspond exactly with 
our ideal. A map of Denmark, where all 
that is Danish is restored to us, that is 
what we desire, and nothing more. The 
Minister has spoken of the necessity of 
a plébiscite on both sides of the border. 
I am of the same opinion. The Ministe” 
has said that the day when the Dani.h 
flag floats over Northern Schleswig will 
be a day of rejoicing for all Denmark. 
We Schleswigers are rejoicing in ad- 
vance, like children who are awaiting the 
féte of Christmas.” 

A great meeting was held in Copen- 





NEUTRALS AND THE PEACE CONGRESS 


hagen on Dec. 15 in honor of President 
Wilson’s visit to Europe. Great enthusi- 
asm was shown for the President’s peace 
principles. 

Norway’s bill for ships taken over by 
the United States during the war has 
been partly settled by the agreement 
made by E. N. Hurley of the Shipping 
Board with representatives of the Nor- 
wegian ship owners in London. The 
United States agrees to pay at once 
$11,000,000, which is the amount the 
owners actually had tied up in property 
and contracts when the ships were requi- 
sitioned. The final settlement is left 
open, as the full claim of the Norwegians 
is much greater. The necessity of the 
Norwegians to replenish their exhausted 
capital was responsible for the partial 
settlement. Ships also form Norway’s 
chief interest in the Peace Conference at 
Paris, where a bill for the heavy loss of 
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Norwegian ships and lives of seamen will 
be entered against the German Govern- 
ment. The latest figures give Norway’s : 
total loss in shipping during the war as 
829 vessels of a total gross tonnage of 
1,240,000, and the number of sailors who 
lost their lives as 1,155. 

Sweden’s part in the peace negotiations 
remains undefined. The collapse of Rus- 
sia and the arrival of an independent 
Finland profoundly affect Sweden’s out- 
look on the world. Of special interest to 
her will be the disposition of the Aland 
Islands, lying near her coast, and for- 
merly a constant reminder of the west- 
ward expansion of Russia. Occupied by 
the Germans after the Russian débAcle, 
the fate of the Alands now rests with 
the Paris Conference. In the meantime 
Sweden holds to the agreement with Nor- 
way and Denmark to act together during 
the discussion of a League of Nations. 


The Bolshevist War in Russia 


Attitude of the Allies 
[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1919] 


HE fighting on the Ural front in 

Russia at the end of 1918 was 

marked by two events of importance. 
On Dec. 24 native Siberian troops, as- 
sisted by two Czechoslovak regiments 
and commanded by General Gaida, cap- 
tured the City of Perm from the Bol- 
sheviki. In the battle the Soviet Third 
Army was practically wiped out. Gen- 
eral Gaida’s booty included a large 
amount of war munitions and rolling 
stock and also 31,000 prisoners, prom- 
inent Bolshevist leaders among them. 
The remnant of the Red Army was 
driven across the Kama River. A week 
later the Soviet forces achieved a vic- 
tory by taking Ufa, recently the seat of 
an anti-Bolshevist Government, and an- 
other city south of Ufa. 

On Dec. 30 the allied forces advanced 
fifteen miles up the Onega River, west 
of the Archangel sector of the northern 
front, and recaptured the village of Ka- 
dish, in the middle sector of the front, 
thus improving their outpost positions, 


The attacking forces consisted of the 
American troops, a Polish legion, a 
French detachment, Canadian artillery, 
and Russian’ volunteers. Fighting 
around Kadish continued for several 
days, the American forces being out- 
numbered by the Bolsheviki three to one. 
The objective of both the allied and Si- 
berian forces was Vologda. 

A report, dated Jan. 11, by Colonel 
George E. Stewart, commanding the 
American troops in the Archangel sec- 
tor, stated that the general health, dis- 
cipline, and morale of the men were ex- 
cellent, and their clothing and equip- 
ment ample. Total of deaths from all 
causes among a force of 8,000, six offi- 
cers and 121 enlisted men. The American 
command was scattered with allied 
troops over a front of 400 miles at dis- 
tances from Archangel varying from 100 
to 300 miles, with small detachments at 
various places in the line of communica- 
tion. 

An allied movement against Kiev was 
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taking shape in the south during the 
month. Odessa had become the chief 
base of operations of the Allies on the 
Black Sea, and a Russo-French army 
advancing from this base was trying to 


POINTS GAINED ON ONEGA RIVER 


unite with a Cossack army under Gen- 
eral Krasnov which was advancing to- 
ward Kiev from Rostov-on-Don. 


On the other hand, two Bolshevist 
armies were advancing from Petrograd 
into Esthonia and Lithuania, looting and 
burning as they went. One of these ar- 
mies captured Wenden, and the other, in 
the vicinity of Riga, was opposed by 
British, Esthonian, and German troops. 
They were reported to have captured 
Riga on New Year’s Day. The Bolshe- 
vist armies continued their destructive 
progress into Poland, capturing Vilna 
on Jan. 7, and massacring many civil- 
ians. 

A Warsaw cablegram of Jan. 10 stated 
that the Bolshevist troops were moving 
along the railway from Vilna toward 
the Polish capital, with Bialystok as 
their objective. They had seized seven- 
teen locomotives in Vilna and had come 
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into possession of much rolling stock. 
General Falkenhayn’s Tenth Army was 
reported to be concentrated at Bialy- 
stok for demobilization. Grodno was to 
be evacuated by the Germans on Jan. 
15; the soldiers were reported to be re- 
ceiving 6 marks a day and were allowed 
to send 120 pounds of food home each 
month. The German troops on Jan. 13 
evacuated Mitau, capital of Courland. 

The same day the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment sent an ultimatum to Rumania de- 
manding the evacuation of Bukowina, 
and asked President Wilson to permit 
two American Ukrainians to represent 
that country at the Peace Conference. 

British troops landed at Riga Jan. 14 
after fighting the Bolsheviki success- 
fully. General Wetzer had left for Reval 
to study the situation and to assume 
eventually the chief command of the 
Finnish Army in Esthonia. 

The evacuation of German troops 
from the Ukraine proceeded under dif- 
ficulties. A dispatch of Jan. 6 stated 
that some of the regiments from the 
Kiev forces had abandoned important 


stretches of railway, thus endangering 


the lives of their comrades. The last of 
the German troops in the Caucasus, with 
the exception of those of General von 
Kress, embarked at Poti on the Black 
Sea. On Jan. 9 General Denekine in- 
flicted a sharp defeat on the Bolsheviki 
on the River Kuma, in the Caucasus, 
taking 1,000 prisoners. 

Along the Trans-Siberian Railway 
General Semenoff became active. Stung 
by the attempt on his life at Chita, he 
ordered his forces to capture the strateg- 
ical centre of Verkhne Udinsk, midway 
between Irkutsk and Chita. When he 
came into possession of the town he 
seized Colonel Baronovsky, the military 
commander of the region, with his staff, 
all accused of being pro-Bolsheviki. The 
Colonel and some of his fellow-prisoners 
later made their escape from the hands 
of the Cossacks and reached the borders 
of Mongolia. 

On Dec. 27 the Japanese Government 
announced the withdrawal of 24,000 
troops from Siberia, stating its inten- 
tion to maintain only a diminished force 
in that country. 

Unity of command on the Siberian 
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CONCENTRIC MOVEMENTS OF ALLIES AGAINST BOLSHEVIST STRONGHOLD 


front was arranged, and the French 
General, Jules Janin, the former com- 
mander of the Czechoslovaks, was ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the al- 
lied forces in Russia. 


Both in England and in America the 
month brought some strong parlia- 
mentary protests against continuing to 
maintain troops in Russia. In the Brit- 
ish Parliament a criticism of this kind 
was answered on Dec. 19 by Lord Milner: 


You ask me what right we ever had to 
send British troops to Russia to meddle 
with the internal affairs of that country, 
and how long we mean to keep them 
there now that war is over. The ques- 
tion itself shows that you misapprehend 
the facts of the case, as well as the mo- 
tives of the Government. 

The reason why allied, not merely 
British, forces—indeed, the British are 
only a small proportion of the total allied 


troops—were sent to Russia is that the 
Bolsheviki, whatever their ultimate ob- 
ject, were in fact assisting our enemies 
in every possible way. It was owing to 
their action that hundreds of thousands 
of German troops were let loose to hurl 
themselves against our men on the west- 
ern front. It. was owing to their be- 
trayal that Rumania, with all its rich 
resources in grain and oil, fell into the 
hands of the Germans. It was they who 
handed over the Black Sea Fleet to the 
Germans, and who treacherously attacked 
the Czechoslovaks when the latter only 
desired to get out of Russia in order to 
fight for the freedom of their own country 
in Europe. 


The Allies, every one of them, were 
most anxious to avoid interference in 
Russia. But it was an obligation of hon- 
or to save the Czechoslovaks, and it was 
a military necessity of the most urgent 
kind to prevent those vast portions of 
Russia which were struggling to escape 
the tyranny of the Bolsheviki from be- 
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ing overrun by them, and so thrown open 
as a source of supply to the enemy. I 
say nothing of the enormous quantities 
of military stores, the property of the 
Allies, which were still lying at Archangel 
and Vladivostok, and which were in 
course of being appropriated by the Bol- 
sheviki and transferred to the Germans 
till the allied occupation put an end to 
the process. 

And this intervention was _ successful. 
The riot was stopped. The Czechoslovaks 
were saved from destruction. The re- 
sources of Siberia and Southeastern Rus- 
sia were denied to the enemy. The 
northern ports of European Russia were 
prevented from becoming bases for Ger- 
man submarines from which our North 
Sea barrage could have been _ turned. 
These were important achievements and 
contributed materially to the defeat of 
Germany. ,I say nothing of the fact that 
a vast portion of the earth’s surface, and 
millions of people friendly to the Allies, 
have been spared the unspeakable hor- 
rors of Bolshevist rule. 


But in the course of this allied inter- 
vention thousands of Russians have taken 
up arms and fought on the side of the 
Allies. How can we, simply because our 
own immediate purposes have been served, 
come away and leave them to the tender 
mercies of their and our enemies, be- 
fore they have had time to arm, train, 
and organize so as to be strong enough 
to defend themselves? It would be an 
abominable betrayal, contrary to every 
British instinct of honor and humanity. 

You may be quite sure that the last 
thing the Government desires is to leave 
any British soldiers in Russia a day lon- 
ger than is necessary to discharge the 
moral obligations we have incurred. And 


that, I believe, is the guiding principle of 
all the Allies. Nor do I myself think that 
the time wnen we can withdraw without 
disastrous consequences is necessarily dis- 
tant. But this is a case in which the 
more haste may be the less speed. If 
the Allies were all to scramble out of 
Russia at once, the result would almost 
certainly be that the barbarism which at 
present reigns in a part only of that 
country would spread over the whole of 
it, including the vast regions of Northern 
and Central Asia, which were included 
in the dominions of the Czars. The ulti- 
mate consequences of such a disaster 
cannot be foreseen. But they would as- 
suredly involve a far greater strain on 
the resources of the British Empire than 
our present commitments. 


The Russian question was debated in 
the United States Senate on Jan. 9 for 
fully three hours. Senator Hitchcock, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, defending the Administration for 
keeping American soldiers in Russia, told 
the Senate that Marshal Foch was re- 
sponsible for the allied troops being at 
Archangel and along the Murman coast. 
They were needed there, he said, to pre- 
vent, among other things, the Germans 
from establishing a submarine base. 
Senator Borah of Idaho wanted the 
American troops withdrawn and Russia 
to be allowed to work out her own prob- 
lems. Senator France of Maryland de- 
clared that the United States had no 
more right to invade Russia than had 
Germany to invade Belgium. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE ARMISTICE PERIOD 


Dec. 20, 1918, to Jan; 20, 1919 


UNITED STATES 


Major Gen. Charles T. Menoher appointed to 
succeed John D. Ryan as Chief of Air- 
craft Production, Dec. 21. 

All restrictions except the right to enter and 
depart from the country freely and the 
Government’s power of internment re- 
moved from German enemy aliens, Dec. 25. 

The American dreadnoughts which operated 
with the British Grand Fleet entered 
New York Harbor Dec. 26 in a great 
naval parade. : 

Victor L. Berger of Milwaukee and four 
other leaders of the Socialist Party, 
Adolph Germer, William F. Kruse, J. 
Louis Engdahl, and Irving St. John 
Tucker, found guilty of sedition and 


‘ 


disloyalty under the Espionage act, Jan. 
8. Berger’s conviction barred him from 
Congress. 

Walker D. Hines appointed to succeed Will- 
iam Gibbs McAdooo as Director General 
of Railroads, Jan. 11. 

Attorney General Gregory resigned from the 
Cabinet, asking that his resignation take 
effect March 4. 

The prohibition amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was ratified by the affirmative ac- 
tion of the thirty-sixth State on Jan. 16. 


AERIAL RECORD 


In raids on England by the Germans during 
the war 5,511 persons were killed or in- 
jured, of whom 4,750 were civilians. The 
deaths numbered 1,570. 
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ARMISTICE 


Drastic conditions were demanded of Ger- 
many in renewal of the armistice for a 
month to Feb. 17, 1919. They included 
retribution for cruelty by Germans to pris- 
oners, the restoration of machinery and 
goods stolen from France and Belgium, 
the removal of German gold from Berlin 
to a safe place, the giving over of Ger- 
man shipping to carry food supplies to 
European countries, and the surrender of 
U-boats on the stocks. 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


The Supreme Council of the Peace Congress 
met at the French Foreign Office, Paris, 
on Jan. 12, to make arrangements for 
the procedure of the conference. 

The first formal session of the Peace Con- 
ference was held Jan. 18 in the French 
Foreign Office at Paris. It was opened 
freely to the press of all nations. 


RUSSIA AND SIBERIA 
Word was received on Dec. 20 that the Bol- 
sheviki had arrested Roger C. Tredwell, 
the American Consul at Tashkent. 


Allied forces advanced up the Onega River 
and on Dec. 30 American troops took 
Kadish from the Reds. The Bolsheviki 
took Ufa on Jan. 1. General Denekine 
inflicted a sharp defeat on the Bolshevist 
forces in the Caucasus, and on Jan. 9 
took Alexandrovsk Grushevsky, after two 
days’ fighting. 

Nikolai Lenine, the Bolshevist Premier, was 
reported to have been arrested at the 
command of Leon Trotzky, Minister of 
War and Marine, who made himself Dic- 
tator, Jan. 8. 

The peasants in Central Russia rose against 
the imposition of excessive taxes by the 
Bolsheviki and against the ‘‘ Committees 
for Fighting Poverty.’’ Members of the 
committees in the Tula Government were 
killed. 

Siberian troops took Perm from the Bol- 
sheviki, Dec. 27. 

General Semenoff captured Verkhne Udinsk 
and ordered officials friendly to Kolchak 
deposed, Dec. 30. 

Unity of command on the Siberian front 
was arranged, and the French General 
Jules Janin was named in supreme com- 
mand of the allied forces in Russia. 


BALTIC PROVINCES 

The Bolsheviki invaded Esthonia and Li- 
vonia. On Jan. 4 they captured Riga, ar- 
rested all members of the bourgeoisie, 
and established a Soviet Government. A 
proclamation was issued announcing that 
Livonia was subject to Soviet laws and 
that all private ownership of land had 
been abolished. British troops again 
landed in Riga, Jan. 14. 

The Prussian Lithuanians rebelled from Ger- 
man sovereignty and under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Gaigalaitis seized several 
cities, 


Mittau, Courland, was occupied by the Bol- 
sheviki. 


POLAND 


The Polish Government issved an ultimatum 
to Germany demanding the right of pas- 
sage .over German-held railways’ to 
Vilna, which was threaiened by the Bol- 
sheviki, Dec. 27. Germany refused to 
accede to the demand. Vilna was capt- 
ured by Bolshevist forces, Jan. 8& A 
massacre of civilians began at once. The 
Bolsheviki then moved on toward War- 
saw along the railway. They occupied 
Lida. 

German officers in Posen fired on an allied 
automobile carrying an American flag, 
Dec. 27. Street fighting followed, and 
the Polish Guards defeated the Germans 
after 138 persons were killed. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski went to Poland as 
the representative, he said, of 4,000,000 
Poles, from whom he received plenary 
powers. Paderewski was slightly wounded 
by a shot fired by a would-be assassin, 
Jan. 12, at Warsaw. Several Bolsheviki 
implicated in the plot to kill him were 
arrested. 

Paderewski formed a coalition Cabinet on 
Jan. 18, after an agreement with General 
Pilsudski, and became Premier. 

Ukrainians who were besieging the Poles at- 
tacked Przemysl by land and air. Two 
thousand persons were killed in the bom- 
bardment of a few days, ending Jan. 14. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A plot on the part of Russians to instigate 
a Bolshevist movement to overthrow the 
Governments of Uruguay and Argentina 
and institute Soviets in both countries 
was discovered by the police. Isaac 
Malinoff and four other leaders were ar- 
rested. In the disorders attending a gen- 
eral strike in Buenos Aires, 2,000 prison- 
ers were taken, many of whom were revo- 
lutionists from Russia. Montevideo took 
military measures to check the Reds. 


GERMANY 


The Revolutionary Parliament adjourned 
Dec. 20, after giving full power to the 
Ebert Cabinet. 

A joint session of the People’s Commissioners 
and the Central Council of the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Deputies was held in 
Berlin Dec. 28. The Ebert Government 
was upheld, and Foreign Minister Haase, 
Minister of Social Policy Barth, and De- 
mobilization Minister Dittmann retired 
from the Cabinet after the defeat of their 
policy. Noske, Loebe, and Wissel were 
appointed members of the Cabinet. 

The Spartacus and Independent groups of 
Socialists started a revolt in Berlin, Jan. 
5, calling on the masses to destroy the 
Government. Civil war raged in Berlin 
ten days and the Government, with the 
aid of the loyal army, won a complete 
victory; many hundreds were killed. 
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Dr. Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
were killed by a mob after their arrest, 
Jan. 16. 

Bremen, Cuxhaven, and Diisseldorf were re- 
ported in the hands of the Bolsheviki, 
Jan. 16. 

General elections for a National Assembly 
were held throughout Germany, Jan. 19. 


MEXICO 


Heinrich von Eckhardt, the German Minister 
to Mexico, who figured in the Zimmer- 
mann disclosures early in 1917, when the 
German Government attempted to line up 
Mexico against the United States as an 
ally of. Japan, was recalled by the Berlin 
Government, Dec. 20, and his successor 
was warned that anti-American opera- 
tions must cease. 


RELIEF WORK 


President Wilson named Herbert C. Hoover 
Director General of an international or- 
ganization for the relief of liberated 
countries. 

The House of Representatives passed a bill 
appropriating $100,000,000 for European 
famine relief. 


Air Raids on 


N raids on England by the Germans 

during the war 5,511 persons were 
killed or injured, of whom 4,750 were 
civilians. ‘The deaths numbered 1,570. 
An official summary of the casualties 
caused by German airships, airplanes, 
and bombardments from the sea shows 
these casualties among civilians: Killed, 
554 men, 411 women, 295 children; in- 
jured, 1,508 men, 1,210 women, 772 chil- 
dren. Three hundred and ten soldiers and 
sailors were killed and 551 were injured. 

There were fifty-one raids by airships, 
causing the deaths of 498 civilians and 
the injury of 1,236, and the killing of 
fifty-eight soldiers and sailors and the 
injuring of 121. 

In fifty-nine airplane raids 619 civil- 
ians were killed and 1,650 were injured. 
In these raids 238 soldiers and sailors 
were killed and 400 injured. 

In twelve bombardments from the sea 
148 civilians were killed and 604 wound- 
ed, while 14 soldiers and sailors were 
killed and 30 injured. 

The greatest losses inflicted by Zep- 
pelins were in raids on Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and the home counties of London on Oct. 
18, 1915, when 54 civilizas and 17 sol- 
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ENGLAND 


The Lloyd George Government won an over- 
whelming victory in the general elections. 
The Sinn Fein swept Ireland. The new 
Cabinet was announced Jan. 10. 


ITALY 


The Italian Ministry under Premier Orlando 
resigned Jan. 18, and was reorganized 
with the elimination of Bissolati, Nitti, 
Sacchi, Miliani, and Villa; the new mem- 
bers included Signor Facta, Minister of 
Justice; Signor Stringher, Treasury; Gen- 
eral Caviglia, War, and General Girar- 
dini, Pensions. 


LUXEMBURG 


The Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide abdi- 
cated, Jan. 11. Her sister Charlotte suc- 
ceeded her, Jan. 15. An attempt to es- 
tablish a republic failed. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


The United Serbian-Croatian-Slovene King- 
dom was formed at Belgrade, Jan. 5, by 
representatives of all the Jugoslavs, Ser- 
bia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slovenia. 


England 


diers and sailors were killed, and in West 
Suffolk and the midland counties on Jan. 
31, 1916, when 70 civilians were killed 
and 112 injured. The raid on Lincoln- 
shire, Essex, and Suffolk on March 31 
of the same year caused the death of 17 
civilians and 31 soldiers and sailors. 

The most serious airplane raid was 
that of Margate, Essex, and London, on 
June 13, 1917, when 158 civilians and 
four sailors and soldiers were killed. The 
next in severity was that of Kent, on 
Sept. 4 of the same year, when 181 sol- 
diers and sailors lost their lives. On this 
occasion a crowded barrack was hit. 
Almost as severe as the raid on Kent 
was that on Folkestone, on May 25, 1917, 
when 77 civilians and 18 sailors and sol- 
diers were killed. The attack on Kent, 
Essex, and London on Jan. 28, 1918, 
caused. the death of 65 civilians and two 
soldiers and sailors. 

The only bombardment from the sea in 
which there were heavy casualties was 
that on Hartlepool, Scarborough, and 
Whitby, on Dec. 16, 1914, when 127 civil- 
ians and 10 soldiers and sailors were 
killed and 567 civilians and 25 soldiers 
and sailors were injured. 





Alsace-Lorraine’s Return to France 


How the Lost Provinces Came Back and Were 
Recognized as Part of the French Republic 


LSee Sketch Map of Alsace-Lorraine on Page 296] 


MMEDIATELY after the signing of 
the armistice of Nov. 11, 1918, the 
French Government began taking 
the necessary steps for the formal 

return of Alsace and Lorraine to France. 
The first step was the appointment of 
three Commissioners to act for the 
French Republic in the three chief divi- 
sions of the reclaimed provinces—Leon 
Mirman at Metz, the capital of Lorraine; 
M. Maringer at Strasbourg, the capital 
of Alsace, and Henri Poulet at Colmar, 
the chief city of Upper Alsace. These 
men were to play a large part in the 
historic events about to occur in the lib- 
erated provinces. 

As far back as June 5, 1917, a Presi- 
dential decree had placed the administra- 
tion of the reclaimed portions of Alsace- 
Lorraine under the direct authority of 
the Minister of War. At the close of the 
conflict the war portfolio was held by 
Georges Clemenceau, who was also Pre- 
mier, and to him fell the grateful task of 
superintending the formation of new lo- 
cal Governments with the aid of the new- 
ly created Commissioners. All this work 
of reorganization, of course, was subject 
to the final approval of the Peace Con- 
gress. 

By authority of the Act of 1917 Presi- 
dent Poincaré promulgated the following 
decree on Nov. 15: 


Article 1. During the period of the 
armistice and until the signing of the 
peace preliminaries, the civil administra- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine is assured on the 
spot by three Commissioners of the re- 
public nominated by decree and charged 
respectively with the territories of Lor- 
raine, Lower Alsace, and Upper Alsace. 
These Commissioners shall there exercise 
—under the authority of the President of 
the Council and Minister of War—all ad- 
ministrative powers, and especially those 
relating to the Presidents of districts. 
The Commissioner of Lower Alsace shall 
at the same time see to the functioning 
of services common to the three territories 
and shall have the title of High Commis- 
sioner. 


Art. 2. In each territory the Commis- 
sioner of the Republic shall have control 
of an administrative military mission, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Council 
and Minister of War, by means of which 
he is specially provided with local admin- 
istrators. 

Art. 3. Instructions will be issued de- 
termining the relations between the civil 
administration of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
military authorities there in command. 

Art. 4. The President of the Council 
and Minister of War is charged with the 
execution of this decree. 

Done in Paris, Nov. 15, 
President of the Republic, 

RAYMOND POINCARE. 
President of the Council and Minister of 
War, GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 


1918, by the 


MARSHAL PETAIN’S ORDER 


Meanwhile the armies of occupation 


were marching toward Germany. On the 
eve of the advance into Alsace-Lorraine 
Marshal Pétain had addressed the fol- 
lowing order to his troops: 


Through long months you have fought. 
History will honor the tenacity and proud 
energy displayed during these four years 
by our nation, which had to conquer in 
order not to die. That we may the bet- 
ter dictate peace, we are going tomorrow 
to move our armies to the Rhine. On this 
ground of Alsace-Lorraine, which is dear 
to us, you will advance as liberators. 
You will go further upon German soil, 
into territory which we shall occupy as 
a necessary pledge of just reparation. 
France has suffered in its ravaged fields, 
in its ruined towns; it has many and 
cruel griefs. The freed provinces had to 
suffer intolerable vexations and odious 
outrages. But you will not avenge crimes 
with violences that might seem legitimate 
to you in your anger. You will maintain 
discipline and due respect for persons 
and property; after having vanquished 
your enemy with arms you are going to 
lay another debt upon him by the dignity 
of your attitude, and the world will not 
know which to admire most, your self-re- 
straint in success or your heroism in bat- 
tle. With you I recall with emotion our 
dead, whose sacrifice has given us the 
victory; I send a salutation full of sad- 
dened affection to the fathers and moth- 
ers, the widows and orphans of France, 
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who are ceasing for an instant to weep in 
these days of nativnal joy in order to ap- 
plaud the triumph of our arms. I bow 
before your magnificent banners. Vive 
la France! 


ENTERING MULHOUSE 


On Nov. 17 the French, under General 
Hirschauer, entered Mulhouse, in Upper 
Alsace, amid wild rejoicings. Thunder- 
ous acclamations began as they passed 
the first houses and swelled in a con- 
tinual crescendo. Old men in frock coats 
or redingotes and wearing the medal of 
1870 on their breasts shouted “ Vive la 
République! ” as they waved their hats. 
When the column paused some came 
weeping to kiss the fringes of the tat- 
tered flag. Young girls and little chil- 
dren, garbed in the local costumes, waved 
flags, and many of them, choked with 
sobs, tried to cry “ Vive la France! ” 

A brief reception was given to General 
Hirschauer and his staff in the City 
Hall, where, as the bells rang out in wild 
peals, the Adjutant saluted the arrival 
of the new garrison of Mulhouse and an- 
nounced the restoration of the city to 
France. At the close of further cere- 
monies the City of Mulhouse sent tele- 
grams to M. Poincaré, M. Clemenceau, 
and the following to the French Govern- 


ment: 

The City of Mulhouse, freed, sends to 
France, the liberator, the homage of its 
gratitude. Its inhabitants share the com- 
mon joy and wish in their hearts to af- 
firm their unshakable fidelity and their 
profound attachment to the motherland 
and the republic. 

Similar telegrams poured in from a 
score of other towns and cities in the 
liberated territory as the armies contin- 
ued their advance. The Mayor and City 
Council of Colmar sent the following 
to the President on Nov. 19: 

The City of Colmar has just given an 
enthusiastic welcome to the French troops 
for which it has waited so long. Re- 
united forever under the Tricolor, we give 
our oath of fidelity to the French mother- 
land and offer our homage to the Chief 
Magistrate of France. 

President Poincaré replied: 

France receives with joyous confidence 
the oath of fidelity which you offer volun- 
tarily under the protection of the victori- 
ous flag of the repubiic. She has never 
doubted the sentiments of the people of 
Colmar, and she is happy to respond with 

the most constant affection. 
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FRENCH TROOPS IN METZ 


Marshal Pétain, Commander in Chief 
of the French Armies in Alsace-Lorraine, 
made his formal entry into Metz on 
Tuesday, Nov. 19, amid indescribable en- 
thusiasm. The Tenth Army, in the ab- 
sence of General Mangin, victim of a 
slight accident with his horse, was. com- 
manded by General Leconte. The whole 
population was out to greet the troops, 
and the old Lorraine city, after a captivi- 
ty of forty-seven years, celebrated its 
return to France with unforgettable 
demonstrations of love. 

A review took place in the Esplanade 
before Marshal Pétain and Generals 
Fayolle and Buat. General Leconte pre- 
sented the infantry, artillery, and cav- 
alry of the Tenth Army. After the re- 
view Mayshal Pétain and his staff pro- 
ceeded amid popular jubilations to the 
City Hall, where he was received by rep- 
resentatives of the city and of local 
societies. Later came the installation of 
M. Mirman, Commissioner of the Repub- 
lic, at the prefecture, where he was at- 
tended by General de Maud’huy, Gov- 
ernor of Metz. 

General Mangin, though he had been 
prevented by an accident from entering 
Metz at the head of the Tenth Army, 
posted up the following proclamation: 

FRENCH REPUBLIC 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity 

People of Lorraine: My dear compa- 
triots, at last there has sounded the hour 
of deliverance that you awaited for forty- 
seven years with a fidelity that has been 
the admiration of the world. . 

Beaten on all the fields of battle from 
the North Sea to the Vosges, after hav- 
ing lost in four months more than 400,000 
prisoners and more than 5,000 guns, the. 
German armies have had to beg for an 
armistice which is a complete capitula- 
tion. The earth is freed from Prussian 
militarism, the colossus of the German 
Empire is crumbling in anarchy. You 
are freed forever from the yoke of the 
stranger. The régime of oppression and 
vexation which you endured for half a 
century is ended forever. 

The army of the republic is bringing 
liberty and justice to the soil of Lor- 
raine. Your families, your goods, will be 
protected, your institutions, your tradi- 
tions will be respected. Let those have 
no fear who by necessity had to bow be- 
neath the German yoke. France, whose 


ransom you were, opens wide her arms to 
all her recovered children. 


Those whom 
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she loves most are those who have suf- 
fered most. Long live France! 
The General commanding the army, 
MANGIN. 


MESSAGE OF LOYALTY 


The City of Metz sent this telegram to 


President Poincaré: 


The notables of Metz, assembled by the 
Commissioner of the Republic in order to 
designate the members of the first French 
Municipal Council of the city, after hav- 
ing selected these members unanimously 
are unanimous also in addressing to the 
President of the French Republic an ex- 
pression of the immense joy they feel in 
being at last united to their mother coun- 
try. They affirm before him their desire 
to remain patriotically united in order to 
carry on successfully the necessary work 
of restoration. They proclaim their un- 
alterable attachment to the French Re- 
public and its institutions. They beg 
him to transmit the expressfon of their 
unutterable gratitude to the heroic army 
of France and to the allied nations which 
have delivered Alsace-Lorraine from the 
hateful German yoke and have re-estab- 
lished the reign of right and liberty in the 
world. 

Long live France! Long live the Re- 
public! Long live the French Army! 


»President Poincaré replied: 


Profoundly moved by the memorial 
which the City of Metz sends to France 
and to the allied armies, I address to that 
city the felicitations and vows of the 
motherland. Very often in the course of 
this long war I have paused in the midst 
of our troops on some Lorraine hill to 
sean the horizon for the silhouette of the 
captive city. It will be very sweet to me 
to be able to go soon and express to you 
the joy which your deliverance has 
brought us. Metz is awakening today from 
a long nightmare, and all France smiles 


historic and unforgettable times. After 
the sorrows of the annexation and forty- 
three years of oppression by a nation that 
has never understood us and which 
knows only one principle, ‘‘ Might makes 
right ’’; after four years of unprecedented 
terror, during which it was a crime to 
speak the mother tongue, the brave sol- 
diers of the Allies have at last brought 
deliverance and liberty in the folds of the 
French flag that now floats forever over 
our walls. Honor and thanks to these 
heroes! Our joy is immense and legiti- 
mate. Let us not, however, be intoxicated 
by it; let us remain worthy of the sym- 
pathy of the whole world, which is watch- 
ing us. 

You are French in your hearts, which 
means that you know how to act calmly 
and nobly; and I am counting upon you 
all to aid me in my task and to make my 
labors easy. As for myself, my devotion 
to you is complete, and you will always 
find me ready to prove it to you. 

And you of German origin who are 
also inhabitants of Metz and, as such, 
subject to my administration, perhaps 
you are asking with fear and trembling 
what awaits you. In 1914 I was one of 


the first of the many victims of the bru-, 


tality of your Government, which was not 
ashamed to throw into infested prisons 
and treat ignominiously peaceful citizens 
who had always shown themselves re- 
spectful to your laws. Who would dare to 
say that a harsh vengeance would not be 
legitimate today? But, as I have just 
said, we are French, and a Frenchman 
knows how to place duty, equity, and 
justice above everything else. 

You are subjects of my administration, 
and I will treat you loyally as such. I do 
not ask of you hypocritical manifestations 
of a French patriotism which you do not 
feel. I will watch over and safeguard 
your legitimate rights until the conclusion 
of the peace treaty, which will fix your 
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final status. Until then I ask of you 
only one thing: that you, too, remain 
worthy of respect, meditating in privacy 
upon your situation as conquered men. In 
that way you can enjoy liberty, which is 
the essence of France. 

But to those who will not follow that 
method I here give a solemn and public 
warning. If any one of you thinks to stir 
up trouble, to poison public opinion or to 
defy it, to create disorder in any manner 
whatsoever, I shall know how to proceed 
to energetie and pitiless repression. Fo- 
menters of disorder will be arrested im- 
mediately and taken before a court-mar- 
tial, where they will learn to their cost 
that in France liberty does not exclude 
the necessary severity for the mainte- 
nance of order. 

German inhabitants of Metz, do not 
forget that we are still under the rule of 
war, and that martial law and war courts 


upon her. 

The new City Council of Metz on Nov. 
23 unanimously elected Victor Prevel as 
Mayor, and he was attached to the Cabi- 
net of Commissioner Mirman for the set- 
tlement of civil questions. He named 
five men and one woman as his assist- 
ants. One of the first acts of the coun- 
cil was to create a commission charged 
with restoring to the old streets of Metz 
the names that they had borne before 
1870, to give the new streets the names 
of distinguished French Generals, and to 
banish every name recalling the German 
régime. 

Mayor Prevel on Nov. 25 posted the 


following proclamation: 
Our dear¢City of Metz is living through 
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remain in action. Do not expose your- 
selves to making their acquaintance or it 
will be the worse for you. Vive la 
France! Vive la Republique! 
The Mayor of Metz, 
Vv. PREVEL. 
M. Mirman, the Commissioner, pro- 
mulgated an order restoring all the old 
French names throughout the region un- 
der his control, and the Mayor of every 
city was ordered to abolish, as far as 
possible, all the German names that had 
been forced upon communities and indi- 
viduals. Not only were the names of 
cities, villages, streets, and squares 
changed under this order, but also the 
names of thousands of families and of 
commercial firms, and even the names 
on tombstones. 


PROCLAMATION TO LORRAINE 


A proclamation to the whole Province 
of Lorraine was posted up in Metz and 
other cities on Nov. 19 by Leon Mirman, 
Commissioner of the French Republic. 
It was printed as a large poster, about 
29 by 46 inches, with a red, white, and 
Translated, it was as fol- 


blue border. 


lows: 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
THE COMMISSIONER OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC TO THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
OF DISANNEXED LORRAINE. 


Brothers and sisters of Lorraine, Citi- 
zens of France: In 1871, by a hateful 
abuse of force—which she is expiating to- 
day—Germany had wrenched your fami- 
lies from the bosom of tender France. 
For nearly fifty years the brutal con- 
queror kept you under the yoke. 

After having accumulated lies and 
crimes, German imperialism has seen the 
indignant. consciences of all free peoples 
rise up against it. They have joined to- 
gether to overthrow her. They have 
overthrown her. They will henceforth 
prevent her from doing harm. The 
name of Germany will no longer be feared 
in the world. Your servitude is ended. 
Your long nightmare is dispelled. 

You are again taking your place today 
at our hearthstone, at the moment when 
France has just acquired a magnificent 
prestige in the eyes of the entire world. 
This prestige France does not owe only 
to the incomparable valor of her armies, 
which you acclaimed yesterday, or to the 
intelligence and energy of her civil and 
military chiefs, or to the suppleness of her 
democratic institutions, or to the fecund 
action of her Parliamentary assemblies, or 
to the work, the civic firmness, the sa- 
cred union, the beautiful moral bearing 
of the whole nation; she owes it also to 


the fidelity of her children of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

You continued at the price of great 
misery to love France after she was con- 
quered. How could you not love her in 
the splendid radiance of her victory! 

France, after fifty years, has learned 
much. She remained and she still is—that 
is her glory, and it is, perhaps, the se- 
cret of her strength—the champion of 
idealism; but she acquired and strength- 
ened in herself the sense of reality. You 
will find her tomorrow powerfully 
equipped in the various economic do- 
mains, developing each day her institu- 
tions and her laws relative to common 
welfare, accomplishing each day some so- 
cial: progress, advancing in that direction 
boldly but methodically, without disturb- 
ance, without disorder, as becomes organ- 
ized democracy, which is conscious of the 
duties imposed by liberty 

Immediately after the signature of the 
preliminaries of peace the French Parlia- 
ment, in its sovereignty, will make ar- 
rangements for the definite organization 
of the disannexed territories of Alsace 
and Lorraine. In making these laws it 
will be inspired by the feelings of the 
most tender affection for the liberated 
French population. 

In the meantime, and from this very 
day, the immediate and urgent necessity 
must be recognized here of provisioning 
the country, of relieving the suffering, of 
healing many sores, then of restoring eco- 
nomic life, and finally, of rewelding the 
moral chain which is to join you to the 
rest of Lorraine and of France. 

To the accomplishment of this noble 
material and moral task, I will give all 
my strength and all my heart, with the 
joyful passion of a man who, for more 
than four years, from the heights of the 
Couronné de Nancy, contemplated the 
Cathedral of Metz, and dreamed of being 
called soon to the honor of bringing to- 
gether the two portions of the Lorraine 
flesh that were severed in 1871 by the 
sword of thé conqueror. _ 

Tolerant of all beliefs, I invite all 
French people to unite in the cult of the 
motherland. I shall know, here, and wish 
to serve, but one party, that of France. 

The Republic asks its Commissioners 
to rule with zeal and equity. According 
to the abominable Prussian doctrine— 
which ended by deforming the very soul 
of the German Nation—“‘ all that is useful 
to the State is just.’’ Our French doc- 
trine, on the contrary, declares: ‘‘ Only 
that which is just is useful to the 
State.’’ That justice will reign here; the 
benefits thereof will be assured to every- 
body. 

To work! Brothers of Lorraine, rich or 
poor, workman or employer, peasant or 
bourgeois, conservative or Socialist, I 
greet you all cordially. Sisters of Lor-' 
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raine, I salute you with warm-hearted 
and tender respect. 

LONG LIVE LIBERATED LOR- 
RAINE!—LONG LIVE THE REPUB- 
LIC !—LONG LIVE FRANCE, ONE: AND 
INSEPARABLE! 

LEON MIRMAN, 
Commissioner of the Republic. 


TO GERMANS IN LORRAINE 


At the same time M. Mirman posted 
up in Metz and other cities of the region 
the following proclamation, addressed to 
the Germans who had remained in Lor- 


raine: 

France accepts the homage only of 
those who love her. I am sure that you 
will love France when, regenerated mo- 
rally by a long and salutary exercise of 
liberty, you shall have become capable 
of knowing and worthy cf comprehend- 
ing her. But today, in her name, I repel 
your hypocritical acclamations. I shall 
esteem you more if you are silent and 
sad, bearing with dignity the grief of your 
monstrous delusions. I ask and exact of 
you only one thing: respect for France 
and her laws. Any one who is inclined 
to create disorder will be punished. Those 
of you who conduct yourselves like hon- 
orable men will not be molested, or, if you 
should be, you may claim my protection 
against any offender in the name of the 
republic. 

None of you will be disturbed for hav- 
ing given: public expression, in the past,, 
to joy over temporary successes, or, more 
recently, to sorrow over the final disas- 
ters of your country. But if France, in 
the noble pride of her victory, remains 
the servant of right, she does not forget— 
and that very right makes it her duty not 
to forget—the crimes committed against 
her children. Those of you who were 
content to applaud those crimes will not 
be pursued; if you perceive today the 
moral aberration into which you allowed 
yourselves to be led by the keepers of 
your conscience, France leaves you with 
pity to your remorse; if you do not yet 
comprehend,eshe leaves you with disdain 
in your abject state. 

But for those who have taken part in 
any crime it will be otherwise: 

(a) Every sale of objects belonging to 
French or allied subjects, made without 
the consent of the owner, is null and void; 
the objects thus acquired must be returned 
within twenty-four hours to the original 
owner or his representative, or to the 
Mayor; after twenty-four hours the hold- 
er of said objects will be prosecuted on a 
charge of theft. Every right of the pro- 
prietor to claims for damages, besides, is 
reserved. 

(b) Every holder of objects sent from 
the front and obtained by pillage must, 
within twenty-four hours, hand them over 


to the Mayor, who will give a receipt for 
them; after the period named, the respon- 
sibility for retaining them will be serious- 
ly increased. 

(c) All those who, after a regular in- 
quiry and cross-examination, shall be con- 
victed of having, either by incitement or 
denunciation or by an overt*act, partici- 
pated in cruelties inflicted on a French 
citizen or an ally of France, especially 
upon a wounded soldier, a prisoner, or an 
evacuated civilian, will be immediately ar- 
rested and punished according to law: 
that will be justice! 


All functionaries will remain at their 
posts until*I shall have decided otherwise 
for each of them. All public services are 
to be maintained; I shall hold the chiefs 
responsible. Anarchy is the hideous cari- 
cature of liberty. Under the impera- 
tive condition that they shall be exer- 
cised in an orderly way, the liberties of 
the workers are guaranteed. I have 
spoken. In the name of the republic, in 
the name of France, one and insepara- 
ble! LEON MIRMAN, 

Commissioner of the Republic. 


FRENCH AT STRASBOURG 


The French troops under Marshals’ 


Foch and Pétain entered Strasbourg, the 
capital of Alsace, on Nov. 25 at 1 o’clock. 
Ever since early morning innumerable 
little groups clad in Alsatian costumes 
had been flowing into the city from dis- 
tant points; Saverne especially, where 
German militarism had fallen afoul of 
the people and hurled at France the in- 
sulting defiances of General Deimler, 
furnished a large contingent to the joy- 
ous army of Alsatians who poured into 
the capital that day to acclaim the en- 
try of the French troops. And at the 
moment of that entry the famous Statue 
of Strasbourg in the Place de la Con- 
corde at Paris was freed at last from all 
the mourning wreaths and ex-votos with 


which it had been covered for nearly half 
a century. 


What their return to French allegiance 
meant to the people of Strasbourg that 
day may well be described in the words 
used’ by a London Times correspondent 
two weeks later when he saw Stras- 
bourg’s reception to President Poincaré, 
He wrote that only twice in the whole 
war period had he felt it utterly hope- 
less and beyond words to describe what 
he saw. One was at the climax of Ver- 
dun, the other was when he stood and 
watched the endless procession of the 
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people of Strasbourg filing solemnly and 
gayly past to show their abiding love for 
their mother country. After the proces- 
sion was over he asked his French chauf- 
feur what he thought of it all. “Oh, 
monsieur,” he said, “no words can: ex- 
press what one felt. I wept the whole 
day.” The correspondent continues: 

“For something like an hour and a 
half a stream of young men and maid- 
ens, old men and children, five or six 
deep, flowed along between two compact 
banks of lookers-on, all apparently sym- 
pathizers, through all the main streets 
and squares of Strasbourg. Some of them 
walked or marched, whole companies of 
them skipped and danced to the time of 
the marches played by the scores of 
bands by which the members of each 
guild or trade or religious fraternity or 
village or musical or gymnastic society 
was headed. There seemed to be no end 
to them. The crowds through which 
they moved were so dense that the won- 
der was how any Alsatians were left 
to make a procession. 

“Why each fresh rainbow of girls 
dancing along hand-in-hand should make 
you catch your breath and bring tears to 
your eyes I do not know. I only know 
that for me they did, and that every 
man that I know who was there, Eng- 
lish or French or American, was affect- 
in exactly the same way. And it was 
not only the troops of girls and women 
and children that pulled at one’s heart- 
strings. It was the universality of the 
whole thing—the numbers of the gor- 
geously embroidered banners of the dif- 
ferent villages and guilds, the constant 
succession of butchers and bakers and 
candlestick-makers, the unity of the 
French heart, that has never ceased, 
through all the suffering of the war and 
the German dominion, to beat in the 
breasts of the whole population under 
an apparently German exterior. The 
language that most of them spoke might 
be, and was, German or Alsatian. Their 
thoughts and memories and hopes and 
rejoicing were emphatically French.” 


STRASBOURG’S NEW MAYOR 


At the time of the armistice the City 
Council of Strasbourg was controlled by 
a@ majority of immigrant Germans, who 


did not represent the population, as all 
the native-born citizens had abstained 
from taking part in the elections. The 
City Government, executing itself, disap- 
peared in the whirlwind of the revolu- 
tionary movement that broke out the 
next day after Nov. 11; and when the 
French troops entered the Alsatian capi- 
tal the Mayoralty was held by a Social- 
ist member of the Council, with another 
Councilor or his assistant. The rest of 
the Municipal Board had evaporated and 
did not reappear even for a moment dur- 
ing the historic days of the return of the 
lost province to France. Marshals Pé- 
tain and Foch, and Generals de Castelnau 
and Gouraud were saluted in the name 
of the city by the two Councilors who 
were acting for the Mayor. As this 
curious situation could not last, M. Ma- 
ringer, Commissioner of the Republic, 
named a Municipal Commission, consist- 
ing of Strasbourg notables, to take the 
place of the City Council. This commis- 
sion elected as its President M. Unge- 
mach, who thus came to perform the 
functions of Mayor. 

The French Government on Nov. 27 
issued a new decree providing for the 
fuller co-operation of the three Commis- 
sioners, and placing most of the execu- 
tive power in the regained provinces in 
the hands of the Under Secretary of 
State, at the same time creating a Su- 
perior Council of Alsace and Lorraine, 
made up of all the minor provincial of- 
ficials and a dozen leading citizens from 
the three districts. A decree fixing the 
commercial relations of the provinces 
with neighboring regions was also pro- 
mulgated. 

Meanwhile the German Government 
was still trying to keep alive its claims 
on the disputed provinces, as indicated 
by this radiogram from Berlin, dated 
Dec. 19, “ addressed by the Government 
of the Empire to the Soldiers’ Council at 
Strasbourg ”: 


The occupation of Alsace-Lorraine by 
the Entente does not prejudice in any re- 
spect the solution of the Alsace-Lorraine 
question in conformity with the princi- 
ples of international law regarding the 
free self-determination of peoples. 

EBERT-HAASE. 


The members representing Alsace and 
Lorraine in the Prussian Diet, having 
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withdrawn from that body on Nov. 12, 
met at Strasbourg as a National Assem- 
bly, and on the eve of their adjournment 
on Dec. 5 unanimously passed the follow- 
ing declaration: © 


The Deputies of Alsace and Lorraine, 
elected by universal suffrage and organ- 
ized into a National Assembly, salute 
with joy the return of Alsace and Lor- 
raine to France after a long and cruel 
separation. Our provinces will be proud 
to owe to the refound mother country, 
with the safeguarding of their traditions, 
beliefs, and economic interests, which have 
been sclemnly guaranteed to them by the 
heads of the victorious army, a new era 
of liberty, prosperity, and honor. 

The National Assembly, concerned to 
see that there shall not remain, either in 
France or in the allied nations, nor yet 
in allied or enemy nations, the slightest 
doubt regarding the true sentiments of 
Alsatians and lLorrainers, affirms that 
the neutralist agitation was the work of 
a base minority or of German agents, and 
declares solemnly that, as a faithful in- 
terpreter of the constant and unbreakable 
will of the people of Alsace and Lorraine, 
expressed as far back as 1871 by its rep- 
resentatives in the Bordeaux Assembly, 
it considers as forever inviolable and im- 
prescriptible the right of Alsatians and 
Lorrainers to remain members of the 
French family. 


The National Assembly regards it as a 
duty, before adjourning, to proclaim in its 
turn the re-entry of Alsace and Lorraine 
into their right, their unquestionable and 
final reunon (rattachement indiscutable 
et définitif) with France. 


Abbé Delsor, the Deputy from Marlen- 
heim, read the foregoing declaration 
and then spoke as follows: 


The applause which has just welcomed 
this reading proves to you that you have 
faithfully translated the sentiments of Al- 
sace and Lorraine. This applause will 
have its echo throughout our dear coun- 
try of France, in the allied, neutral, and 
enemy countries of Europe, and beyond 
the ocean. The statesmen who are most 
energetically defending the right of peo- 
ples to the free disposition of themselves 
have reason now to be fully satisfied. 

There is no longer any need for a ref- 
erendum. One has been held in the Iast 
few days by the whole Alsatian people. 
We are now the only legal representa- 
tives of our beloved country. It remained 
for us to place our seal upon the act of 


disannexation and annulment of the 

odious treaty which wrested us from 

France. 

You would be justly aggrieved if I end- 
ed without sending a greeting across the 
years to the Deputies who protested at 
Bordeaux. They were in disfavor with 
the prevailing power, and had not, lke 
us, the joy of being honored. 

President Poincaré made an official 
tour of the recovered provinces Dec. 8- 
10, and delivered a series of eloquent 
speeches in the various cities, notably in 
Metz and Strasbourg. The enthusiasm 
and emotion with which he was greeted 
by the population everywhere made the 
episode memorable in the annals of 
France. Of the many eloquent descrip- 
tions of the popular outpouring of grati- 
tude in those days there is space here to 
give only that of Mr. Sharp, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, who accompanied Pres- 
ident Poincaré on this tour, and who 
said on his return: 

“The popular demonstration offered 
an unforgettable spectacle in its fervent 
emotion. If any doubt as to the senti- 
ments of these people toward France, 


after half a century of forced separation, 
had survived in the minds of those who 
have just visited these recently liberated 
cities, the spontaneous and almost fran- 
tic enthusiasm of the human masses that 
filled the streets and public squares has 
swept away the last vestige of that 


doubt. Words can scarcely describe the 
depth of the emotions experienced. The 
feelings manifested by these people can 
be compared to nothing more aptly than 
to the mutual joy felt by members of 
a family that is reunited after long sep- 
aration. When M. Poincaré, in one of 
his speeches, said: ‘The plebiscite has 
been taken,’ he expressed a truth amply 
demonstrated in every incident of these 
historic scenes. The President and M. 
Clemenceau were both the objects of 
great ovations. The tens of thousands 
of handkerchiefs waved in the narrow 
streets, as well as from every window 
and housetop, seemed so many winged 
messengers bearing to France their love 
and loyalty.” 
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Conditions in Liberated Regions 


Mr. Hoover’s Stupendous Task of Feeding Millions of War 


MMEDIATELY after the Germans 
had been driven out of France and 
Belgium the American Government 
sent Herbert C. Hoover to Europe to 

make a general survey of conditions 

among the liberated populations and to 
arrange for relief work throughout 

Europe. The Allies, under the leader- 

ship of the United States, were under- 

taking the enormous task of saving the 
war’s victims from starving until the 
harvest of 1919. The regions affected 
were scattered from Belgium to Pales- 
tine, from the Balkans to the Baltic; the 
destitute numbered 125,000,000. The 

United States alone of all the belligerent 

nations still had food to spare, and its 

people were called upon to save and ship 
to hungry Europe millions of tons of 
foodstuffs. 

When President Wilson arrived in 
Paris the results of the investigations in 
the war-wasted countries, neutral, allied, 
and enemy, were laid before him. The 
allied Governments had advised the 
President that in behalf of unified action 
they desired the United States to take 
the lead in the relief work. It was ar- 
ranged that each Government should ap- 
point two representatives to co-operate 
in the matter of food, finances, and ship- 
ping for relief work. 


DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RELIEF 


On Jan. 3, 1919, President Wilson ap- 
pointed Mr. Hoover as Director General 
of the International Relief Organization, 
with Norman Davis as the other Ameri- 
can representative. The French Govern- 
ment named Etienne Clementel, Minister 
of Commerce, and M. Vilgrain, Minister 
of Food, as its representatives, and the 
British and Italian representatives were 
announced a few days later. 

Mr. Hoover summarized the European 
food situation in a brief statement on 
Jan. 7, 1919. The investigation of con- 
ditions in Germany was not yet complete 
enough to warrant definite conclusions, 


Victims in Belgium, France, and the Balkans 





but it had been decided that the German 
population had enough food to carry on 
for a while, with the exception of fat 
supplies, which were very short, and 
were undoubtedly developing some con- 
ditions of disease and a great deal ~f 
social discontent. Regarding the other 
countries Mr. Hoover cabled that the re- 
ports showed the following specific con- 
ditions: 

Finland—The food is practically ex- 
hausted in the cities. While many of 
the peasants have some bread, other sec- 
tions are mixing large amounts of straw. 
They are exhausted of fats, meats, and 
sugar, and need help to prevent renewed 
rise of Bolshevism. 

Baltic States—The food may last one or 
two months on a much reduced scale. 
They sent a deputation to our Minister 
at Stockholm imploring food. 


Serbia—The town bread ration is down 
to three ounces daily in the north not 
accessible from Saloniki. In the south, 
where accessible, the British are furnish- 
ing food to the civil population. We are 
trying to get food in from the Adriatic. 


Jugoslavia—The bread ration in many 
towns is three or four ounces. All classes 
are short of fats, milk, and meat. 


Vienna—Except for supplies furnished 
by the Italians and Swiss, their present 
bread ration of six ounces per diern would 
disappear. There is much illness from the 
shortage of fats, the ration being one- 
and-one-half ounces per week. There are 
no coffee, sugar, or eggs, and practically 
no meat. 

Tyrol—The people are being fed by 
Swiss charity. 

Poland—The peasants probably have 
enough to get through. The mortality in 
cities, particularly among children, is ap- 
palling for lack of fats, milk, meat, and 
bread. The situation in bread will be 
worse in two months. 

Rumania—The bread supply for the 
entire people is estimated to last another 
thirty days. They are short of fats and 
milk. The last harvest was 60 per cent. 
a failure. 

Bulgaria—The harvest was also a failure 
here. There are supplies available for 
probably two or three months. 

Armenia is already starving. 

Czechoslovakia—There is large suffer- 
ing on account of lack of fats and milk. 
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They have bread for two or three months 
and sugar for six months. 

“We have each country under investi- 
gation,” added Mr. Hoover, “as to the 
total amounts required to barely sustain 
life and their resources to pay. The pre- 
liminary investigation by Dr. Alonzo 
Taylor and his staff in connection with 
allied staffs shows the total of the above 
areas will require about 1,400,000 tons of 
imported food to get through until next 
harvest, costing, say, $350,000,000 de- 
livered.” 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


In an earlier report, Jan. 3, Mr. 
Hoover had thus stated the situation: 

“The determination of measures nec- 
essary to relieve the liberated territories 
must be our first concern. These terri- 
tories comprise Belgium, Northern 
France, Trentino, Serbia, Montenegro, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
Poland and Finland and the Baltic 
States, besides Russia, and Armenia and 
Syria, comprising altogether populations 
aggregating probably 125,000,000 per- 
sons. 

“In order that there should be no de- 
lay in providing food during the period 
of investigation and the creation of an 
organization by co-operation between our 
War Department and the Food Adminis- 
tration, we have dispatched to date ap- 
proximately 150,000 tons of food to va- 
rious ports in Europe. Some of this food 
is now being issued, and in addition, the 
steady stream of 10,000 tons per month 
is being maintained into Belgium and 
Northern France. 

“In the meantime we have, in co-oper- 
ation with the Allies, sent commissions 
into these various countries to study 
transportation and to endeavor to set up 
financial arrangements. The transpor- 
tation problem is one of extreme diffi- 
culty, because of the general demorali- 
zation of railways and rolling stock all 
over this area. Rumania, for instance, 
has under 100 locomotives, and Poland 
has probably not over 250 locomotives. 
So that even after landing of foodstuffs 
at seaports we are in further difficulties 
as to inland distribution. 

“In numerous places we have had to 
make provisions for distribution with 
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motor trucks, as in the case of Belgium 
and Northern France, and we will prob- 
ably need to put in motor truck services 
in other localities. 


PROBLEM OF FINANCE 


“One of the most difficult problems 
involved in the whole matter is that of 
finance. Our farmers and manufacturers 
must be paid for their food supplies. 
Those liberated regions which have been 
engaged in war against Germany, such 
as Belgium, Serbia, and Rumania, have 
been given from time to time loans by 
the United States Government with 
which to purchase food, and as a military 
measure it is vitally necessary that these 
populations should be continuously fed 
in order to save the necessity of further 
military action by the United States. 
These loans are being continued in some 
special instances, and, in fact, amount to 
selling our food on credit. 

“On the other hand, large areas exist, 
such as liberated Poland and some of the * 
former States, where our Governments 
are unable, under present legislation, to 
make any loans. Furthermore, in some 
of these areas the Governments have so 
disintegrated that it is difficult to set up 
any financial circle for lack of Govern- 
ment. These people are all looking with 
hope to the United States for salvation 
from starvation. It is a matter peyond 
private charity; yet, if they are to be 
saved, and if there is any hope of their 
building up for themselves freedom ‘and 
stability of government, it becomes 
either a matter of practical charity or 
long-time credits from the United States. 

“ At the present moment we are in the 
extremely difficult position of having 
foodstuffs in the neighborhood of certain 
peoples who rely on America, but we are 
unable to deliver this food, except such 
as we can allow from the $5,000,000 
placed at our disposal from present pri- 
vate funds and such other food as the 
Allies can advance from their own 
stocks.” 

On the same day Mr. Hoover told an 
Associated Press representative at Paris 
that food worth $1,500,000,000 must -be 
imported into Europe to meet actual 
needs between Jan. 1 and July 1, and 
that many of the liberated communities 
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had not enough money to pay for the 
food needed to keep them from starving. 
“The financing of the project,” he said, 
“is a stupendous task, and most of the 
necessary food must come from the 
United States.” 


Acting on Mr. Hoover’s presentation 
of facts President Wilson on Jan. 4 
cabled an appeal to the United States 
Congress—through the Secretary of the 
Treasury—for an immediate appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 for use in supplying 
food to destitute people outside of Ger- 
many during the current Winter, as “a 
remedy for starvation and absolute an- 
archy.” Meanwhile special commissions 
named by Mr. Hoover in co-operation 
with the allied Governments were at 
work appraising the situation at Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade, Warsaw, and va- 
rious central points in the Balkan region, 
as well as in such parts of the new Bal- 
tic States as were accessible. 


DEVASTATION IN BELGIUM 


Assisted by William B. Poland, Euro- 
pean Director of the Commission for Re- 


lief in Belgium, Mr. Hoover first made 
a survey of the physical damage done in 
Belgium by the Germans, and on Dec. 24 


sent a report to Washington. He said 
that while the enemy had destroyed a 
zone twenty miles wide before the evac- 
uation, little damage had been done to 
the transportation systems after the 
armistice was signed, so that the move- 
ment of food in Belgium was not as 
difficult as might have been expected. 
He continued: 

“The Germans in their final retreat 
removed but little of the relief supplies. 
Their action toward the native harvests 
and cattle in their withdrawal differs 
widely in different areas. They started 
to take all remaining hogs from the 
western part of Belgium, except those 
hidden by the peasants in underground 
caves. After the armistice, however, 
and with the demoralization of the Ger- 
man Army in its final retreat many of 
these beasts were abandoned or sold by 
soldiers to the peasants further back, 
and in practical results there appears 
to have been no widespread cattle steal- 
ing in the retreat, although during the 
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four years of occupation there has been 
a great diminution—probably more than 
one-half—in the total number of cattle 
and hogs. It can be said almost liter- 
ally that horses have disappeared out of 
Belgium, there probably not being 15 per 
cent. of the original animals left. 

“Investigation proves that industrial 
and residential destruction in Belgium 
varies greatly in different localities, and 
with different industries. For instance, 
out of the steel furnaces in Belgium 
thirty-five or forty have been deliberate- 
ly destroyed by the Germans in their de- 
termination to end the Belgian steel in- 
dustry. Many of the textile mills have 
been put out of commission, either 
through deliberate destruction and re- 
moval of machinery or by removal of 
the copper and brass parts and electric 
motors. Some of the textile mills of the 
more antiquated type of equipment ap- 
parently did not appeal to the Germans, 
and they can be gotten into action at an 
early date. The Germans seem to have 
focused themselves on the modern equip- 
ments. 


COAL INDUSTRY SAVED 


“The glass industry has been but lit- 
tle interfered with, and the stern prom- 
ise of retribution by President Wilson 
seems to have saved the coal industry 
except for very few mines, although ac- 
tual explosives and wires were laid in 
place for the destruction of a large num- 
ber of the mines. The President’s warn- 
ing seems to have created a sudden 
change of heart. 

“There are some three hundred thou- 
sand French refugees in Belgium, driven 
out of Northern France by the Germans. 
They have been cared for out of the 
meagre stores of the Belgians and by 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
They are, however, like homing pigeons 
in their resolve to return to their native 
villages. As there is no transportation, 
the roads southward into France are a 
continuous stream of these pitiful groups 
of men, women, and children, pulling 
their carts and trudging through the 
cold and wind toward their destroyed 
homes. Everything is being done that is 
humanly possible, but in the present 
state of demoralization, with moving 








armies, the necessity of using every 
truck and horse with which to feed the 
population—their plight is heartbreak- 
ing. They refuse all persuasion to wait 
in the crowded Belgian villages until 
their affairs can be organized. 

“The Americans of the Relief Com- 
mission are working night and day pro- 
viding shelter stations, clothing, and food 
for them, but like many other human mi- 
grations in Europe today, there is no so- 
lution to the suffering that must go on. 

“One of the great difficulties of the 
Belgians lies in the enforced currency 
circulation imposed upon them by the 
Germans. This currency runs into mil- 
lions of paper money and presents an 
extremely difficult financial problem to 
the Government. 

“The Belgian Government is rapidly 
taking hold, the Belgian manufacturers 
are engaged everywhere in the rehabil- 
itation of their works so far as materials 
are available, and the spirit of Belgium 
was never better than today. The Bel- 
gians are resolved to find a solution of 
their manifold difficulties with as little 
assistance as possible from the outside. 
They are, of course, dependent upon con- 
tinued Government financial advances 
for the provision of imports pending Ger- 
man indemnity and the reconstruction of 
their export business.” 


FAMINE PRICES IN BELGIUM 


The following details regarding condi- 
tions in Belgium had been cabled by Mr. 
Hoover on Dec. 28: 

“During the German occupation there 
was an effective control not only of dis- 
tribution by the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, but also of the native food 
supply. With the retreat and demoraliza- 
tion before the re-establishment of the 
Belgian Government, there ensued a 
period when there was but little control 
over foodstuffs. This breaking down of 
the rationing control in such commodi- 
ties as meats, butter, &c., has resulted on 
the whole in the very limited supply of 
such foodstuffs gravitating toward the 
rich through the fearful rise in prices. 

“The Belgian Government has estab- 
lished a food administration, and these 
problems are being taken in hand just 
as rapidly as possible under the condi- 
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tions. In the meantime it is possible with 
sufficient money to buy almost any kind 
of food in Belgium. For instance, meat 
is $2 a pound, eggs $1 each, and butter 
$2.50 a pound. Supplies are, of course, 
available to any one who can pay these 
prices. 

“This gives an appearance to the 
casual observer of sufficiency of food, 
but the fact is that over one-half the 
population of Belgium today has an in- 
come under $4 a week per family, and 
they, of course, are not participating in 
these kinds of food, but are practically 
dependent upon the distribution of con- 
trolled imports by the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium. 

“An examination of the population 
proves that the shipments of food by the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium during 
the last four years have brought this 
people through their ordeal without ir- 
reparable damage to the national health. 
There exists among certain classes un- 
dernutrition, but continued supplies of 
food will rapidly rectify this. 

“There has been a considerable spread 
of tuberculosis as a result of this under- 
nutrition, but the Belgian authorities be- 
lieve that this can be stamped out with- 
out great loss provided adequate supplies 
of food arrive. 


SAVED BY AMERICA 


“The most cheering factor in the sit- 
uation is the condition of the two million 
Belgian children who have been the ob- 
ject of the utmost solicitude of the whole 
world during the four years of occupa- 
tion. Because of the supplementary 
meals furnished by the Relief Commis- 
sion and the many children’s institutions 
which have been largely supported by 
the magnificent outpouring of the 
world’s charity these children have come 
through this period in a state of health 
perhaps even better than could be ex- 
pected. 

“This will be a cause of great satis- 
faction to the hundreds of thousands of 
people who have given liberally to save 
the child life of Belgium. Because of 
America’s ready response to the appeal 
of the Relief Commission to save the 
future generation of Belgium we may 
be duly proud of this result. 
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“Prior to the evacuation something 
like 3,500,000 people were destitute, and 
were dependent, not only on the ration 
of imported commodities from the Relief 
Commission, but on further supplemental 
rations through the soup_ kitchens 
throughout Belgium. The energy of the 
Belgian people in getting back to work 
is rapidly diminishing the number of 
people in the soup lines, until today they 
probably do not exceed two million peo- 
ple, and it is hoped that within another 
month this will be diminished to not 
more than a million. 

“It is a point of fact that there has 
been no loss of life by starvation among 
the 10,000,000 people of Belgium and 
Northern France. Poland and Serbia, 
also under German occupation, have lost 
one-fourth of their people. The differ- 
ence was the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, which has shipped to these 
stricken people in the last four years 
more than four and a quarter million 
tons of food, costing $600,000,000.” 


FRENCH OFFICIAL FIGURES 


Edward de Billy, Deputy High Com- 
missioner of the French Republic, in an 
address at Baltimore on Dec. 28, stated 
that, while France had not been “bled 
white,” 2,500,000 of her ablest men had 
been killed or maimed, and she had lost 
upward of half of “her industries and 
shipping through the war. Though 
France had regained Alsace and Lor- 
raine, even this was outweighed by the 
losses. 

Resorting to figures, he declared that 
26,000 factories in the French districts 
occupied by the Germans were destroyed 
or stripped of their machinery; that al- 
most 12,000,000 head of cattle were lost 
by France during the war; that thou- 
sands of miles of farm land, devastated 
by shells, was made unfit for cultivation; 
that the net loss in ship tonnage, through 
sinkings and enforced curtailment in pro- 
duction, was 670,000 tons, and that the 
money cost of the conflict, in appropria- 
tions and public debt, aggregated 158,- 
000,000,000 francs, or $31,600,000,000. 

“Our army had to stand,” he said, 
“the first rush of the invasion, while 
the other armies were being prepared. 
And, however wonderful was the effort 








of the British, some months later, and 
afterward that of the American Army, 
the front held by the French has never 
been less than two-thirds of the total 
line from the North Sea to the Swiss 
border. Thus our losses were greater 
than those of any other army. A part 
of our country has been invaded, its 
population treated as slaves, their houses 
looted, their factories destroyed; while 
on the fighting line the soil of France 
has been plowed soedeep by shells that 
no agriculture is possible. Some senti- 
mental people have been lamenting over 
France as bled white. Nonsense! France 
is not bled white. She has men filled 
with renewed and splendid energy. But 
here she stands, facing the problem of 
recuperating her place on the economic 
markets of the world, with a part of 
her industrial and agricultural power 
destroyed, and with her men killed and 
maimed to a number that exceeds imagi- 
nation. May I give you some figures 
on these subjects? 


1,400,000 MEN KILLED 


“ Besides 1,400,000 of our young men 
who were killed or died of wounds or ill- 
ness in this war, we have a great num- 
ber whose physical ability has been seri- 
ously impaired. Add to these the num- 
ber of our prisoners who came back in 
such a terrible physical condition as to 
render them unfit for any sustained ef- 
fort, and we come to a total loss, for the 
work to be started in France, of about 
2,500,000 men, who were mostly among 
the youngest, ablest, and strongest, as 
well as the most spirited, of our people— 
a terrible loss for a country of less than 
40,000,000 inhabitants. 

“ Our agriculture has perhaps suffered 
more heavily if possible than any other 
branch of our economic activity. The 
number of cattle, which in England in- 
creased by 4 per cent., has in France 
decreased by 18 per cent. ‘The produc- 
tion of milk has decreased by 63 per 
cent. The number of sheep has decreased 
in France by 38 per cent. The number 
of pigs has decreased by 40 per cent. 
The soil of France is also in an impov- 
erished condition, having been, for four 
years, mostly tilled by very young and 
elderly men, below or above the age of 
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military service, and by women, whose 
physical strength was not equal to the 
splendid spirit they have shown in this 
war.” 


MILLS DELIBERATELY DESTROYED 


He then referred to the heavy losses 
through the destruction of mills and fac- 
tories. 

“The part of France occupied by the 
Germans,” he said, “ produced four-fifths 
of our woolens and included 80 per cent. 
of our weaving industry. During the 
four years of their occupation the Ger- 
mans willfully and methodically de- 
stroyed all that was in their power to 
destroy. They not only requisitioned as 
at Roubaix and Tourcoing, where they 
commandeered stocks of wool worth 
300,000,000 francs—requisition is one of 
the rights of war, and of that we can- 
not complain. But what is against all 
right, and against all international law 
and agreement, is the destruction and 
stealing of property; and this is what 
the Germans did. 

“As to our cotton industry in the 


north, the German invasion has cost us 
2,100,000 spindles and 13,200 looms, and 
in the east, 125,000 spindles and 6,905 


looms. This robbery was not carried on 
in cotton and wool factories alone. Iron 
works, machine works also, were looted, 
the useful equipment, engines, rolling 
mills, machine tools, even structural steel, 
having been methodically taken away and 
set to work again in the iron works in 
Germany. Mines were flooded, the sur- 
face plants dynamited, the workmen’s 
dwellings destroyed. 

“Taxes have been raised to an un- 
precedented level. While in 1914 the 
total of our national budget was slightly 
above 4,000,000,000 francs, the taxes will 
have given in 1918, without the invaded 
regions, which were, as you know, by 
far the richest, over 9,000,000,000 francs. 
In 1917 the civilian population in France 
paid in taxes $38 per capita, as com- 
pared with $9 paid in 1916 by Ameri- 
cans. 

“France, before the war, had a public 
debt of 34,000,000,000 francs. The inte- 
rior debt has increased, during the war, 
by over 100,000,000,000, the last public 
loan having produced 27,000,000,000. We 


have received from Great Britain and 
the United States loans amounting to 
25,000,000,000 francs. 


“So that France starts on this new 
period of her history with a burden of 
public debt increased, on account of the 
war, by more than 125,000,000,000 francs, 
a figure which will certainly be further 
increased in order to liquidate the war 
expenses. 

“T had to give you these figures in 
order to make you realize the serious- 
ness of the situation in which France 
stands. We are all ready to face our 
problems with the utmost confidence and 
will to succeed, but we are aware that 
they are grave problems. 

“First, while the whole world jumps 
into peace work and resumes trade, we 
have a part of our territory which is un- 
able to produce. We cannot maintain 
our *place in the markets of the world. 
We cannot get our own supply of coal. 
We are obliged to maintain restrictions 
in order to protect our industry while in 
course of rehabilitation, and as long as 
a normal order of things is not re-estab- 
lished. 

“Secondly, in order to get from out- 
side markets the raw materials and fin- 
ished products we need, we depend 
largely upon foreign ships. 


SHIPS THE BIG ITEM 


“Thirdly, trade and shipping are 
closely connected. We have to rebuild 
our foreign trade, which has _ been 
stopped during the war on account of 
lack of tonnage and lack of industrial 
production. 

“Fourthly, one of our best assets is our 
colonial empire. We have pacified and 
established our rule in vast countries, 
whose natural supplies are enormous, 
and whose populations are willing to 
work, and are loyal, as they have shown 
by giving us a total contribution of 
918,000 men during the war, of which 
680,000 were fighters, and 238,000 work- 
men in our war factories. With her pos- 
sessions, France is actually the fourth 
of the great countries of the world as 
regards territory, the fifth as regards 
population. But we must develop these 
possessions. In order to perform that 
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duty, we want ships. And again, our 
merchant fleet has fallen to almost noth- 
ing. So, in order to fulfill her duties, 
France has two great objects to achieve 
—to rehabilitate her devastated regions 
and to build ships.” 

THE DEVASTATED ZONE 

In a cablegram received in Washington 
on the first day of 1919 Mr. Hoover told 
of the wanton destruction wrought by the 
German armies in Northern France. He 
stated that the work of rehabilitation 
had been made so diffucult by enemy 
outrages that the whole region would 
have to remain for a time under the care 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
. “The entire industrial life of the re- 
* gion,” he said, “has been destroyed by 
the Germans. There is scarcely a single 
factory that can be operated without a 
very large portion of new equipment. 
The coal mines are totally destroyed, and 
the network of railways in this region 
has been rendered almost hopeless of re- 
construction for many months. 

“The German method of destruction 
was to bend every single rail by explod- 
ing a hand grenade under it, rendering it 
useless for all time. The Grand Canal du 
Nord, which connects this section of 
France with the Belgium canal system 
and is the natural entrepét for goods for 
Antwerp or Rotterdam, was itself prac- 
tically the fighting line for months, and 
is so badly damaged that it will take fully 
a year for its complete reconstruction.” 

Discussing the general conditions, Mr. 
Hoover stated that the relief was based 
upon the allowance of food to the value 
of about 35 cents a day to the destitute, 
those having any resources or employ- 
ment being required to pay. The whole 
extent of destitution was not yet known, 
but appeared to include fully 60 per cent. 
of the people. His cable added these de- 
tails: 

“The population of this area at the 
moment of the retreat was about 1,500,- 
000, there being also about 300,000 refu- 
gees in Belgium who are returning and 
some 500,000 refugees in France, all of 
whom are anxious to return to their 
native soil. 

“The destruction of some twenty prin- 
cipal towns and literally hundreds of 
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villages renders the return of these refu- 
gees a stupendous problem. Every effort 
is being made to restrain them from 
going back until some systematic pro- 
vision for shelter can be completed, but 
they evade all official urgings and the 
roads are a continuous procession of 
these pitiable bodies. Thousands of them 
reach their villages to find every vestige 
of shelter destroyed, and finally wander 
into the villages further back from the 
acute battle area, which are themselves 
already overcrowded to a heart-breaking 
degree.” 

“In order to remedy this situation to 
some extent the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium has obtained the services of 
150 volunteers from the American Navy, 
and is taking over a large amount of 
second-hand barrack material from the 
navy and army. Those barracks are in 
course of erection adjacent to the de- 
stroyed villages under the superintend- 
ence of the navy volunteers.” 


REBUILDING THE RAILWAYS 


Train service between Paris and Brus- 
sels, which had been stopped by the be- 
ginning of the war in 1914, was resumed 
on Sunday, Dec. 29, 1918. The task of 
restoring the railway lines in the direc- 
tion of Berlin, however, was a much more 
difficult matter. Officials of the Com- 
pagnie du Nord sent the following state- 
ment to the Paris Temps on Dec. 8: 

“The section of railway from Namur 
to Liége is restored, it is true, because it 
was only slightly damaged. But it is dif- 
ferent with the sections on this side, and 
it will be a long time before the service 
can be fully restored. It is on this side 
of Namur and even of Charleroi that one 
finds the beginning of the systematic de- 
struction adopted by the enemy and ex- 
ecuted in such style that the re-establish- 
ment of traffic is extremely laborious. 
In the whole zone of their retreat— 
speaking only of the one line from Paris 
to Berlin beyond Compiégne—the Ger- 
mans blew up all the bridges with vast 
quantities of explosives, which destroyed 
not only the arches and metal flooring, 
but the piles and abutments to their very 
foundations; they blew up the switches 
and even the tracks for dozens of kilo- 
meters at a stretch, either by putting a 















CONDITIONS IN LIBERATED REGIONS 


bomb under every other joint, thus mak- 
ing every rail useless, or by tearing the 
rails from the ties with a sort of plow 
dragged by a locomotive, which put the 
road into such a state that nothing can 
be done but clear the ground completely 
and replace the wreckage with entirely 
new construction. 


“While they were in the very act of 
negotiating the armistice, that is, up to 
Nov. 10, the Germans continued this 
work, and—still speaking only of the line 
from Paris to Berlin—it was in these 
very last days that they blew up, among 
other works, three of the large bridges 
by which the line crosses the curves of 
the Sambre, between the French frontier 
and Charleroi. 


DESTROYED 1,731 BRIDGES 


“This systematic destruction extended 
to 1,731 bridges, of which 371 exceeded 
ten yards in length; it included 338 rail- 
way stations, almost all the telegraph 
and telephone lines, waterworks, ware- 
houses, etc. It may be said that, by 
means of slow mines, this destruction 
still continues. Recently there was an 
explosion in our station at Seclin that 
cut our road with a chasm twenty-five 
feet in diameter and ten feet deep. In 
this regard Belgium has suffered less, 
or at least has suffered in a much less 
extensive region, corresponding to the 
much smaller distance over which the 
enemy was driven back by force before 
the armistice. 

“Thousands of French and English 
railway builders, thousands of employes 
from all over the system, are rivaling 
each other in eager activities to repair 
these damages. Thanks to their stub- 
born industry we have been able to carry 
travelers to Lille since Oct. 27, 1918, to 
Laon since Nov. 28, to St. Quentin since 
Dec. 5, and we are hoping soon to carry 
them as far as Douai, Valenciennes, and 
Cambrai. Months of work, however, are 
still necessary before the Nord system 
can offer anything resembling the com- 
plete service it furnished before the 
war.” 

George Ford, head of construction 
work for the Red Cross in France, after 
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a long and careful study of the facts, 
began a series of articles in the Euro- 
pean edition of The New York Herald 
with these statements on Jan. 3: 

“ The devastated area in France covers 
approximately 6,000 square miles, in all 
about 2 per cent. of France, with a total 
population in normal times of about two 
million persons. This is about equal in 
area to Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

“ Along the route of the German re- 
treat during the last four months in the 
Somme, the Aisne and the Oise region 
the devastation is complete. The area 
southwest of Ham, which before this 
time had been only partly destroyed, was 
wholly laid waste. Cities like Ham, 
Noyon, Nesle, Roye, Soissons, Dormans, 
and Fismes are almost completely de- 
stroyed. 

“In the Marne region 258 communes 
are damaged, including a total of 3,500 
buildings entirely destroyed and 12,000 
destroyed in part. In the Meuse region 
59 communes are damaged, with about 
1,800 buildings completely destroyed and 
nearly 700 destroyed in part. In the 
Vosges 53 communes were damaged, with 
a total of 1,256 buildings completely de- 
stroyed and nearly 2,000 partially de- 
stroyed. 

“In the Marne and Meuse regions 
nearly all the destruction occurred dur- 
ing the battle of the Marne along both 
sides of the line, where the fighting was 
heaviest. It began at Meux and did not 
really get serious until near Sezanne and 
the farming villages south of Chalon-sur- 
Marne and west of Vitry-le-Francois, 
running past Revigny, Bar-le-Duc, Ver- 
dun, and down to St. Mihiel and Com- 
mercy. The destruction by shell fire was 
intense. This makes a belt about 150 
miles long, wherein the destroyed area is 
anywhere from five to ten miles wide. 

“North and east of Nancy it again is 
very serious, almost all of it done by shell 
fire. In this area are included cities like 
Lunéville, Gerbéviller—which was syste- 
matically burned—and a part of St. Dié. 
Thence the line runs down to the border 
of Alsace, where buildings, and especial- 
ly those in the town of Thann, were de- 
stroyed.” 















NARRATIVE contributed by Mme. 
V. to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of Nov. 1, 1918, reveals anew the 
baser side of the German character. 
Mme. V. was one of six women who were 
told to leave Laon at a moment’s notice 
and go to Germany, “as a reprisal for 
the unjust retention of women of Alsace 
and Lorraine by the French Govern- 
ment.” These were of all classes—the 
wife of the Divisional Chief of the Pre- 
fecture, an officer’s wife, wives of shop 
people and of common laborers. 

On Jan. 12, 1918, the “ hostages ” were 
taken away. They traveled in third- 
class carriages, without any toilet accom- 
modations, to an unknown destination. 
At Lille were added about a hundred 
others, coming from Roubaix, Valen- 
ciennes, St. Amand, Orchies. The jour- 
ney lasted seventy hours, during which 
they were strictly guarded, and only 
once were allowed to get on the rail- 
way track, and even then they were 
supervised by sentinels. 

On their arrival at Holzminden they 
were received with curses and blows from 
the population, which had come to see 
them although it was in the middle of 
the night. They were also heavily stoned, 
the officers in charge of the guards do- 
ing nothing to prevent this inhumane 
treatment. When the luggage they were 
allowed to take in the van was handed 
over it was found to have been opened 
and ‘pillaged. After a walk of two miles 
to the internment camp, they found the 
fires had been purposely put out and 
the windows opened by the Germans. In 
the camp they were packed together so 
closely that Mme. V. had to reach her 
bed by climbing over several others. 
Only one bucket and one jug were al- 
lowed to twenty-five people for toilet 


German Maltreatment of Women 
Story of French Hostages 





purposes. The mattresses were teeming 
with fleas and often with bugs, and the 
sanitary arrangements were primitive 
and indecent. “They enjoy offending 
our modesty as much as possible,” writes 
Mme. V. “Every fortnight we were 
submitted to a douche, which we received 
in groups of 25.” 

The food was insufficient. Without 
the receipt of food from the French 
“ Comité de Secours ” all would have died 
of hunger. One woman who died of 
bronchitis was so thin that her “bones 
literally pierced her skin.” Mme. V. 
adds: 

“The day after our arrival they made 
us pass by entirely naked before the 
Germans, who examined us with curi- 
osity, while they proceeded to inspect 
our shoes, underlinen, and dresses. They 
went so far as to look under the ribbon 
in our hats to see if some seditious paper 
were concealed there.” 

They took away all banknotes and coin, 
in exchange for which they were given 
paper vouchers for use within *he camp. 
Each woman was given an identity disc 
to be worn ostensibly on the chest, and 
every one was warned that its loss meant 
imprisonment. At every moment these 
wretched women had to undergo inspec- 
tions. Everything was done to vex them. 
When their huts were inspected fthey 
had to wait out for an hour and a haif 
or two hours in beating rain, or under 
the hottest of suns, during the process. 
No one was allowed to write home. The 
husband of Mme. V. had no news of 
her before she actually returned. They 
were not allowed to speak to the mem- 
bers of the neutral delegations who visit- 
ed them, except the last, and this was 
discovered to consist of Germans and not 
of Swiss, as they pretended to be. 


The Last Battles in Italy 


Lord Cavan’s Official Dispatches Describing Britain’s Share 
in the Austrian Defeat 


WO dispatches from General the 
Earl of Cavan, commanding the 
British forces in Italy, tell of the 
part played by these forces in 

crushing the Austro-Hungarian offensive 
of June 15, 1918, and in assisting in the 
great Italian victory which put Austria- 
Hungary out of the war. The first re- 
port, dated Sept. 14, 1918, deals with the 
operations from March 10 to that date. 
After noting the transfer of the British 
forces to the mountain sector between 
Asiago and Canove, (completed by March 
29,) Lord Cavan describes the main en- 
gagement in these words: 


Early on the morning of June 15, after a 
short but vio'.jt bombardment, in which 
smoke and gas were freely employed, t..e 
Austrian attack was launched. The fronts 
of attack extended from S. Dona di Piave 
to the Montello on the plains, and from 
Grappa to Canove in the mountains, fronts 
of twenty-five and eighteen miles respective- 
ly. The whole of the British sector was in- 
volved. 

The British front was attacked by four 
Austrian divisions. It was held by the 23d 
Division on the right and the 48th Division 
on the left. On the front of the 23d Division 
the attack was completely repulsed. On the 
front of the 48th Division the enemy suc- 
ceeded in occupying our front trench for a 
length of some 3,000 yards, and subsequently 
penetrated to a depth of about 1,000 yards. 
Here he was contained by a series of 
switches, which had been constructed to meet 
this eventuality. On the morning of June 16 
the 48th Division launched a counterattack 
to clear the enemy from the pocket he had 
gained; this attack was completely success- 
ful, and the entire line was re-established 
by 9 A. M. 

Acting with great vigor during the 16th, 
both divisions took advantage of the disorder 
in the enemy’s ranks and temporarily occu- 
pied certain posts in the Asiago Plateau 
without much opposition. Several hundred 
prisoners and many machine guns and two 
mountain howitzers were brought back in 
broad daylight without interference. As 
soon as No Man’s Land had been fully 
cleared of the enemy we withdrew to our 
original line. 

The enemy suffered very heavy losses in 
their unsuccessful attack. In addition, we 
captured 1,060 prisoners, seven mountain 


guns, seventy-two machine guns, twenty 
flammenwerfer, and one trench mortar. 

I wish here to place on record the prompt 
and generous assistance in both artillery and 
infantry given to me by General Monesi, 
commanding the 12th Italian Division. As 
soon as it was discovered that the enemy had 
penetrated the front of the 48th Division 
General Monesi placed all his available re- 
serves at my disposal, and thus appreciably 
improved the situation. 

Elsewhere the enemy had made progress at 
a number of points, but in no single instance 
up to his expectations. Everywhere he found 
himself faced with the most determined re- 
sistance. The Italian High Command had 
ample reserves available and handled the 
situation with coolness and decision. Steps 
were at once taken to deprive the enemy of 
the gains which he had made. 

Torrential rains brought the Piave down in . 
flood and added to the embarrassments of the 
enemy. Many of his bridges were washed 
away, and those which remained were con- 
stantly bombed by British and Italian avia- 
tors. By means of a succession of vigorous 
counterattacks the enemy was. gradually 
pressed back again both on the Piave and 
the mountain fronts. As a result, not only 
was the original front line entirely re-estab- 
lished, but that portion of the right bank of 
the Piave between the Piave and the Sile 
Rivers which had been in Austrian hands 
since November, 1917, was cleared of the 
enemy. 

Captured orders and documents proved be- 
yond doubt that the enemy’s plans were ex- 
tremely ambitious, and aimed in fact at the 
final defeat of the allied forces in Italy. The 
result was a complete and disastrous defeat 
for Austria. 


THE FINAL CAMPAIGN 


Lord Cavan’s later dispatch, dated 
Nov. 15, 1918, covers the operations of 
the British forces in Italy from Sept. 15 
to the final defeat of the Austrian Army 
and the armistice of Nov. 4. The Earl of 
Cavan was at that time commander of 
the 10th Italian Army, which included 
two Italian corps as well as the British 
divisions under his direction. He de- 
scribes the organization and plan of the 
final offensive as follows: 


On Oct. 6 I went to Comando Supremo at 
General Diaz’s request. General Diaz at this 
interview offered me the command of a mixed 
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Italian-British Army with the view of under- 
taking offensive operations at an early date. 
I expressed my high appreciation of the 
honor conferred on me, and the pleasure it 
would give me to accept this new command. 

General Diaz impressed on me the vital im- 
portance of secrecy. In order to make as 
little apparent change as possible, he sug- 
gested that the 48th Division should remain 
in position on the Asiago Plateau and pass 
temporarily under the command of General 
Pennella, commanding the 12th Italian Corps. 
To this I agreed, with the stipulation that 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DEBACLE 


the 48th Division should rejoin my command 
at the earliest opportunity. 

On Oct. 13 General Diaz held a conference 
of army commanders at Comando Supremo, 
at which he explained his plans for the forth- 
coming offensive. The general plan for the 
main attack was to advance across the Piave 
with the Tenth, Eighth, and Twelfth Italian 
Armies—to drive a wedge between the Fifth 
and Sixth Austrian Armies—forcing the Fifth 
Army eastward and threatening the com- 
munications of the Sixth Army running 
through the Valmarino Valley. The Fourth 





THE LAST BATTLES IN ITALY 


Army was simultaneously to take the of- 
fensive in the Grappa sector. 

The task allotted to the Tenth Army was 
to reach the Livenza between Portobuffole 
and Sacile, and thus protect the flank of the 
Highth and Twelfth Armies in their move 
northward. The co-ordination of the attacks 
of the Tenth, Eighth, and Twelfth Armies 
was intrusted to General Caviglia, the com- 
mander of the Highth Italian Army. 

On Oct. 11 the headquarters of the Tenth 
Army, the army which had been placed 
under my command, were established near 
Treviso. The Tenth Army, in the first in- 
stance, was to consist of the 11th Italian and 
14th British Corps. The llth Italian Corps 
was already holding a sector on the Piave 
extending from Ponte di Piave to Palazzon, 
The 14th British Corps was concentrated in 
the Treviso area on the 16th of October. 

The problem that faced the Tenth Army 
was not an easy one. The breadth of the 
Piave on the front of attack was approxi- 
mately one and a half miles, and consisted of 
numerous channels dotted with islands. The 
main island was the Grave di Papadopoli, 
which was some three miles long by one 
mile broad. The current varied according to 
the channels. In the main channel it ran at 
a rate exceeding ten miles an hour in time of 
flood, and never dropped below three and 
a half miles an hour at Summer level. The 
enemy held the Grave di Papadopoli as an 
advanced post. 

On Oct. 21 the 14th British Corps took 
over the northern portion of the 11th Italian 
Corps front from Sallotuol to Palazzon. 
Orders were issued that all troops visible to 
the enemy should wear Italian uniform, and 
that no British gun should fire a single shot 
previous to the general bombardment. By 
these means it was hoped to conceal the 
presence of British troops from the Austrians. 


CROSSING THE PIAVE 


The Piave River was in full flood, 
adding to Lord Cavan’s anxieties regard- 


ing bridging requirements. At the sug- 
gestion of Lieut. Gen. Babington he de- 
cided to occupy the island of Grave di 
Papadopoli previous to the general ad- 
vance, and on the night of Oct. 25-26 an 
artillery battalion and a battalion of 
Fusiliers crossed the main channel in 
small boats, surprised the Austrian gar- 
rison, and occupied the northern half of 
the island. On the night of the 25th- 
26th the conquest of the island was com- 
pleted by the combined movement of the 
%th British Division from the north and 
the 37th Italian Division from the south. 
This put the main channel of the Piave 
behind the allied forces and enabled them 
to begin their bridge building with no 
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interference except for shellfire. Lord 


Cavan continues: 


At 11:30 on the night of Oct. 26 the bom- 
bardment of the hostile positions opened 
along the whole front. The fact that no 
single British gun had opened previous to 
this hour deserves special mention. Both 
heavy and field artillery were registered by 
the 6th Field Survey Company, R. E., and 
the fact that the bombardment and the sub- 
sequent barrage were excellent in every way 
reflects the greatest credit on all ranks of 
this company. 

At 6:45 A. M. on Oct. 27 the attack of the 
Tenth Army against the enemy defenses east 
of the Piave opened. On the right the 11th 
Italian Corps, under General Paolini, attacked 
with the 23d Bersagliere Division under Gen- 
eral Fara on its right, and the 37th Italian 
Division under General Castagnola on its 
left. 

On the left the 14th British Corps attacked 
with the 7th British Division, under Major 
Gen. T. H. Shoubridge, C. B., C. M. G., D. 
S. O., on its right and the 23d British Divi- 
sion, under Major Gen. H. F. Thuillier, C. B., 
Cc. M. G., on its left. 

The enemy offered considerable resistance 
in his front line, put the defenders were 
overwhelmed after a hard fight, and the ad- 
vance was pushed forward by all units with 
the utmost determination. I would espe- 
cially commend the action of the 22d Bat- 
talion Manchester Regiment and the 11th 
Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers in this 
assault. Unfortunately we lost a number of 
gallant men by drowning, the difficulty of 
keeping a footing in a strong current being 
very great when loaded with rifle and am- 
munition. 

By the night of Oct. 27 a large bridgehead 
had been gained and firmly held, and Sta- 
biuzzo, S. Polo di Piave, Borgo Zanetti, 
Tezze, Borgo Malanotite, C. Tonon were all 
in our hands. 

The bridging of the Piave was proceeding 
rapidly, though much interfered with by hos- 
tile airmen. The strength of the current was 
such that if a break occurred there was a 
great danger of the whole structure being 
washed away. Both bridges were frequently 
broken. ; 


On the front of the Eighth Italian Army, 
but at an interval of ten kilometers to our 
left, a landing had also been effected, but 
difficulties in throwing bridges had been en- 
countered, especially at the point of junction 
with my army. Comando Supremo therefore 
allotted me the 18th Corps, under the com- 
mand of General Basso, with a view to pass- 
ing it across by our bridges and attacking 
northward, and so clearing the front of the 
Bighth Army. 

During the night of Oct. 27-28 portions of 
the 56th Italian Division under the command 
of General Vigliani, and the 33d Italian Di- 
vision, under the command of General Sanna, 
both of the 18th Corps, crossed the Piave by 













































































various bridges in the 14th Corps area, and 
took over the front from Borgo Malanotte to 
c€. Tonon. 


At 9 A. M. on Oct. 28 the attack was re- 
newed. During the night of the 27th-28th 
many of the bridges had been broken, and as 
a result the 18th Italian Corps had been un- 
able to deploy all the troops required. Gen- 
eral Basso, with soldierly instinct, did not 
hesitate to continue the advance, which was 
resumed with splendid dash. By dark the 
Tenth Army had reached the line Roncadelle- 
Ormele-Tempio-Rai-C. Bonotto-C, Milanese- 
S. Lucia di Piave-Ponte-Priula. Patrols had 
been pushed in advance of this line toward 
and up to the River Monticano. 


ENEMY’S GRIP LOOSENED 


The success of these operations at once 
brought about the desired effect. The 
enemy’s hold of the high ground about Suse- 
gana weakened, and the passage of the right 
of the Eighth Army about Nervesa was ac- 
complished during the night of Oct. 28-29. 
Having accomplished the réle assigned to it, 
the 18th Italian Corps reverted to the Highth 
Army on the morning of Oct. 29. 


On the morning of Oct. 29 the attack was 
again renewed, and during the day the ad- 
vance was carried up to the River Monti- 
cano from the neighborhood of Fontanelle to 
Ramiera. The 14th Corps Mounted Troops, 
under Lieut. Col. Sir C. B. Lowther, D. S. 
O., Bart.,. acting vigorously in advance of 
the infantry, secured the bridge over the 
Monticano between Vazzola and Cimetta in- 
tact, although it had been prepared for dem- 
olition. This resolute action undoubtedly 
saved us many hours of delay in the pursuit. 
By this date the enemy’s defense showed 
manifest signs of weakening, and numerous 
fires in the rear of his lines suggested that 
a far-reaching withdrawal was contem- 
plated. On Oct. 29 the 23d Bersagliere Di- 
vision passed to the Third Army, with a 
view to clearing the front of that army by 
an attack southward. Its place in the 11th 
Italian Corps, was taken by the 10th Italian 
Division under General Gagliani. The 31st 
Italian Division, which included the 332d 
American Regiment, under General de An- 
gelis, had meanwhile joined the 14th British 
Corps. 

The enemy had rapidly occupied the line of 
the River Monticano, and on this line he of- 
fered his last serious resistance. During the 
evening of Oct. 29 and the morning of Oct. 
380 passages were forced, and the enemy skill- 
fully manoeuvred out of the remainder of his 
defenses, chiefly by very gallant work on 
the part of the 8th Battalion Yorkshire Regi- 
ment. 


AUSTRIANS IN FLIGHT 


From this moment the defeat became a 
rout. By the evening of Oct. 30 the Livenza 
was reached, at Francenigo and Sacile. On 
Oct. 31 this river was reached and crossed 
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between Motta di Livenza and Sacile. On 
this date the 18th Italian Corps was again 
placed under the command of the Tenth 
Army. 

The advance had on the 80th already 
caused the enemy to weaken on the front of 
the Third Army, and crossings of the Lower 
Piave were effected at a number of points 
on this date. On the 31st the Third Army 
was advancing rapidly to the Livenza. Nov. 
1 was mainly devoted to bridging the Liven- 
za, the pursuit of the enemy being intrusted 
to the Italian Cavalry Corps. 

On Nov. 2 the "advance was resumed, and 
on that date the Tenth Army reached the 
line Villotto-Praturlone-River Meduna (east 
of Pordenone)-S. Quirino-Aviano. 

On Nov. 8 the Tagliamento was reached 
from S. Vito, to the north of Spilimbergo, a 
little opposition being met with. On Nov. 4 
the 332d American Regiment had their bap- 
tism of fire when forcing the passage of the 
Tagliamento. They took over 100 prisoners 
and suffered a few casualties when attack- 
ing the enemy rearguards, an operation 
which they carried out with the same dash 
as has always been shown by American 
troops. 

At 3 P. M. on Nov. 4, when the armistice 
came into effect, the line of the Tenth Army 
was Basagliapenta-Meretto di Tomba-Cose- 
ano-S. Daniele-Pinzano. 

It is difficult to say with certainty the 
number of prisoners captured by the Tenth 
Army, as, after Nov. 1, the cavalry passed 
back many prisoners through our cages, 
which had already proved inadequate to hold 
such vast numbers. The share of the 14th 
British Corps amounted to over 28,000 pris- 
oners and 219 guns. 


ON THE PLATEAU 


Meanwhile, as stated above, the 18th Divi- 
sion, under Major Gen. Sir H. B. Walker, K. 
Cc. B., D. S. O., had remained on the Asiago 
Plateau, forming part of the Sixth Italian 
Army. Successful raids were carried out on 
Oct. 4, 11, and 28, which resulted in the 
capture of 445 prisoners and 12 machine 
guns. <A further raid carried out on the 
night of Oct. 29-80 found the trenches facing 
Ave unoccupied. This pointed to a with- 
drawal in the mountains, and on Oct. 30 pa- 
trols pushed beyond Asiago found the enemy 
rearguards in position on the line M. Catz- 
Bosco-Camporovere. At 5:45 A. M. on Nov. 
1 an attack was launched against this line. 
M. Catz was captured by the Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment by 6:30 A. M., but no prog- 
ress could be made on M. Interrotto. 

On the morning of Nov. 2 the success gained 
on M. Catz by the 115th Infantry Brigade 
was wisely exploited. M. Mosciagh was in 
the hands of the 48th Division by 7:30 A. M., 
and the Interrotto position thus outflanked. 
The advance then became more rapid, and 
by dark the advanced guards had reached 
Vezzena, and thus set foot on Austrian soil. 
This division was therefore the first British 
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division to enter enemy territory on the 
western front. On the morning of Nov. 3 the 
advance was again resumed, aid by dark 
both Caldonazzo and Levico had been occu- 
pied. At 3 P. M. on Nov. 4, when the armi- 
stice came into force, the leading troops 
were on the line Miola-eastern outskirts of 
Trent. 

The captures in prisoners and guns made 
by the 48th Division cannot be accurately 
ascertained; they amounted to at least 20,000 
prisoners and 500 guns. Included among the 
prisoners were the commander of the 3d 
Corps and three divisional commanders. 

It must be remembered that this division 
was attacking very formidable mountain po- 
sitions with only a fifth part of the artillery 
that would have been at its disposal had the 
initial attack started on the Altipiano. Its 
performance, therefore, in driving in the 
enemy’s rearguards so_ resolutely, while 
climbing up to heights of 5,000 feet, is all the 
more praiseworthy. * * * 

During the battle I was in constant touch 
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with his Excellency General Caviglia, under 
whose general direction my army was oper- 
ating. He was always most kind and 
prompt in assistance and advice, and I owe 
him very warm thanks for his generous en- 
couragement. 

The action of the 11th and 18th Italian 
Corps has been only briefly referred to, but 
they bore a very noble and conspicuous part 
in the victory. My cordial thanks are due to 
their commanders for their most loyal co- 
operation. 

My thanks are also due to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Aosta and the staff of the 
Third Army. The 1ith Italian Corps had 
previously formed part of the Third Army. 
Careful and detailed arrangements for an 
attack had long been made, and owing to 
the advanced state of these preparations lit- 
tle in this direction remained for me to do. 


General Lord Cavan ends his dispatch 
with praise for the various services un- 
der his command. 


Fixing Germany’s New Frontiers 
A Survey of the Problems of Nationality That Must Be Solved 


by the Peace Congress 


UBJECT to two qualifications con- 
cerning freedom of the seas and 
the meaning of “ restoration,” the 
allied Governments have “ declared 

“their willingness to make peace with 
“the Government of Germany on the 
“terms laid down in President Wilson’s 
“address to Congress in January, 1918, 
“ and the principles of settlement enunci- 
“ ated in his subsequent addresses.” That 
pledge was made before the armistice 
with Germany, and it distinguishes that 
armistice from those for which Bulgaria, 
Turkey, and Austria-Hungary sued un- 
conditionally. There has been no indi- 
cation, however, that the Allies hold to 
this distinction; it is their purpose to 
conclude a “ world peace ” on the larger 
principles enunciated by President Wilson. 

From this viewpoint a correspondent 
of The London Times, formerly stationed 
in Berlin, made an illuminating analysis 
(Dec. 18, 1918) of the German territorial 
problems confronting the Peace Congress 
at Versailles. He pointed out that Ger- 
many would have to face the complete 
demolition of the Bismarckian system, 


and that the test of her sincerity would 
be avoidance of attempts to save portions 
of that system. The test of the Allies’ 
sincerity, on the other hand, would be 
avoidance of attempts to destroy Ger- 
man national unity. The real obscurity 
of the future of Germany, he added, lies 
in the obscurity of the future of Russia, 
the greatest secret of the next century. 

To all appearances, says this observer, 
we have witnessed the end of the system 
of 1864-1914. The new Germany can 
control neither Slavs nor Italians, nor 
Turks, nor any Balkan people; she is 
losing her French (1871) and Danish 
(1864) annexations; she has lost all her 
hold on Belgium and Luxemburg, and 
finds her relations with Holland funda- 
mentally changed; she has come to the 
end of her great naval adventure, (1884- 
1899,) of her territorial establishment in 
the Far East, (1897,) and of the fiscal 
domination of Europe by tariff and com- 
mercial treaty founded upon the Peace of 
Frankfurt (1871) and built up by the 
policy of 1879. 

The main territorial questions which 
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directly, concern Germany are four—the 
French frontier, the Polish frontier, the 
Danish frontier, and the future of Ger- 
man Austria. The Belgian Government 
has also indicated pretty plainly that it 
will claim certain small frontier rectifi- 
cations in the neighborhood of Malmédy. 

There are two other western questions 
which concern Germany very closely— 
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Luxemburg and the control of the mouth 
of the Scheldt, involving access to Ant- 
werp. There should be no real difficulty 
in putting an end to the still persistent 
German efforts to poison relations be- 
tween Belgium and Holland.as regards 
either the Scheldt, where it is unlikely 
that any cession of Dutch territory will 
be necessary, or as regards Limburg. As 
for the question of Luxemburg, it is clear 
that the German invasion and occupation 
have smashed to atoms the artificial ar- 
rangements which existed, to the sole ad- 
vantage of Germany, before the war. To 
say nothing of the German dynasty, Lux- 
emburg must be liberated from the un- 
armed “neutrality ” of 1867, from the 
enforced membership of the German Cus- 


toms Union, and from the railway control 
which Prussia seized in 1871; a natural 
adjustment would be the reunion of Lux- 
emburg with Belgium. 

There can now be no serious doubt that 
the “righting of the wrong done to 
“ France in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
“ Lorraine” will mean at least the resti- 
tution of the whole of Alsace and Lor- 
raine as then annexed, whether or net 
the Peace Conference concerns itself with 
the future of the German population. 
But it cannot be taken for granted that 
the frontier of 1815-1871 will be regarded 
as definitive. 

As indicated on the accompanying 
map, the First Peace of Paris (May 30, 
1814) generally confirmed the French 
frontiers as they had stood in 1792, but, 
in return for the renunciation of any fur- 
ther French pretensions, advanced the 
northern frontier beyond Saarbriicken 
and Landau. But after the Hundred 
Days—Napoleon’s interruption of the 
Congress of Vienna—the Second Peace 
of Paris transferred the fortresses of 
Landau and Saarbriicken, and also the 
fortress of Saarlouis, from France to 
Germany. Whatever may be the strate- 
gic importance of Landau, the Saar dis- 
trict has acquired an enormous value 
through the exploitation of its coalfields. 
In no direction have the Germans dis- 
played more greed during the war than 
in their hope of annexing the whole of 
French Lorraine with its wealth of iron 
ores; their authoritative literature on the 
subject is stupendous. Little wonder if, 
in addition to the great mining deposits 
between Metz and Luxemburg, which 
were hardly known in 1871, they are now 
threatened with the loss of the Saar coal. 
The question is closely connected with 
the whole problem of the German indem- 
nity. A somewhat similar issue may 
well arise in regard to the Silesian coal- 
fields and the Polish frontier. 


THE DANISH FRONTIER 


Since it is the fundamental object of 
the Peace Conference to establish na- 
tional States as the necessary founda- 
tion of a League of Nations, it will be 
necessary to face squarely the problem 
of national minorities, since no mere re- 
drawing of frontiers can create entirely 
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homogeneous, or naturally and histori- 
cally cohesive, State units. It seems ex- 
tremely probable that, in the end, there 
will prove to be no real solution with- 
out a certain measure of compulsory mi- 
gration, at least as a last resort in cases 
where “ option,” or the determination of 
nationality by free choice, promises no 
final settlement. 

As regards German minorities, the 
Polish and Bohemian problems are the 
most difficult; the Danish problem is 
the least difficult. Palmerston said that 
only three persons had ever understood 
the Schleswig-Holstein question—the 
Prince Consort, who was dead, a German 
Professor, who was in a lunatic asylum, 
and himself, who had forgotten the facts. 
But the delegations at Paris need not 
attempt to master the subject, for a 
Schleswig-Holstein question no longer 
exists. The method of Bismarck’s an- 
nexation of Holstein and Lauenburg—to 
Prussia, not to Germany—was mon- 
strous, and the use made of Kiel was 
aggressive. But Holstein and Lauen- 
burg are purely German, and it is now 
as clear as may be that Denmark de- 
sires nothing but the redemption of the 
Danish parts of Schleswig, and that a 
line of nationality and sympathy, which 
would also be a practical frontier, can be 
drawn without any great difficulty. The 
future of the Kiel Canal is a problem 
entirely separate from any problem of 
nationality. 

Schleswig has a population of about 
430,500, of whom 160,000 or 170,000 are 
Danes, and all but some 15,000 of the 
Danes live north of the line drawn on 
the map from west of Tondern to north 
of Flensburg. That line forms a natural 
boundary, and its acceptance by Denmark 
would avoid the inclusion of Frisia. A 
natural frontier of Central Schleswig 
would run approximately from Flensburg 
to the coast north of Husum. 


INDEPENDENT POLAND 


So far as can be judged from the maze 
of contradictory—and often deliberately 
falsified — statistics, about 3,500,000 
Poles have to be liberated from German 
rule. A glance at the map shows their 
scattered distribution. To fix a practical 
frontier is difficult—though the obstacles 
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raised by the Germans are economic 
rather than racial—without including 
1,000,000 or more Germans in Poland. 
But still more serious is the problem of 
giving Poland the necessary “free and 
secure access to the sea.” That access 
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must be down the Vistula. But Danzig, 
at the mouth of the Vistula, is a German 
town, with less than 10 per cent. of Poles 
among its 150,000 inhabitants, and no 
settlement of the problem would be per- 
manent which would cut all territorial 
communication between East Prussia and 
West Prussia. 


It is, however, useless to examine such 
problems except in connection with the 
larger problem to which President Wil- 
son referred as follows on Jan. 22, 1917: 


So far as practicable, every great people 
now struggling toward a full development 
of its resources and of its powers should 
be assured a direct outlet to the great 
highways of the sea. -Where this cannot 
be done by the cession of territory, it 
can no doubt be done by the neutralization 
of direct rights of way under the general 
guarantee which will assure the peace 
itself. 
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TERRITORY CLAIMED BY INDEPENDENT POLAND 


It seems obvious that much of the com- 
ing settlement will depend upon the suc- 
cess or failure of the lineal descendant 
at Paris of the “ Committee on the Navi- 
gation of Rivers” which formed part 
of the Congress of Vienna. Interna- 
tionalization of waterways is at least as 
old as the League of Nations ideal. If 
a League of Nations is now established, 
it is likely to find no more fruitful field 
of action than in the international reg- 
ulation of rivers, canals, and railways. 
These questions are among the most im- 
portant factors that will determine the 
future of Germany in Europe. 


GERMAN UNITY 


Such are the plainest issues. But be- 
hind them lies the great question whether 
Germany, whose policy and its failure 
have led to the present attempt to re- 


construct Europe on the basis of the 


principle of nationality, will herself 
emerge united. There can be no doubt 
about the ultimate answer if the Allies 
remain true to their own creed, but re- 
actionary forces both inside and outside 
Germany are already showing them- 
selves, or rather inspiring sections of 
opinion, which in their haste to weaken 
Germany legitimately, have failed to ex- 
plore the true sources of Germany’s ille- 
gitimate strength. 


The unification of Germany might 
have been the most beneficent achieve- 
ment of the nineteenth century. But by 
deliberate and calculated choice Bis- 
marck accomplished it by “blood and 
iron.” Why? Because he was deter- 
mined to destroy German liberalism, to 
re-establish the whole doctrine of might 
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in Prussia, and to unify Germany only 
under Prussian domination. So he 
wrecked all the Liberal hopes of unity 
that were slowly coming to fruition in 
spite of the failures of 1848, deliberately 
defied the Prussian Parliament for a 
number of years, and proceeded, by three 
wars of his own making, to throw Aus- 
tria out of Germany, and to force the 
rest of Germany into his Prussian 
mold. 

We shall not undo Bismarck’s work 
merely by restoring the non-German ter- 
ritory which he annexed, says The Lon- 
don Times writer; we shall undo it final- 
ly only if we remove every obstacle to 
the true unification and liberation of the 


German Nation which it was the life- © 


work of Bismarck to prevent. 

Could Bismarck attend the conference 
in Paris that would be his object still. 
He would encourage the belief that the 
inclusion of German Austria in Germany 
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would be an intolerable increase of Ger- 
many’s strength; he would encourage 
Czech diplomacy to insist upon the re- 
tention of the whole German population 
of Bohemia; he would endeavor to sug- 
gest fresh territorial ambitions to France 
just as he suggested them to Napoleon 
III. while he was preparing to destroy 
him, and he would make every attempt 
to employ the Vatican in a division of 
Germany, and so of Europe, on religious 
instead of on national lines. In fact, it 
is the interest of a Bismarckian Prussia 
to prevent at all costs a unification of 
the whole German people, which would 
leave no German territory to redeem, a 
Germany in which Prussia would have to 
find and keep her proper level. In a 
divided Germany Prussia would but need 
to bide her time, and to store up, this 
time as a just grievance, all evidence of 
the violation of the principle of nation- 
ality in the process of her disruption. 


Marshal Foch to the Victorious Armies 


‘At the time of the final allied victory and armistice Marshal Foch, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Allied Armies, issued this proclamation: 


General Headquarters, Nov. 12, 1918. 
Officers, Sub-Officers, Soldiers of the Allied Armies: After having reso- 
lutely arrested the enemy, you attacked him without respite for three months 
with tireless energy and faith. You have won the greatest battle in history 
and saved the most sacred cause—the liberty of the world. Well may you be 


proud. 
cherishes for you its gratitude. 


With immortal glory you have adorned your banners. 


Posterity 





Last Days of the Hapsburg Dynasty 


By A. BEAUMONT 


During a visit to Vienna in the first week of December, 1918, Mr. Beaumont of 
The London Telegraph wrote the following dramatic account of how the Emperor 


Charles lost his throne: 


EACE came to Austria-Hungary, 
not in the shape of a white dove 

with an olive branch, but like a 
withering blast from some de- 
stroying angel, which swept away names 
once dear and things once sacred. As 
by a single breath were demolished old 
institutions that seemed built upon 
foundations of adamant and destined to 
last forever. The imperial house is no 
more; its Emperor and Empress, its 
Court, and its insignia have vanished 
like shadows. The monarchy, both single 
and dual, is extinct; the Archdukes and 
Archduchesses have been withdrawn 
from the public Courts, the Hofburgs 
have become common palaces, and the 


imperial eagles have left the public 
buildings. The republic has replaced all 
the ancient armorials by one single em- 
blem—the red and white colors of re- 
publican, democratic, and socialistic sim- 


plicity. How strange to see the old 
Kaiserliche and Ké6nigliche (imperial 
and royal) eagles removed and their 
places taken by simple badges of red and 
white! 

The first hoisting of the red and white 
flag in Vienna caused the only blood- 
shed of the revolution in a conflict at the 
Parliament building. The extreme So- 
cialists wanted an all-red flag; the mod- 
erates insisted on hoisting the red and 
white flag, and shooting began, which 
ended in the loss of eight or ten lives. 
The new colors were thus baptized in 
blood, like the flags of every revolution. 
But here Vienna stopped and suddenly 
became herself again. The bloodshed 
went no further, and today all the sol- 
diers and officers wear without ostenta- 
tion a little red and white badge over 
their caps in the place where the im- 
oerial eagles used to be. 

Vienna is not celebrating its revolution, 

Paris would celebrate it, by hanging 


out bunting from every balcony and win- 
dow. On the contrary, the only places 
where the new flag is floating are the 
Parliament building and the Town Hall. 
Elsewhere people have not yet welcomed 
the revolution with sufficient enthusi- 
asm to hang out a flag. In the Parlia- 
ment House officials move about in sim- 
ple democratic vesture, where once only 
gorgeous uniforms, white-plumed hel- 
mets, and embroidered coats were seen. 
To see a Minister of State today one 
simply walks up to an office, hands in 
a card, and is received at once. It is 
only when one has to pay a bill that a 
certain aristocracy remains. There is 
something noble in ‘having to pay 100 
crowns (nominally nearly $20) for a 
lunch that formerly cost only 2 crowns, 
and in buying a pair of boots for 500 
crowns. “ Upon my word, it is flattering 
to my name,” says a Viennese to me, 
“when I have to pay 2,000 crowns 
($400) for a suit of clothes.” This morn- 
ing I saw in the shop windows simple 
little white blouses with a price ticket of 
500 crowns. They certainly were not 
worth more than 50 before the war. 
The climax was reached when at lunch 
for two apples I saw myself charged 20 
crowns, ($4.) 


FEARS OF FAMINE 


The political situation in Austria is 
quiet but uncertain. Government affairs 
are managed without ostentation or flut- 
ter by Herren Seitz, Renner, and Bauer, 
who constitute a republican triumvirate 
of excellent intentions. Only their means 
are limited. Regarding the mainte- 
nance of public order, they must depend 
first on the good-will of the Viennese 
themselves, and, secondly, on the co- 
operation of such elements of the police 
and military force as lend themselves 
good-naturedly to their task. The pro< 








visioning of the inhabitants of Vienna is 
the most serious problem of all, and 
wherever one goes one hears complaints 
of the present want and apprehension of 
future famine. Pathetic appeals are 
made in all the papers for urgent aid 
from the Entente. Morning, noon, and 
night the editions of every Vienna paper 
contain columns with big headlines on 
the one subject uppermost in every mind. 
Food, food, food, is the refrain in the 
street and in private. 

The Government looks upon this as a 
grave matter for its own existence. The 
Viennese live in a state of excited appre- 
hension. Peace is almost worse for them 
than war. Shut out from the sea by the 
Southern Slavs, from the east by the 
Hungarians, on the north by the Poles 
and Czechs, and to the west by the En- 
tente, German-Austria is more of a be- 
sieged land than ever. President Wilson 
has been their hero, but now they also 
invoke Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, 
and Baron Sonnino to come to their 
aid. One million men, women, and chil- 
dren are put out of work by the cessa- 
tion of war industries, and another mil- 
lion, or more, of disheartened, weary, 
suffering soldiers have returned to their 
homes and find little to do. 


THE EMPEROR'S FLIGHT 


Schénbrunn Castle, the last residence 
of the imperial family, three weeks ago 
was a scene of terror and excitement 
that can be only compared to the mem- 
orable scenes in the .Tuileries in 1870, 
when the Empress Eugénie stood in the 
midst of panic-stricken courtiers and 
ultimately issued by a side door to seek 
refuge in flight under the protection of 
an American dentist. Equally tragic 
was the flight of the Austrian Emperor 
and Empress, with their children, to the 
remote castle of Eckartsau, where, in the 
solitude of the mountains and amid an 
almost primeval forest, far from any 
village or habitation, the imperial and 
royal family now live in exile. 

Schénbrunn has been closed, and is 
buried in deathlike silence. As one wan- 
ders around the old castle one cannot 
help thinking of Francis Joseph, who 
lived and died there, and whose ghost 
still seems to hover over it. The gates 
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leading to the big, broad stairs are 
closed, as on the day Francis Joseph 


died, but with this difference, that now — 


no successor is expected. The Haps- 
burgs have left its halls forever. The 
big glass doors are closed. Soldiers 
with their rifles slung over their shoul- 
ders pace up and down, on the watch. 
They have taken the place of the Im- 
perial Guards, and their democratic 
temper is evinced but too clearly by the 
cigarettes between their lips. 

Only three weeks ago the now de- 
serted corridors were alive and bustling 
with servants and courtiers. Near the 
old castle linger still a few old, faithful 
servants whose hearts are broken. They 
cannot realize that new times have come 
and the imperial family is gone forever. 
One hundred domestics, former guards, 
caretakers, and gardeners, wander about, 
wondering how they are going to live. 
Only fifty out of their numerous staff 
were taken by the imperial pair to 
Eckartsau, and out of these more than 
half have already been dismissed, as the 
refugees can no longer find provisions. 


THE FINAL COLLAPSE 
By an irony of fate the apartments of 


‘the young imperial pair had been entire- 


ly restored only last Spring. Charles 
and Zita had not yet formally taken up 
their quarters. Orders had been given 
after the death of Francis Joseph to 
modernize the funiture and furnishings. 
The traditional Schénbrunn style was 
ignored. The walls were covered with 
modern leather fittings and a dark wall- 
coating, which covered the ancient red, 
white, and gold decorations. Furniture 
in the English style was introduced, and 
every modern comfort was provided. 
The rooms were just finished before 
Charles went to Gédéllé, in Hungary, 
and it was after his hasty flight thence 
that he and his family for the first time 
went to settle in Schénbrumn Castle. 
Their occupation had hardly lasted two 
weeks when they again had to take 
flight, and this time never to return. 
They were dark days that preceded 
this last removal. After his return 
from Hungary the reins of Government 
had completely fallen from the Em- 
peror’s hands. He daily received his 
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Ministers, who no longer knew whether 
they were Ministers or not, and none of 
them could advise him. The Minister of 
War and the Minister of Provisions un- 
der the defunct Lammasch Ministry 
were the last he so received. For some 
days delegates of the new State had 
come to visit him. Their power and in- 
fluence -imperiously demanded that he 
should see them. Then came the disas- 
trous smashing up of the army at the 
front, and that once splendid military 
host of the Hapsburgs melted away. 
Hourly the extent and greatness of the 
disaster were magnified in the reports 
from his Generals. Count Andrassy no 
longer even consulted him. Everything 
was in confusion, and then the popular 
delegates first uttered the words “ re- 
tirement’”’ and “ abdication.” Their sug- 
gestion gradually became imperative. 
Charles bore it all with remarkable 
outward composure. He had _ not 
created the terrible situation from which 
he was the principal sufferer. He spent 
more time with his family. He deliber- 
ately overstepped the bounds of old tra- 
ditions. He extended his walks outside 
the limits of the castle garden. For the 
first time the Viennese could salute the 
Emperor walking unaccompanied. They 
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did so kindly and gently, as the Viennese 
do; no insult or offense came from them. 
The Empress and her children, who 
likewise walked outside the boundaries, 
were similarly treated with respect. 
There was something pathetic in this 
last effort, as it were, of the last Haps- 
burg Emperor to conciliate the good- 
will of his own people, over whom his 
authority was fast waning. 

On the eve of the proclamation of a 
republic the Emperor realized that the 
end of the monarchy had come, and him- 
self gave orders to prepare his departure 
for the same day, [Nov. 11, 1918.] He 
remained in his rooms nearly all day, and 
was hardly seen by the domestics. He 
intended to leave in quietude, but gradu- 
ally it was whispered about among the 
household, who got into great excite- 
ment. Many of the old and faithful 
servants went. They gathered toward 7 
o’clock in rooms near the principal door, 
and stood waiting in silence. Charles ap- 
peared and walked with his head some- 
what bent, contrary to his custom. Zita 
followed with the children and the nurse. 
An automobile stood waiting at the foot 
of the stairs, the imperial family en- 
tered, and the car started away for its 
destination just as dusk was falling. 


Hungary’s Freedom Won in a Night 


Details of the Successful Revolution Under the 
National Council, Headed by Count Michael Karolyi 


less revolution in Hungary in the 

last week of October, 1918, which 

resulted in the formal proclama- 
tion on Nov. 17 of the Hungarian Re- 
public, appeared in the Budapest news- 
papers of that period. They show the 
origin of the power wielded by the Hun- 
garian National Council and seem to 
prove the strength and popularity of 
Count Michael Karolyi, President of the 
Council and for many years recognized 
leader of the Hungarian Independence 
Party. In the Pester Lloyd of Oct. 31 
the events of the previous day were sum- 
marized as follows: 


}'= accounts of the almost blood- 


“A revolutionary transformation has 
been completed over night in Budapest. 
The revolution broke out late in the 
evening, it rapidly and smoothly over- 
came all opposition during the course of 
the night, and by the break of day had 
triumphed without the shedding of blood. 

“The National Council, originally a 
society in which the Karolyi Party—the 
Social Democrats and the bourgeois, rad- 
icals organically united for common ac- 
tion—has developed, through the pecul- 
iar course of events, into the only organ- 
ized power in the State, and under its 
direction the popular movement con- 
stantly became more impetuous, spread 
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in all directions, and, finally breaking 
through all the barriers in its way, won 
the adherence of the masses and took 
possession of the Governmental powers. 


SOLDIERS TURNED THE SCALES 


“The scales were turned by the atti- 
tude of the troops of the Budapest gar- 
rison. Some days before, a Soldiers’ 
Council had been formed by the officers 
and men and had joined the National 
Council. Nothing in the actions of this 
Soldiers’ Council indicated that it was 
planning to help in bringing about a 
violent revolt. It only made propaganda 
for things that in Prague and Agram 
were not only tolerated by the military 
authorities, but were actually being done 
by the leading army officials themselves. 
In the streets its members invited offi- 
cers and men to remove the rosettes from 
their headdress and replace them with 
tricolored cockades. They also induced 
the officers and men to gather before the 
meeting place of the National Council 
and there to swear loyalty to the Na- 
tional Council in groups. 

“Under the direction of members of 
the National Council the troops occupied 
the Central Post Office and the Tele- 
phone Central late in the evening. The 
entire body of officers declared itself 
at one with the troops. Only a few Gen- 
erals, referring to their duty, declined 
to join. They were arrested and turned 
over to the National Council. 

“This was the bloodless course of the 
whole revolution. Early in the morning 
the entire capital had already placed 
itself under the control of the National 
Council. The houses were beflagged, 
motor cars loaded with officers and sol- 
diers proceeded through the streets, an- 
nouncing to the people the triumph of 
the popular movement. The officers and 
soldiers were loudly acclaimed by the 
passersby and by persons at the win- 
dows. Otherwise absolute quiet reigned 
during the morning hours in the limits 
of Budapest. The only changes from the 
normal appearance of the capital con- 
sisted in the fact that most of the busi- 
ness places remained closed, and that 
small groups of persons singing patri- 
otic songs marched through the streets. 

“ At 10 o’clock in the morning it was 


already made known that Count Johann 
Hadik had given up the task of forming 
a Cabinet, and that the King had named 
Count Michael Karolyi as Premier. 

“The appointment of Count Karolyi 
as Premier was hailed with the greatest 
enthusiasm everywhere.” 


THE COUNCIL’S APPEALS 


In the same issue the Pester Lloyd 
gave an account of the measures taken 
by the National Council to maintain 
order and restrain the enthusiasm of 
the troops and to see that the city was 
supplied with food and coal, and also 
told in great detail how the Budapest 
City Council solemnly assembled under 
the Chairmanship of Mayor Dr. Theodor 
Body and proclaimed its allegiance to 
the National Council. Among the vari- 
ous appeals issued that day by the Na- 
tional Council were the following: 


THE THANKS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL TO THE TROOPS 


The Hungarian National Council ex- 
presses its patriotic thanks to all mem- 
bers of the Soldiers’ Council and to all 
the officers and men who have taken 
part in the national movement and thus 
helped bring about such a brilliant vic- 
tory in the struggle for freedom waged 
by independent Hungary. The success 
of our revolution, this revolution with 
flowers and without blood, will obligate 
the nation to eternal gratitude to those 
who have so unselfishly labored toward 
bringing about this new creation. We 
also ask the Hungarian officers to allow 
the unifying force of freedom, the feel- 
ing of brotherly love, to triumph in their 
souls and to allow the men who took part 
in the movement to feel the guiding prin- 
ciples of the National Council—Equality 
and Fraternity. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL TO THE 
SOLDIERS AND THE PEOPLE 


Soldiers! Hungarian People! The time 
for action has come! The Hungarian 
soldiers, who were thrown into the jaws 
of death five years ago, have taken the 
fate of the fatherland, the salvation of 
our existence, into their hands. The sol- 
diers of the Hungarian people have made 
a prisoner of General Emil Albert von 
Bakony, the garrison commander, they 
have occupied the main office of the city 
guards, the railroad stations and the tele- 
phone centrals, without spilling even one 
drop of precious Hungarian blood. 

Let the soldiers, citizens, workers, and 
everybody in general follow the directions 
of the Hungarian National Council. 

Soldiers! Adhere to the National Coun- 
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cil, which is striving for the salvation of 
the country, for the rule of the people, 
and for peace. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL TO THE 
GENDARMES 


Gendarmes: Our Hungarian brethren! 
We wish to save Hungary, which has 
been thrust into deadly peril through the 
criminal and ignorant leadership of its 
rulers. 

We wish to create a new Hungary, an 
independent Hungary, a Hungary of the 
working people. Therefore, the men who 
tremble before the rule of people because 
it means the end of their power turn 
against us with armed violence. They will 
send you against us. You are in exist- 
ence to hunt down evildoers, not to mur- 
der those who are fighting for the salva- 
tion of the land, the rule of the people, 
and independence. 

The Hungarian soldiers will no longer 
fire upon the Hungarian people, which de- 
mands its rights. The Budapest police has 
adhered to the people’s representatives, 
the National Council. You gendarmes are 
the last support and hope of arbitrary 
power. 

Hungarian gendarmes, do not fire upon 
the Hungarian people! You, too, are not 
the sons of magnates, but sons of the peo- 
ple. The people’s interests are your in- 
terests, the people’s sorrows your sorrows. 
Your brothers do not make up aristocratic 
society, but the Hungarian people. 

Gendarmes, do not fire upon your broth- 
ers! Be the guardians of quiet and right, 
not the bailiffs of despotism. Be first of 
all Hungarians and then gendarmes. The 
God of nations will bless you in proportion 
as you heed these words! 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL TO THE 
HUNGARIAN FARMERS 


To Hungary’s Farmers: Bohemia has: 


become an independent State. Croatia 
has become an independent State. Only 
the free and independent existence of 
Hungary is not yet insured, only Hungary 
has as yet no army at its disposal, only 
the Hungarian people can exercise no in- 
fluence upon the guidance of its own 
destiny. 

We wish to see the country independent! 
We wish to assist the Hungarian agricul- 
tural people in getting land, we wish to 
erect that free and happy Hungary for 
which the heroes of the struggle for lib- 
erty fought in 1848. Now the work of our 
forefathers must be completed, now the 
continued existence of the country must 
be assured. Now must all servitude and 
oppression be ended forever. 

People of Louis Kossuth, awake! Hun- 
gary is menaced by fearful perils, help 
save it! Let us all unite to create an in- 
dependent, free and happy Hungary. Join 
us, and even the gates of hell will not 
prevail against us. 

With fraternal greetings. 












STATEMENT TO THE NATION 


Under the Presidency of Count Michael 
Karolyi, the new Hungarian Cabinet or- 
ganized by the Count and formally ap- 
proved by Charles, then King of Hun- 
gary, held a meeting the night of Oct. 
81 and sent out this appeal to the 
people: 

Fellow-Citizens: Glory and honor to the 
victorious people of Budapest! The peo- 
ple’s revolution has triumphed. The first 
people’s Government of Hungary has been 
formed and has taken over the manage- 
ment of the nation’s affairs. 

Its first and most pressing duty will 
be the conclusion of peace. Everything 
will at once be done to see that the 
armistice is effected within a few days 
and that the soldiers are able to return 
to their homes. We are confident that 
in a very short time we shall lead the 
people out of the torments of war, and 
we hope that we shall be able to pre- 
serve our territory in its entirety. 


The complete political independence of 
Hungary is assured. <A special Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs will be named. 

We are free. As a free nation we 
stretch out a fraternal hand to the other 
nations that live in our fatherland. 

We shall take all steps necessary to se- 
cure and organize the power which we 
have fought for and won. We at once 
restore to the nation the rights of which 
it has been robbed—freedom of the press, 
trial by jury, the right of assemblage and 
organization. We announce a military and 
civilian amnesty. We allow all interned 
prisoners to return to their native lands. 

We shall speedily present a measure 
providing for universal, equal and secret 
suffrage and election by communities to 
the Chamber of Deputies and municipal 
and local bodies; a suffrage that includes 
the women. Furthermore, we shall sub- 
mit a law rearranging the election dis- 
tricts on a just basis. 

We shall care in every possible way for 
our returning soldiers and for unhappy 
victims of the war. We began work at 
once in the field of social legislation and 
protection for the workers and for the 
realization of a vigorous agrarian policy 
that will aid the great masses of the 
people in obtaining possession of land. 

If the present Chamber of Deputies fails 
to accept any of the points in our pro- 
gram we shall dissolve it at once and ap- 
peal to the nation. 

Fellow-Citizens: We are of the opinion 
that, although the country today, as the 
result of the sins of the former Govern- 
ments, finds itself in the most desperate 
condition since the battle of Mohacs, [re- 
ferring to the annihilation of the Hun- 
garian Army by the Turks on Aug. 29, 
1526,] the liberated vital forces of the, 
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people will nevertheless bring a brighter, 
better, and happier future to our poor, 
tortured fatherland. 

It depends first of all upon the popula- 
tion of Budapest to see that this be- 
comes true, for the principal preliminary 
condition that must be brought about is 
the rapid restoration of law and order in 
the capital, and also in the province. 

Fellow-Citizens ! Workers! Soldiers! We 
have won, and have attained what we 
wished to attain; we have no reason now 
for continuing the struggle. For four and 
a half years we were forced to keep up 
the evil work of death; let us hope that 
now will come the creative work of life. 
Quiet, patience, and confidence are de- 
manded of the people of Hungary by the 
first Hungarian people’s Government. 


MAKEUP OF THE CABINET 


This appeal was signed by the follow- 
ing members of the Cabinet: Premier 
and Finance Minister, Count Michael 
Karolyi; Minister of the Interior, Count 
Theodor Batthyany; Minister of Cults 
and Instruction, Martin Lovaszy; Minis- 
ter of War, Colonel Bela Linder; Min- 
ister of Commerce, Ernst Garami; Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Barna Buza; Minis- 
ter of Food Supplies, Franz Nagy; Min- 
ister of Public Welfare, Sigmund Kunfi; 
Minister without portfolio, Oskar Jaszi. 


Karolyi, Batthyany, Lovaszy, and Buza 
belong to the old 1848 Independence 
Party; Kunfi and Garami to the Social 
Democracy; Jaszi to the Radicals, while 
Nagy and Linder belong to no party. On 
Nov. 28 a dispatch from Berlin said that 
Count Batthyany had resigned as the re- 
sult of conflicts with the Socialist mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. 


In its issue of Nov. 1 The Pester 
Lloyd summed up the casualties resulting 
from clashes between the forces of the 
new Government and would-be plunderers 
of stores and similar irresponsible ele- 
ments as 20 killed and 108 wounded, 
which was regarded as trifling when 


compared with the size of the city and 
the tremendous change that had come so 
suddenly. The National Council an- 
nounced that, as the officers had worked 
hand in hand with the men, there had 
been no violent encounters between 
them and everything was functioning 
smoothly. 

In an effort to avoid racial and na- 
tional troubles from assuming serious 
aspects under the new Government 
Minister Jaszi met with representatives 
of the National Council and of the Ru- 
manians and Saxons living in Hungary 
on Nov. 2, and as a result the following 
proclamation, signed by Johann Hock, 
Acting President of the Hungarian Na- 
tional Council; Deputy Dr. Theodor 
Mihali, representing the Rumanian Na- 
tional Council, and Deputy Wilhelm 
Melzer, representing the Saxon Deputies, 
was put out: 

In the midst of the bloody tempest of 
the world war our most serious efforts 
are devoted to sparing our people from * 
further suffering and destruction, and to 
preventing the useless shedding of blood 
and the useless destruction of property, 
no matter what may occur in the near or 
distant future. 

Therefore, we call upon all the sons 
of the Hungarian, Rumanian, and Saxon 
Nations to get in touch with each other 
and to guarantee internal peace through 
mutual agreement and mutual confidence, 
and to this end to agree to establish con- 
ditions and guarantees which are most 
likely to insure the joint protection of 


life and property during the events which 
may happen. 


The Pester Lloyd of Nov. 3 contained 
an appeal addressed to the Hungarian 
intellectuals by about 100 prominent art- 
ists and writers urging them to support 
the new Government and to work for 
the organization of a free union of 
States. Practically all the Budapest 
newspapers welcomed the Karolyi régime 
with enthusiasm. 
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Creating the Kingdom of J ugoslavia 


Prince Alexander of Serbia Its Ruler 


HE movement for a union of the 


Southern Slavs of Austria-Hun- . 


gary in an independent State 

first took definite form at a gen- 
eral convention called by the National 
Jugoslav Council and held on Aug. 16, 
1918, at Laibach, in the Province of 
Kraina. The convention was attended 
by delegates from all the Austrian Jugo- 
slav provinces, and also by Czech and 
Polish representatives. It adopted the 
statutes of the council and was declared a 
permanent part of the organization of 
the Jugoslav countries. 

The next important step in the realiza- 
tion of Jugoslav aspirations was Italy’s 
official recognition of the movement, an 
act noted with satisfaction by the Allies. 
On Sept. 9, 1918, the Italian Government 
addressed to its allies the following note: 

The Council of Ministers has decided to 

inform the allied Governments that the 
Italian Government considers the move- 
ment of the Jugoslav peoples for the 
achievement of their independence and the 
establishment of a free State as corre- 
sponding with the principles for which 


the Entente is fighting, as well as the 
aims of a just and lasting peace. 


About a month later the National 
Council of Slovenes, Serbians, and Croa- 
tians elected a Central Executive Com- 
mittee, which proclaimed its intention to 
assume the task of governing those peo- 
ples and ultimately of establishing a 
sovereign Jugoslav State. The commit- 
tee adopted the following program: 


First—To bring about a reunion of all 
the Slovenes, Croatians, and Serbians on 
a racial basis without reference to their 
present political frontiers. 

Second—to create a sovereign State on 
a democratic basis. 

Third—To see that the nationalities rep- 
resented by the council have a delegate 
at the Peace Conference. 


About the same time King Nicholas of 
Montenegro declared that his country 
“must become a constituent part of 
Jugoslavia.” He also expressed himself 
in favor of a federation of independent 
Jugoslav States, which should retain 


their rights, institutions, and religion. 
On Oct. 29 demonstrations for the dec- 
laration of the independence of the 
Jugoslav State took place at Laibach 
and in other cities, and the day was de- 
clared a national holiday. Simultaneously 
the Croatian Diet adopted unanimously 
the following resolution: 

The constitutional relation between the 
Kingdom of Dalmatia, Slovenia, Fiume 
on one hand, and the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary on the other, exists no longer. The 
ties between Croatia and Austria are 
also abolished. In particular, the com- 
promise regulating the relations between 
Croatia and Hungary is pronounced null 
and void. 

The statement of motives accompany- 
ing this resolution contained the follow- 
ing passage: 

The people of Croatia, Slovenia, and 
Serbia wish to have nothing in common 
with Austria and Hungary. They aspire 
to a union of all the Jugoslavs within the 
limits extending from Isonzo to. the 
Vardar. They desire to constitute a free 
State, sovereign and independent. 


FIGHTING AT FIUME 


In October insurrections broke out in 
the Jugoslav provinces of the Dual 
Monarchy. In the latter part of the 
month Croatian and Hungarian troops 
clashed at Fiume, and the Croatian tri- 
color was hoisted on the public buildings. 
Four hundred persons were reported 
killed at Fiume. Collisions occurred 
also elsewhere. At the same time Jugo- 
slav units crossed the Herzegovina 
frontier and joined the allied forces in 
Montenegro. 

At the order of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment the Governor of Fiume, because 
of the small number of troops at his dis- 
position, handed over the city to the 
Croatians and dissolved the Municipal 
Council. On Nov. 1 the world learned 
that under an imperial proclamation the 
Austro-Hungarian Navy had _ been 
handed over to the Jugoslav National 
Council at Agram. This proclamation, 
however, had merely sanctioned an ac- 
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complished fact. The crews of the Aus- 
trian Navy, consisting mostly of Dalma- 
tian Jugoslavs, had revolted and turned 
over the fleet to the Jugoslav National 
Council. 

Under the terms of the armistice the 
Austrian Navy was surrendered to an 
allied naval force commandcd by Italians. 
Fiume, when abandoned by the Hun- 
garian authorities, was occupied by a 
Jugoslav force estimated at 18,000. The 
Italian population was disarmed and a 
civil guard recruited from among the 
Slavic population of the city. Upon the 
conclusion of the armistice, the Italians 
occupied Fiume and also Cattaro. The 
carrying out of the allied terms caused 
much friction between the Jugoslav popu- 
lation and the Italians. 

In the early part of November, at 
Geneva, there was held a convention of 
delegates representing the Serbian Gov- 
ernment, the National Council of Agram, 
the bloc of Serbian opposition, and the 
Jugoslav Committee of London. The 
convention proclaimed, unanimously and 
amidst great enthusiasm, the establish- 
ment of a common Ministry of the State 
of Serbians, Croatians, and Slovenes. It 
also declared that political or customs 
frontiers existed no longer within the 
territory of the new State. The confer- 
ence decided for the time being to main- 
tain the Governmental and administra- 
tive organization created in the various 
Jugoslav provinces and countries. 


ALEXANDER MADE REGENT 


Shortly afterward, at the suggestion 
of the Provisional Government of Dal- 
matia, the National Council of Agram, 
(Zagreb,) which is the supreme au- 
thority in all the Jugoslav provinces 
formerly of Austrian allegiance, unani- 
mously voted the union of all these 
provinces with Serbia and Montenegro, 
forming one State, and decided upon the 
immediate appointment of Crown Prince 
Alexander as Regent of the new State. 
It was also decided to summon, at Sera- 
jevo, a State Convention, consisting of all 
the members of the Agram Council, fifty 
Serbian’ and five Montenegrin dele- 
gates. 

On Dec. 
sembly (Skupshtina) 


1 the Great National As- 


of Montenegro, 


elected on the basis of universal suf- 
frage, adopted the following resolution: 


Taking into consideration the historical 
tendencies as well as political and eco- 
nomic interests of Montenegro, the Great 
Skupshtina, elected by the people of Mon- 
tenegro and assembled at Podgoritza, has 
decided: 

1. To depose the King, Nichokas Petro- 
vich Niegush ; 

2. To effect the union of Montenegro 
with Serbia under the Karageorgevich 
dynasty and its entrance into the com- 
mon fatherland of Serbians, Croatians, 
and Slovenes; 

3. To elect a national committee specif- 
ically charged with the conduct of the 
affairs of Montenegro united with Serbia, 
and 

4. To communicate this decision to 
former King Nicholas and to the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom of Serbia, as well 
as to the Governments of the allied and 
neutral powers. 


King Nicholas later issued a formal 
protest denying the power of the Skup- 
shtina to depose him. 


ADDRESS TO THE REGENT 


A delegation of twenty-four members 
of the Jugoslav National Council at 
Agram went to Belgrade on Dec. 1 to 
present an address to the Prince Regent 
of Serbia. The address called for the 
creation of a union of the Serbians, Croa- 
tians, and Slovenes. The text was as 
follows: 


The National Council desires that a na- 
tional representation should be established 
by agreement with the National Council 
and the popular representatives of the 
Kingdom of Serbia, and that the Govern- 
ment should be made responsible, accord- 
ing to modern parliamentary principles, 
to this representation, which would sit en 
permanence until the Constituent. * * * 
For the same reasons the former admin- 
istrative and autonomous institutions 
would remain in vigor. In this period of 
transition it is in our opinion necessary 
to create the conditions for a definite or- 
ganization of one unitary State. With 
this end in view, the Government should 
prepare the Constituent, which, according 
to the proposal of the National Council, 
would be elected on the basis of secret, 
universal, and proportional suffrage, and 
convoked at latest six months after the 
conclusion of peace. 

At this historic moment, when we ap- 
pear before your Royal Highness as repre- 
sentatives of all the Jugoslav territories 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, we are profoundly grieved to ob- 
serve that large portions of our national 
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soil are occupied by the troops of the in conformity with our ethnographic fron- 
Kingdom of Italy, which is allied with tiers and with the principles put forward 
the Entente Powers, with whom we by President Wilson and the other En- 
desire to live in friendly relations. But tente Powers. Long live his Majesty 
Wwe cannot recognize any contract, not King Peter! Long live your Royal High- 
even that of London, [the Treaty of April, ness! Long live the nation of Serbs, 
1915,] by virtue of which, in vfolation of Croats, and Slovens! Long live free and 
the principle of nationalities, we should be united Jugoslavia! 
obliged to surrender part of our nation to 
other States. PRINCE ALEXANDER’S REPLY 
We draw your Royal Highness’s atten- : : ; 
tion to the fact that the Italian occupation Prince Alexander in his reply greeted 
far exceeds the limits and regions pro- “the historic decision” of Nov. 24, by 
vided even by the clauses of the armi- which Jugoslav unity was proclaimed at 






stice, which was concluded with the 
Commander in Chief of the former Aus- 





Agram, and continued: 










tro-Hungarian Army long after these ter- It is only by this act that we realize 
ritories had been declared an independent finally what was begun by the best sons 
and integral portion of the State of the of our race of three religions and three 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. Of this we names on either side of the Danube, 
will furnish proofs to the Government of Save, and Drina, under the reigns of my 
your Royal Highness. grandfather, Prince Alexander, and of 

In full conscience we express our hope Prince Michael. We thus realize what 
that your Royal Highness, with our whole corresponds to the wishes and desires of 
nation, will endeavor to secure that the my people, and in the name of King Peter 






final frontiers of our State shall be drawn I proclaim the unity of Serbia with the 
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provinces of the independent State of 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, in the Uni- 
tary Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. May this great historic act be 
the best reward of all your efforts ‘and of 
all who have shaken off the yoke of the 
foreigner by your bold revolution. * * * 

I assure you that I and my Government 
and all who represent Serbia will always 
be guided solely by brotherly love toward 
all that is most sacred in the souls of 
those whom you represent, and in the 
sense of the wishes which you have just 
expressed—wishes which we accept in 
their entirety—the Government will at 
once take steps to realize all you have 
said for the period of transition until the 
Constituent and for the elections. Faith- 
ful to my father’s example, I shall only 
be the King of free citizens of the State 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and I 
shall always remain loyal to the great 
constitutional, parliamentary, and demo- 
cratic principles resting upon universal 
law. I shall therefore ask your collabora- 
tion in forming the Government which is 
to represent our united country, and this 
Government will always be in contact 
with you all at first, and eventually with 
the national representation. It will work 
with it and be responsible to it. 

With the National Assembly and the 
whole nation, the Government’s first duty 
will be to endeavor to secure respect 
for our nation’s ethnographic frontiers. 
Together with you all, I have the right 
to hope that our great allies will form a 
just appreciation of our standpoint; for 
it corresponds to the principles which they 
themselves have proclaimed and for which 
they have shed so much blood, and I am 
sure that the world’s hour of liberty will 
not be stained by placing under a fresh 
yoke so many of your valiant brothers. I 
hope also that this standpoint will be ad- 
mitted by the Government of Italy, which 
also owes its birth to the same principles 
that have been so brilliantly interpreted 
by the pen and acts of its great sons of 
the last century. 

I venture to say that in the respect for 
these principles and traditions, and in 
the consciousness of our friendship, the 
Italian people will find greater well-being 
and security than in the realization of 
the Treaty of London, which was signed 
without you, never recognized on our 
part, and drawn up in circumstances when 
the fall of Austria-Hungary was not fore- 
seen. 


In this work and in all other respects I 
hope that our people will remain united 
and powerful to the end. It will enter the 
new life, proud and worthy of the great- 
ness and happiness that await it. I beg 
you to give my royal greeting to all my 
dear brothers throughout free and united 
Jugoslavia. Long live the whole people 


of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes! May 

our kingdom be ever happy and glorious! 

As soon as Serbia and the Austrian 
Jugoslavs had reached a satisfactory 
agreement, a new Jugoslav Ministry was 
formed under the Presidency of the Ser- 
bian Premier Pashich. Its composition 
was as follows: Vice Premier, Dr. An- 
thony Koroshetz, President of the Agram 
Council, a Slovene; Foreign Minister, Dr. 
A. Trumbich, formerly President of the 
Jugoslav Committee in London, a Dal- 
matian; Minister of the Interior, Sveto- 
zar Pribichevich, a Croatian, and Min- 
ister of National Defense, General Raich, 
a Serbian. 

According to a Paris dispatch of Jan. 
5, a new all-Jugoslav Government had 
been formed at Belgrade by representa- 
tives of all the Jugoslav lands, and the 
allied and neutral Governments had been 
informed by the new State that the King- 
dom of Serbia had become the United 
Serbian-Croatian-Slovene Kingdom. 


DISPUTE OVER TERRITORY 


Upon submitting the proposal for 
union, the delegation sent by the Jugo- 
slav Council called the attention of the 
Serbian Crown Prince to the fact that a 
large part of the Jugoslav territory was 
occupied by Italian troops, who had gone 
beyond the zone of occupation set by the 
armistice. The delegation also protested 
against the London Treaty of 1915 as vio- 
lating the principle of nationality. Similar 
protests against the Italian occupation 
and administration of occupied regions 
east of the Adriatic were made repeated- 
ly in the succeeding weeks. A protest 
issued by the Agram Council was re- 
ceived in Washington on Dec. 13. It read 
in part as follows: 

On Nov. 17 Italian troops arrived and 
occupied Fiume, although Fiume was 
not included for occupation in the ar- 
mistice terms. From the first moment 
the behavior of the Italian troops as- 
sumed a degree of hostility toward the 
population usual only in enemy’s lands. 
They seized all the public buildings, dis- 
solved the branch of the National Council, 
dismissed all Jugoslav local authorities, 
and seized all the warships and merchant 
ships which happened to be in the har- 
bor, and which did not come under the 
terms of the armistice. All these acts are 


contrary to the treaty of armistice and 
to public law. 
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More than this, the Italians closed in- 
definitely all the Jugoslav schools, and 
seized the railways and telegraph, declin- 
ing their use to the Jugoslavs. Starvation 
is on the threshold because the Italians 
make imports and distribution of food im- 
possible. 

In Dalmatia things are, if possible, 
worse. On Nov. 2 a National Council was 
established for Dalmatia, being subject to 
the Central Council at Agram. The tem- 
porary Italian occupation disregards and 
violates all the terms of public and private 
right. The Italian Governor dissolves 
schools en masse, the whole merchant ma- 
rine in Dalmatian harbors was seized and 
sent to Italy, being declared Italian prop- 
erty on the ground of seizure during a 
war. 

The exasperation of the Jugoslavs in all 
parts occupied by Italian troops has 
reached a state of acute danger, and if 
there is no quick interference by the Al- 
lies, especially by America, deplorable 
bloodshed will be the result. 


JUGOSLAVIA'S CLAIMS 


The territorial claims of the Jugoslavs 
were set forth in a statement issued by 
them on Dec. 25. They include “all 
“those territories where Jugoslavs live 
“in compact masses and where they have 
“formed since time immemorial an un- 
“ disputed territorial continuity. These 
“territories are Serbia and Montenegro, 
“Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia and 
“ Slavonia, Dalmatia, Carniola, Istria, 
“and Trieste, Gorizia, parts of Southern 
“ Styria, parts of Corinthia, Baoska, and 
“parts of Banat and Megjumurje.” Re- 
garding the disputed regions of Trieste 
and Istria, the statement has this to say: 


Trieste and the western part of Istria 
have a majority of Italians, but Trieste is 
a component and indivisible part of the 
whole Jugoslav hinterland, whereas the 
proportion of the population in the whole 
of Istria shows 224,000 Jugoslavs, as 
against 145,516 Italians. But Italy claims 
besides Istria and Trieste the whole of 
Gorizia and the greater part of Dalmatia, 
where the Italian population is negligible, 
being 108,147, as against 767,708 Jugoslavs. 
In conclusion, the note asserts that 

“between Italian imperialistic and Jugo- 
“slav national claims there cannot be 
“any compromise whatever. Only force 
“can impose upon the Jugoslavs ac- 
“ceptance, for the moment, of a decision 
“contrary to their rights. Any unjust 
“settlement would unavoidably result in 


“ far-reaching future trouble.” 
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The same day the Italian Deputies of 
the redeemed provinces on the Adriatic 
coast presented a memorandum to Presi- 
dent Wilson. The document points out 
that the districts they represent have 
been Italian for two thousand years, and 
that the people of these districts partic- 
ipated in the wars for Italian indepen- 
dence and fought in the present war. 
No question can be raised, says the 
memorandum, regarding Italy’s right to 
annex the Trentino, Trieste, and Istria. 
As for Fiume, it is a free city, and, 
therefore, free to dispose of its al- 
legiance. The city has, however, shown 
already, the document adds, its determi- 
nation to join Italy. The memorandum 
further states that Italy lays claim to 
less than 100 miles of the 310 miles of 
Dalmatian coast, and that Italy is ready 
to make Trieste and Fiume free ports. 

The political leaders of Italy, however, 
are by no means unanimous regarding 
the Adriatic question. The absence of 
unanimity was emphasized by the res- 
ignation of Leonida Bissolati, Minister of 
Military Aid and War Pensions, which 
took place at the end of December. The 
Minister explained his step, in part, by 
his inability to persuade Baron Sonnino 
that Dalmatia should be turned over to 
the new Jugoslav State, and declared 
that in general Italy should renounce 
the territorial rights promised to her by 
the secret London Treaty of 1915. 

On Jan. 4, 1919, Dr. M. R. Vesnich, 
the Serbian Minister to France, made 
the following statement: 


Should the treaty secretly signed by 
England, France, Russia, and Italy in 
1915, whereby Italy was to come into pos- 
session of the eastern coast of the Adri- 
atic after the war, be confirmed by the 
coming Peace Conference, then Serbia 
would fight again, and fight to the finish. 
Serbia did not enter this war to become 
the vassal of any nation. She cannot 
agree to have Italy control the territory 
in question. 

He further stated that Serbia counted 
on America’s aid in putting an end to 
the exploitation of the Balkan peoples 
under secret treaties. The conflicting 
claims of Italy and the Jugoslavs re- 
mained one of the most urgent matters 
calling for adjustment at the beginning 
of the Peace Conference. 





Events in the Czechoslovak Republic 
President Masaryk in Prague 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1919.] 

CT. 1, 1918, may justly be regarded 
QO as the birthday of the republic of 
Czechoslovakia. It was on that 
day that the deputies of the Czech Par- 
liamentary Club, jointly with the rest of 
their Slavic colleagues of the Vienna 
Reichsrat, dared to send a telegram of 
congratulation to the Bosnian Hungarian 
Premier, Count Stephen Tisza, during his 
visit to Serajevo. The birth certificate 
was issued on Oct. 19 by the Czecho- 
slovak Provisional Government in the 
shape of a declaration of independence. 
The young Commonwealth was duly bap- 
tized on Nov. 15, four days after the last 
Hapsburg ruler, Charles I., through his 
abdication, had expiated the sins of his 
ancestors, from Ferdinand II. (1619- 

1637) to Francis Joseph I., (1848-1916.) 

The new Czech State, under the lead- 
ership of President Thomas G. Masaryk 
and Premier Karl Kramarz, embraces 
the former Austrian crownlands of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Silesia, and a section of 
the upper part of Hungary, an area more 
than four times as large as Belgium, 
making it the eighth in size among the 
European powers. Over 62 per cent. of 
Austrian taxation was borne by the 
Czech provinces, which, agriculturally 
and industrially, are numbered among 
the richest parts of Western Europe; 83 
per cent. of the Austrian coal and 60 
per cent. of the Austrian iron are mined 
in Bohemia; 90 per cent. of the sugar 
factories of the former empire of the 
Hapsburgs are to be found in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The most dramatic event of the month 
under review was the arrival of Profes- 
sor Thomas G. Masaryk at Prague on 
Dec. 20, 1918, to assume the duties of 
President of the new republic. The man 
who, with his family, had been an exile 
under sentence of death throughout the 
war, and who more than any other had 
led the movement for independence, had 
come back to take the highest office in 
the gift of the people. He arrived in 
what is now known as the Wilson Station 


at 1:15 P. M., and the artillery fired a 
salute of thirty rounds as the engines 
of his train, decorated with white and 
red, approached from the tunnel. A 
slight snow was falling, but a large 
crowd had waited from early morning, 
and they cheered wildly as the train 
stopped. The scene was described by a 


newspaper correspondent, A. R. Decker, - 


as follows: 

“From the station came Miss Alice 
Masaryk, accompanied by Mayor Samal. 
John Masaryk, who had gone from 
Prague to meet his father at Budweiser, 
got down from the train, took his sister 
by the hand, and led her to her father 
and Olga, her other sister. Then the 
President passed between the rows of 
Sokol students to the former imperial 
waiting room in the station, first stand- 
ing with hat in hand as a regimental 
band played the Czechoslovak and allied 
hymns. The enthusiasm of the crowd 
was unlimited when it recognized the 
President, in the same style overcoat and 
soft hat that he had worn before the war. 

“In the former imperial special train 
with the President were, besides his 
daughter and son, the Czech poet 
Machar, Colonel Rusak, and General Pic- 
cioni. In the station a delegation of 
Slovak compatriots presented bread and 
salt to the President, according to the 
old custom. In the waiting room the 
President was greeted by Acting Presi- 
dent Kramarz. Both shed tears from 
the relaxation of the terrible strain en- 
dured for four long years when one was 
exiled and the other condemned to death. 
Mr. Kramarz addressed the French, 
Italian, and English high officers. who 
were present. There were no Americans 
above the rank of Lieutenant. President 
Masaryk said to the members of the 
Government: 

I am too moved to speak. This is the 
first time in four years that I have been 
so deeply touched. We know how much 
worked against us and how many diffi- 
culties we had to overcome, but we will 
find a friendly way out. Dr. Kramarz 
said that you were impatiently waiting 
my coming. I also was impatiently await- 


i 
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TENTATIVE BOUNDARIES OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 


ing the moment when I should come here 
to continue your work. How many sleep- 
less nights I have passed during these 
four years.! I knew you were oppressed 
and how hard was your task. You are all 
heroic and strong with a strength which 
showed that you were unitedly back of 
your leaders, though they were exiled. 

My heart speaks its thanks. I promise 

that my efforts will continue without 

wavering. 

“From the Wilson station the Presi- 
dent passed through a frenzied crowd to 
the Parliament Building, where he took 
the oath of office with the simple words, 
‘I promise,’ and joined the people in the 
work of constructing the Czechoslovak 
democracy. 

“People from all the surrounding re- 
gions had flocked to the city. The girls 
were dressed in national costumes of all 
colors, and hundreds of them were on the 
museum steps, which looked like a tropi- 
cal flower garden. The houses were 
trimmed with streamers of bunting from 
roof to ground. Lieutenant Ruditzky 
Voska of New York and Lieutenant T. 
Tordy of Washington, attached to the 
American mission of Mr. Hunt Cook of 
Philadelphia, were in the Presidential 
procession, and received almost as much 
applause as the President himself. Amer- 
ican flags predominated in the decora- 
tions.” 

The first weeks of independence had 


brought boundary disputes on the Hun- 
garian and Austrian borders. The 
Czechoslovaks alone had an effective 
army, and under Premier Kramarz they 
had taken the initiative in forcing a set- 
tlement. On Dec. 14 it was announced 
that Czech troops had occupied the towns 
of Tetschen and Bodenbach in German 
Bohemia, and on Dec. 21 the further oc- 
cupation of Eger and Reichenberg cut 
off German Bohemia completely from 
German Austria. The reasons given for 
this action by Premier Kramarz were 
that the Czech minority in German Bo- 
hemia was living in fear of being ter- 
rorized by the German majority, that 
smuggling had been going on, and that 
the region had been about to be occupied 
by troops from Vienna. 

The boundary dispute with Hungary, 
which had also led to armed clashes early 
in December, was settled temporarily on 
Dec. 27 by Colonel Vix, Chief of the 
Allied Military Mission, who fixed the 
boundary of the new State as follows: 
Beginning along the northern boundary 
of Hungary to the western Hungarian 
boundary to the Danube, along the 
Danube to Exzel, to the city of Rimaszem- 
bat, thence in a straight line to the River 
Ung. The permanent settlement of all 
boundary questions awaits the action of 
the Peace Congress. 





The Political Situation in Poland 


By E. H. LEWINSKI-CORWIN, PH. D. 


[AuTHOR oF ‘‘ THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF POLAND ’’] 


W thn the collapse of the Central 
Powers and the dissolution of 
Russia in anarchy, the impor- 

tance of Poland rises high on 
the political horizon of Europe. The Polish 
question ceases to be a quantité néglige- 
able and assumes a pivotal position in the 
world of international politics. Poland 
is now the only extant strong rampart 
guarding civilization against the spread 
of Bolshevism and a union of the nefa- 
rious forces of the Muscovite and Teuton 
worlds. As of yore she is assuming her 
position as the balance wheel of Europe. 

“The Polish question is the key to the 

European vault,” said Napoleon, and 

without the existence of a strong inde- 

pendent Poland a permanent peace is not 
feasible in Europe. The birth of this 
independence has been bloody and pain- 
ful, and although the new State is beset 


with difficulties on all sides its present 
direction lies in the hands of honest and 
responsible men, who know how to grap- 
ple with them, pending the establishment 
of a permanent Government elected on 
the basis of a democratic suffrage fran- 


chise. With wise and sympathetic co- 
operation on the part of the allied Gov- 
ernments and the United States, based 
upon a clear understanding of the needs 
and social forces of the country, a peace- 
ful and fruitful development of Poland 
may be anticipated. 

The friends of Poland as well as the 
world at large, eager to see the realiza- 
tion of the great ideals enunciated by 
President Wilson, are watching the acts 
of the allied leaders with intense interest 
and bated breath. An erroneous move- 
ment on the chessboard of political values 
may precipitate a débacle in Poland 
similar to the one which befell Russia 
when a lack of proper support made pos- 
sible the Bolshevist pandemonium. 

Although Poland’s national character 
and her economic structure, similar to 
that of France and based on the con- 
servative small peasant landowner, under 


‘ 


normal conditions preclude the possi- 
bility of a social catastrophe, yet an ill- 
advised kind of interference in times of 
high tension like these may upset the 
delicate political structure that has been 
reared with care and devotion amid most 
trying conditions, and call forth an in- 
ternecine civil strife with the resultant 
chaos and injury to the cause of peace 
and free democratic evolution. 
POLAND IN THE WAR 

A brief review of the salient features 
of the war history in relation to Poland 
may throw some light on the present day 
alignment of political forces in this war- 
tossed country, which, in spite of impedi- 
ments and discouragements, exhibits a 
powerful integrating force such as per- 
haps no other nation has exhibited under 
similar trying circumstances. 

When the war broke out the world 
knew very little of Poland beyond her 
former romantic martial glory and the 
horrible oppression which the people suf- 
fered under the yoke of Russia and Prus- 
sia. Few had heard of the scientific, 
literary, and cultural achievements of 
the nation, which the great nineteenth 
century found already in bonds, but striv- 
ing still in spite of all handicaps to keep 
pace with the onward march of the west- 
ern nations. 

By reason of the fact that the Poles 
were under three foreign autocratic Gov- 
ernments, two of which were particular- 
ly ferocious in the suppression of nation- 
ality and civil liberty, under three dif- 
ferent economic, social and educational 
systems, the natural differentiation into 
political groupings became complicated 
by the prevailing local conditions. Each 
section had its peculiar problems and its 
own political difficulties. Each had its 
Tories, its Liberals and its Radicals. The 
adherents of the latter two parties were 
forced to pursue their political aims un- 
der the most unpropitious conditions, 
oftentimes surreptitiously. And yet, in 
spite of distortion of normal public life, 
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the alignment of political thought in Po- 
land has not been different from that ; 
in other countries. Only because the | 


} 


social and economic questions in Poland - 


were coupled with the national problem,” 


have the party platforms been somewhat I 


more intricate than in countries enjoying |° 
- i % 


national independence. 


In Poland, as elsewhere in Europe, thé: 
clericals fought the rationalists, the con- 
servatives balked at liberal doctrines, 
the socialists raved against the capital-' 
ists, the fervent advocates of nationa{ 
independence gave sleepless nights to the 
opportunistic tories, and the vociferous 
jingoes antagonized the various racial 
elements of the Polish population. 


CAUSES OF STRIFE 


The occasional bitterness of political 
strife in Poland was due to the fact that 
certain elements among the Poles 
abetted, for selfish or class reasons, the 
acts o fthe hostile Governments aimed 
at the suppression of national interests. 
The strife then assumed the aspect of 
national self-preservation. In Prussian 
Poland such was the fight against Polish 
landowners who would sell out their es- 
tates to the Prussian Colonization Com- 
mission; the acrimonious struggle of the 
Galician democratic elements against the 
ultra-conservatives among the landed 
gentry who stuck through thick and thin 
to Austria, had something of that same 
intensity. In the part of Poland under 
Russian domination all the truly pa- 
triotic elements and all the liberals and 
radicals were in a life and death grapple 
with the so-called National Democrats, 
(a double misnomer,) whose leaders, like 
Roman Dmowski and others, supported 
whole-heartedly the Russian autocratic 
Government. 


It would be impossible to trace minute- 
ly within the compass of a short article 
the meandering course of Polish political 
life since the opening of the war. Dur- 
ing the first act of the great historic 
drama General Pilsudski’s Polish Le- 
gions were the dominant outward expres- 
sion of the collective political will of Po- 
land, directed against rapacious Russia. 
From the day the Russian autocracy 
with all its corrupting influences was 


‘direction. 
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swept away, Polish political policy took 
a sharp and decided turn in the opposite 
Although Polish sentiment 
was always rabidly anti-German, it be- 
came still more intensified during the 
course of the war, which revealed the 
brutality and treachery of Germany in 
all their naked monstrosity. 


* INDEPENDENCE ” &JNDER GERMANY 


'’ The relations of Poland with Germany 
were a chain of bitter suffering and hu- 
‘miliation. The manifesto of Nov. 5, 
\1916, creating an independent Polish 
‘State, was a mockery. The German Gov- 


‘ernor General interfered in all matters; 


he divested the impoverished country of 
all food supplies, introduced an obnoxious 
police control, forcibly removed to Ger- 
many hundreds of thousands of workers, 
and demanded the raising of an army of 
which he would be Commander in Chief. 
All these iniquities were strongly and 
loudly resented by the Poles, and the 
bulk of the legions, following the leader- 
ship of Pilsudski, refused to submit to 
the insulting oath of fraternity of arms 
with the Teuton armies, demanded by the 
German authorities, and were interned. 
Only a small opportunist minority of 
the Legionaries took the loathsome oath. 
Many months later they discovered their 
mistake and rectified it, but their ill- 
advised action only enfeebled the effect 
of Pilsudski’s determined action against 
Germany. 

The Polish Marshal of the Crown ap- 
pointed by the occupation authorities and 
the Provisional Council of State from 
which Pilsudski was among the earliest 
to resign, after a stubborn struggle 
against the outrageous behavior of the 
Germans, gave way to a Regency Council 
of Three appointed on Sept. 12, 1917, and 
composed of the Archbishop of Warsaw 
and two conservative and wealthy land- 
owners. 

Pilsudski’s open hostility to Germany 
and his activities in connection with the 
wide-ribbed secret military organization 
which came into existence at his behest 
in 1915, caused his arrest and imprison- 
ment in a German fortress. Demostra- 
tions of a violent character took place 
in Warsaw and elsewhere, and the Coun- 
cil of State resigned. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN POLAND 


NEW HOPE FROM AMERICA 


Meanwhile the United States joined the 
war and all Poland at once recognized 
that a new, powerful, and entirely dis- 
interested ally had come to deal a final 
blow to the Teuton juggernaut, and that 
the just principle of self-determination 
of nations would be enforced. Jubilation 
prevailed throughout the country. Even 
before the formal declaration of war, 
when on Jan. 22, 1917, President Wilson 
spoke in favor of a united independent 
Poland, immense throngs gathered be- 
fore the American Consulate at Warsaw 
and cheered for the United States and 
President Wilson. Numberless societies 
and organizations passed resolutions, and 
delegations from all the political, social, 
commercial, scientific, and educational 
institutions called at the Consulate and 
presented addresses of thanks and ap- 
preciation. 

Emboldened by President Wilson’s 
pronouncements, the Polish representa- 
tives in the Austrian Reichsrat passed 
on motion of the Socialist Deputy Das- 
zynski, a resolution demanding the in- 
clusion into the new independent Polish 
State of all Polish lands with an outlet 
to the sea. By their demands upon and 
opposition to the Austrian Government 
the Polish liberal and radical forces con- 
tributed a great deal toward weakening 
the Austro-Hungarian effort in the war. 

The Poles in the Russian Army, num- 
bering 700,000 and anxious to be of ut- 
most service to their own country and 
to the cause of democracy, became rest- 
ive under the disintegrating tendencies 
which took possession of the Russian 
forces. They wished, moreover, to be 
recognized as Poles fighting for the lib- 
eration of their own country, which the 
Russian Revolutionary Government had 
pronounced free to shape its destinies in 
whatever way it willed. The same feel- 
ing was shared by the officers, and plans 
were under way to organize a large sep- 
arate Polish fighting unit when, unfor- 
tunately, political strife marred the 
worthy effort. The National Democrats 
sought to make political capital of it, 
and immediately antagonized the liberal- 
minded Poles as well as the Kerensky 
Government, which, distrusting the ad- 
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herents of Mr. Dmowski, feared that a 
large and well-disciplined Polish Army 
might, under such reactionary political 
leadership, be used for counter-revolu- 
tionary purposes, although assurances 
were given that the Polish Army would 
not interfere in Russian domestic con- 
cerns. 


EFFECTS OF DISSENSION 


As a result of this double-headed an- 
tagonism only a comparatively small 
part of the Polish forces was organized 
and put under the command of General 
Dowbor-Musnicki. It fought gallantly 
against the Germans and subsequently 
against the Bolsheviki, protecting many 
cities and towns from pillage and mas- 
sacre. Prevented by the Germans from 
reaching Poland, it finally disbanded. 
Hundreds of thousands of splendid 
troops have thus become disorganized, 
scattered, and rendered useless for the 
cause of Poland and the world, because 
of the selfish ambitions of a political 
group. 

The same striving for exclusive polit- 
ical control was, to a considerable ex- 
tent, responsible for the failure of Mr. 
Paderewski and other representatives of 
Mr. Dmowski’s Polish National Commit- 
tee in Paris to raise an appreciably large 
Polish army in America. Here, how- 
ever, conditions were different. A large 
number of Poles residing in America 
came under the provisions of the con- 
scription law. Moreover, thousands of 
Poles outside of the draft requirements 
enlisted in recogrtition of America’s at- 
titude toward Poland. The Polish 
troops reised in America were sent to 
France, where the command over them 
was intrusted to General Joseph Haller, 
General Pilsudski’s erstwhile companion 
in the work of Polish military prepared- 
ness and the commander of the “Iron 
Brigade” of the Polish Legions, which 
won its fame in the Carpathian cam- 
paigns against Russia. 


THE BREST-LITOVSK TREATY 


During the period intervening between 
the Russian revolution and the armistice 
of Nov. 11, 1918, a great deal of con- 
structive political work has been ac- 
complished in Poland in spite of the difs 
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ficulties placed and the outrages con- 
tinually perpetrated by the occupation 
authorities. The Brest-Litovsk treaty 
was one of the most flagrant violations 
of Polish sovereignty. A section of the 
Kingdom of Pcland, as constituted by 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815, was, 
without the knowledge and consent of the 
Polish Government, ceded to Ukraine in 
compensation for the privileges which 
the Ukrainian Government was ready to 
accord to Germany. This wanton act of 
spoliation called forth such a vehement 
and spontaneous wave of protest that the 
Germans never dared to transfer the 
bartered Kholm district to Ukraine. On 


Feb. 14, 1918, the Regency Council said 
to the Polish Nation: 


We are excluded (from the Conference) 
in order that peace might be made at our 
cost; and in order that the desired safety 
in the east might be obtained at the price 
of our nation’s living body, a section of 
Polish land was carved out and given 
to the Ukraine. * * * We have taken 
the oath before God to guard Poland’s 


happiness, liberty, and strength, and to- 
day, remembering our oath, we raise our 
voices before God and the world, be- 
fore the face of men and the judgment of 
history * * * in protest against the 
partition, refusing it our acknowledg- 
ment, branding it as an act of brute force. 


The Polish Parliamentary Club over- 
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turned the Seydler Cabinet, and a resolu- 
tion of protest was introduced in the 
German Parliament. 


THE REGENCY COUNCIL 


The Government under the Regency 
had the same thorny road to travel as 
the former State Council, and the situa- 
tion was best described by the Minister 
of Labor, Mr. Staniszewski, who, when 
addressing the interned Legionaries and 
urging them to persevere, said: “ Not only 
“ you but the Regency Council as well as 
“the whole of Poland are in a prison 
“ surrounded by barbed wires.” The first 
Cabinet, that of Mr. Kucharzewski, re- 
signed after the provisions of the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty became known, and was 
followed by that of Mr. Steczkowski. The 
Government under the Regency Council 
consisted of representatives of the mid- 
dle-class liberal interests, known as 
Activists, and neither the Left, with the 
followers of Pilsudski, nor the parties 
of the Right took part in it. 

Presumably because the allied Govern- 
ments favored the Paris Committee, in 


the latter part of October, 1918, the 
Regency Council requested the Inter- 
Party Club to form a Cabinet. This club 
consists of the National Democrats, the 
Party of Real Politik, the Christian-Dem- 
ocrats, and the National Union, or the 
parties of the Right, whom alone the 


Paris Committee represents. According- 
ly, a Ministry was formed from the most 
prominent men of that political constel- 
lation under the Presidency of Mr. Swie- 
zynski, and on Oct. 22 they took an oath 
of allegiance to the Regency Council, 
whose right to represent the Polish Gov- 
ernment they had never before recog- 
nized either at home or abroad. 

The news of a reactionary Government 
created a storm of protest throughout 
the country. In the words of L’Echo 
Polonais of Paris, (Dec. 7, 1918,) “It 
“ seems that the overweening majority of 
“the people whom this party claimed to 
“have had behind them disappeared 
“ camphorlike somewhere, leaving behind 
“an awe-inspiring void.” 

The Ministry realized that its days 
were numbered, and in an effort to avert 
the impending catastrophe resolved to 
enlarge the Cabinet by inviting several 
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of the leaders of the parties of the Left. 
When these refused to serve, the Cabi- 
net, seeing its complete isolation, endeav- 
ored a coup d’état and issued an appeal 
to the people urging the establishment 
of a National Government and the aboli- 
tion of the Regency Council. On the fol- 
lowing day, Nov. 4, thirteen days after 
the formation of the new Cabinet, the 
Regency Council published the follow- 
ing peremptory rescript: 

We, the Regency Council, have decided, 
and do herewith decree: To dismiss the 
Ministry of Mr. Swiezynski in its com- 
plete composition, to suspend immediately 
the functions and activities of the Presi- 
dent of the Cabinet, and to instruct the 
chiefs of staff of each of the several 
Ministries to continue the discharge of 
their daily duties until further notice. 
The humorous part of the affair was 

that the rescript was countersigned by 
Mr. Swiezynski, the dismissed Premier. 
He explained that by affixing his signa- 
ture to this humiliating document he 
gave public expression to his personal 
protest against the action of the majority 
of his Cabinet. Realizing the ignomin- 
ious fiasco of their party representatives, 
the Inter-Party Club issued a statement 
repudiating the appeal of the Cabinet as 
having been issued without their knowl- 
edge, an act for which the parties rep- 
resented in the club could not assume 
responsibility. 


PILSUDSKI'S LEADERSHIP 


Soon after this incident came the Ger- 
man collapse and the signing of the ar- 
mistice. Pilsudski was released from 
German imprisonment and was immedi- 
ately acclaimed the Chief of the Polish 
Nation. The indefatigable devotion to 
the cause of Poland, the ardent patriot- 
ism and the value of his deeds, make 
him the outstanding figure in the life of 
the nation. By all reports he is the idol 
of the people and of the army, a living 
incarnation of all that is beautiful and 
manly in the Polish character. Speaking 
of him editorially, THE New York 
TIMES of April 18, 1918, truly said: 

What John Brown was to the men who 

followed Lincoln, what the Americans in 

the Foreign Legion and the Lafayette 

Escadrille were to awakening American 


sentiment in the early years of this war, 
what Colonel Christodoulos, resisting the 
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German-Bulgarian advance to the Aegean 
was to Greek Liberalism, this Pilsudski 
and the legionaries are coming to be in 
Poland. 


With full knowledge of the quality of 
his leadership and popularity, on Nov. 
11, 1918, the Regency Council issued the 
following message to the people: 


In view of the threatening dangers 
from within and without, and ‘in order to 
unify all military action and preserve or- 
der in the country, the Regency Council 
intrusts military authority over and the 
chief command of the Polish Armies to 
Brig. Gen. Joseph Pilsudski. 

After the National Government has been 
organized, the Regency Council will, in 
accordance with its former declaration, 
transfer to it the sovereign power of the 
State, and by countersigning the mani- 
festo, General Pilsudski binds himself 
likewise to surrender to it his military 
powers, which are a part of the sovereign- 
ty of the State. 


PILSUDSKI DICTATOR 


Under the stress of events, the Re- 
gency Council, three days after clothing 
Pilsudski with supreme military author- 
ity, turned over to him the civil powers 
of the Government as well. In their last 


official communication the Regency Coun- 


cil said, under date of Nov. 14: 

To General Joseph Pilsudski, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Polish Armies: 
The temporary division of the sovereign 

power of the State created by the decree 

of *”ov. 11, 1918, cannot last without harm 
to the nascent Polish State. This power 
should be indivisible. In view of that and 
in the best interest of the country, we 
decree to dissolve the Regency Council, 
and from this moment we place in your 
hands, Sir, all our duties and responsi- 
bilities before the Polish Nation for the 
transference of them to the National Gove 
ernment. 
(Signed) ALEXANDER KAKOWSKI, 
ZDZISLAV LUBOMIRSKI, 
JOSEPH OSTROWSKI. 


On the same day Dictator Pilsudski is- 
sued the following statement: 


Upon my return from German impris- 
onment I found the country in a most 
chaotic state in the face of exceedingly 
difficult tasks, for the performance of 
which the nation must reveal its best 
organizing abilities. * * * In my conver- 
sations with the representatives .of al- 
most all political parties in Poland, I 
found to my delight that the great ma- 
jority share my opinion that the new 
Government should not only rest on 
democratic foundations, but be composed 
in a considerable proportion of represen- 
tatives of the rural and urban masses. 
* * * The difficult Tife conditions of the 


people have not allowed very many 
among them to attain professional ex- 
pertness, which is in such great demand 
throughout the country. Realizing this, 
I have requested that in the interest of 
the highest efficiency the President of 
the Government appoint to the Cabinet 
recognized experts without any refer- 
ence to their political affiliations. 


By the nature of the situation, the 
character of the Government, pending the 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly, 
is purely provisional and precludes the 
enactment of any thoroughgoing social 
changes, which only the Representative 
Assembly can undertake. 


Considering the peculiar legal position 
of the nation, I have requested the Presi- 
dent of the Cabinet to submit to me the 
plan for the creation of the provisional 
supreme representative authority of the 
Polish Republic, embracing all three 
parts of Poland. 

This message to the people, free from 
the slightest taint of demagogy, reveals 
the broad-mindedness and the conserva- 
tive, constructive statesmanship of Pil- 
sudski. He advises the formation of a 
Government of experts without reference 
to their political adherence, and is op- 
posed to attempting any social reforms 
until the nation has elected its repre- 
sentatives on the basis of a broad suf- 
frage, equal for men and women. 


STAMPING OUT BOLSHEVISM 


One of the first acts of Pilsudski was 
to arrest the ringleaders of the Bolshevist 
movement. Efforts were exerted by him 
to hold all external and internal foes at 
bay pending the election, which was set 
for Jan. 26, 1919, so that the people 
might have an opportunity to set up a 
Government which would represent their 
interests and desires. Meanwhile con- 
flicting and biased reports were spread 
abroad, many of them intended to dis- 
credit the great Polish leader, or to mis- 
represent the whole Polish situation. 
Some of the stories describing occur- 
rences even in detail proved to be utter- 
ly untrue. Such was the report of the 
landing of a Polish-French army in 
Danzig, which never took place, in spite 
of the minute descriptions of the recep- 
tion it was accorded and the speech 
which the commanding General delivered 
in the Town Hall of Posen; and such also 
were the exaggerated and unsubstan- 
tiated stories of Jewish pogroms in 
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Poland, and of a Polish army “ marching 
on Berlin.” 

One thing, however, seems unhappily 
to be true, and that is the political tur- 
moil created by the National Democrats 
and Mr. Paderewski, the pianist. In the 
words of the editorial leader of the Jour- 
nal de Genéve, quoted in THE NEW 
York TIMES of Jan. 9, 1919, Pilsudski’s 
constructive efforts “ are hampered by a 
*“ committee of people who for four years 
“have not set foot in Poland.” An un- 
successful attempt to overthrow the Pil- 
sudski Government by force was reported 
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early in January. The army refused to 
join the troublemakers. The Germans 
on one side, the Bolsheviki threatening 
with an invasion on the other, and cease- 
less in their pernicious efforts, and the 
Ukrainians destroying cities by fire- 
brands and pressing most unwarranted 
claims, present enough problems calling 
for a united effort; wrangling over a 
temporary advantage under such circum- 
stances is fought with dangers not to 
Poland alone. A united and firmly estab- 
lished Poland will safeguard the peace 
and stability of Europe. 


Poland’s Thousand Years of Evolution 
By BRONISLAW D. KULAKOWSKI 


\ \ . find in the rich political liter- 
ature of the Polish Nation the 
following definition of Poland’s 
position among the other na- 

tions: 

While other nations are defended by 
water and have embattled gateways, 
impassable mountains, we have nothing 
of the kind. * * * From all sides the 
plains and ways to Poland are open and 
broad to the enemy: advances, retreats, 
entrances, exits; he gets victuals and 
prisoners where he pleases and how he 
pleases. In our hands only, in our 
breasts and throats only, is our armory— 
these are our mourtains, our waters, 
these the castles, wails, and ramparts of 
Poland. 

Thus wrote Peter Grabowski in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, in his 
book, “ The Five Attributes of the Polish 
Republic.” It is sufficient to look at the 
physiographic map of Poland to realize 
the truth of this statement. 

On the north and south Poland has 
clearly defined frontiers. In the south 
mountains separate her from the Hun- 
garian plains, mountains that rise to an 
elevation of 8,000 feet. The Polish plain 
stretches north from these mountains in 
graduated slopes. There are no natural 
barriers in this entire country to sepa- 
rate or create differences among its in- 
habitants. The character of the plain 
dominates. With the exception of the 
comparatively high altitudes of these 


Polish mountains, only one-half per cent. 
of the country rises above the altitude of 
3,200 feet. The next terrace, from 3,200 
feet to 640 feet, represents 19% per cent. 
of the country’s surface; the remaining 
80 per cent. being a plain varying from 
sea level to 640 feet above. In the midst 
of this territory flows the River Vistula, 
one of the longest in Europe, reaching a 
length of 630 miles. Moreover, it is the 
only river in Europe that, together with 
its tributaries, flows along a basin in 
which one race dwells throughout its 
course. Through this plain, unprotected 
from the east and west, run a few pre- 
glacial valleys in the same direction, in- 
sufficiently deep to divide Poland into 
regions of differing character, but mak- 
ing the approach easier from the east 
and west. This approach is made still 
easier by numerous contacts between the 
tributaries of the Oder and Danube from 
the west, and the Dvina and Dnieper on 
the east flowing toward the Vistula, 
which lies between them. 


DAWN OF POLISH HISTORY 


The drama of the Polish people has 
been played on this broad stage, which 
lies between the Carpathian Mountains 
and the Baltic Sea, so well characterized 
in the preceding paragraph of our Polish 
writer. 

Very little is known of old Polish his- 
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tory until the curtain is raised on the 
scene in the first half of the tenth cen- 
tury by the mailed hands of German 
robbers under the leadership of Mark- 
graf Gero. 

As far back as the time of Charles the 
Great, whole Slavonic tribes, occupying 
themselves with agriculture, unarmed 
and unorganized, had fallen under the 
sword of the German invaders. It seemed 
as though nothing could restrain this 
Drang nach Osten. The armies of the 
Markgraf Gero, surging suddenly from 


forests above the Elbe, met an organized 
Polish State, with the strong authority 
of a Prince and a numerous and perma- 
nent army, good roads, and fortified 
cities, such as Wyszegrod, Santok, 
Wloclawek and others. German power 
here met a foe which for ten centuries— 
until the present day—was to serve as a 
rampart against German invasion. The 
predominance of Germany, which reached 
its culminating point in the recently 
ended war, became possible in world 
politics only at the end of the eighteenth 
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century, when Europe betrayed Poland 
to the devouring appetites of absolute 
monarchies. Until that time Poland 
served as a dam against the German flow 
for many centuries, and many millions 
of Poles perished in the struggle. By an 
irony of fate, a special point in the 
armistice signed on Nov. 11, 1918, by the 
Allies left the German armies in Poland 
to establish order. . 

The arrival of the Germans on Polish 
territory during the tenth century forced 
the concentration of all Polish forces. 
Mieczyslaw, understanding well that the 
Germans had used the spread of Chris- 
tianity as an excuse for conquest, as 
culture is now used, accepted Christianity 
together with his people. Danger united 
the Polish principalities, which were 
joined by the other Slavonic nations. The 
power of Mieczyslaw’s heir, Boleslav the 
First, was already so great that the Ger- 
mans recognized him as an independent 
King. 

EARLY CULTURE 


The Polish Kingdom grew in wealth. 
Civilization came from Rome. Already 
in those early days the social character 
of the Polish culture was clearly defined, 
and expressed itself in tolerance and 
justice, even toward foreigners of dif- 
ferent creed and race. In 1246 the Jews 
had complete legal protection. The death 
penalty threatened those who accused the 
Jews of ritual murders and did not prove 


this by three Christian and three Jewish. 


witnesses. This law is of particular sig- 
nificance if we remember that, a few 
years before the war, the Government of 
the Czar tried the Jew Beillis for ritual 
murder in Kiev. 


In 1241 Tartar hordes appeared for the 
first time in Poland. Having come from 
the Eastern Asiatic plains, the Tartar 
nomads proceeded to conquer the whole 
of present-day Siberia, almost all the 
Russian tribes, and remained there for 
200 years. These 200 years resulted in 
the mixture of Slavonic with Tartar 
blood, and thus prepared the ground for 
the future empire of the Russian Czars, 
greatly different from the rest of Europe 
in its relationship between subject and 
ruler. 


At Lignica, in Silesia, the Polish 
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Knights barricaded the Tartar invasion. 
From that moment the Tartars ceased 
to terrify Western Europe; they settled 
in the Russian and Muscovite principali- 
ties and undertook robbing expeditions 
against Poland, where they fired towns 
and captured prisoners and loot. 


GERMAN ROBBER KNIGHTS 


Simultaneously with a thousand wounds 
opened in the east, there came from the 
west a no less terrible opponent, threat- 
ening the very vitals of Poland. It was 
the Teutonic Order. 

Above the lower and middle stretches 
of the Niemen River, along the seacoast 
and toward the east of the estuary of 
this river, there lived small but heroic 
tribes—Lithuanians, Prussians, Samoge- 
tians, Lithuanians proper, Letts, and 
Yadzwing. They were the last pagans 
of the white race. Their national occu- 
pation was war. They conquered the 
Russian tribes in the east to Moscow, in 
the south to the estuary of the Dnieper. 
On the pretext of fighting these pagans 
and spreading Christianity among them 
in 1228, the German Order of Knights 
of the Cross settled at the estuary of the 
Vistula. Ruthlessly they destroyed the 
Lithuanian tribes and captured the Po- 
lish seacoast, Germanizing the old Polish 
ports of Danzig and Stettin by force. 


FIGHTING AGAINST ODDS 


Having thus separated Poland from 
the sea, the Knights attacked her, al- 
though Christianity had been established 
there for three centuries. On the theory 
of divide et impera, already tried out in 
the struggle with the Lithuanian tribes, 
the Knights incited one Polish Prince 
against another, and thus shattered na- 
tional unity attained by three centuries 
of struggle. Simultaneously they incited 
the Lithuanians to make constant attacks 
on Poland. The Tartars and the Lith- 
uanians thereupon destroyed the Polish 
population. In place of the killed or im- 
prisoned citizens there flowed into Po- 
land German immigrants to take posses- 
sion of the destroyed towns and villages. 
Following the Germans came a mass 
movement of the Jews. 


Poland again found in the breasts and 
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thoughts of her own people a defense 
against the German and Lithuanian del- 
uge. Torn to pieces and already perish- 
ing, the Polish Kingdom was resurrected 
suddenly on the battlefield by the mili- 
tary genius of King Wladislaw Lokietek, 
(1805-1335.) Twice completely defeated, 
forced to hide in peasant clothes, he 
never lost his energy, and finally lead- 
ing those Knights who had remained 
faithful to him, he gave Teuton power 
the first mighty blow at the bloody bat- 
tle of Plowce, suppressing the uprising 
of the German immigrants in Cracow, 


and leaving to his son Casimir a reunited 
and powerful Poland. 

The constructive character of Polish 
civilization, proper to agricultural peo- 
ples, was the logical result of constant 
struggle against the poverty of Polish 
soil. The villages and the towns changed 
quickly under the new conditions. The 
German immigrants rapidly and definite- 
ly became Polish. Instead of a wooden 
plow, the iron plow became common. | 

A true revolution in material econ- 
omy was ushered in by the intro- 
duction of the _ three-field system 
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in agriculture, which gives one-third 
of the soil under cultivation the oppor- 
tunity to lie fallow. Instead of the 
archaic relationship between tenant and 
landlord, based on the system of tax in 
kind, there came the money rent. New 
conditions demand new laws. In 1347 one 
of the first legal codexes in Europe was 
passed at the Congress of Wislica, the 
foundation of the first agricultural “ hy- 
potheca,” after that of Rome, granting 
the creditor rights on the real estate of 
the debtor. 

Casimir the Great instituted complete 
governmental order, including right of 
way on the roads to make them safe to 
merchants. Once again all the transit 
trade of Asia and Constantinople began 
to pass through Poland. Industries de- 
veloped, and Polish linens competed with 
those of Flanders, while Cracow and 
other cities became centres of European 
industry in leather, shoes, gloves, and 
even dictated fashions. Rich burgher 
families married the oldest of the nobil- 
ity. The Cracow burgher Wierzynek en- 
tertained in his home five rulers of Eu- 
rope who had come to a Congress in 
Cracow. 

The power of Poland under the heirs of 
Casimir the Great increased, owing to the 
first known free union of two kingdoms, 
Poland and Lithuania. The Knights of 
the Cross, realizing that they would be 
unable to conquer Poland if Lithuania re- 
mained unconquered, instituted a policy 
of complete annihilation of the latter. 
Here occurred the rarest of incidents in 
politics. Two recent mortal enemies— 
Poland and Lithuania—united in the first 
federated State, on the basis of the 
treaty signed by both Governments and 
by representatives of both nations: 
“ Equal with equals, the free with the 
free.” 


TEUTON ORDER DEFEATED 


The results of this treaty soon became 
apparent. In 1410 the Polish-Lithuanian 
armies at Griinwald (Tannenberg) dealt 
a blow to the Teuton Order, and 100,000 
dead were left upon the battlefield. In 
1466 Poland again recaptured from the 
Germans the coast lost one hundred years 
before, and the Teuton Order swore 
allegiance to Poland. The possession of 
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the seacoast, including the important 
port of Danzig, coincided with another 
historic factor, which totally changed 
the subsequent fate of Poland: The fall 
of Constantinople, with the conquest of 
the Balkan Peninsula and the Black Sea 
by the Turks, stopped the trade develop- 
ment of Poland because the Eastern 
caravans could no longer travel over 
land, since they were attacked by the 
Turks. Trade took the route of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Polish towns began 
to lose their importance, whereupon the 
economic structure of the country 
changed radically. Poland became an 
agricultural country and provided Eu- 
rope with wheat and rye during many 
centuries. The land owners of the Polish 


territory were the Polish nobility. 


THE POLISH NOBILITY 


One of the gravest mistakes made by 
most Western European and American 
historians is the comparison between the 
nobilities of Poland and Western Europe. 
In Western Europe the nobility were al- 
most all owners of big estates; they were 
few in number and belonged to the same 
economic and social type. In some of 
the western countries, although fre- 
quently rich, they had no political free- 
dom, and depended entirely upon the 
King or Prince, an absolute ruler. In 
Poland, however, among the nobility 
were wealthy men with whom only the 
modern American millionaires can be 
compared—a numerous class of land 
owners of medium wealth, and a great 
number of landless but noble prole- 
tarians. 


In other words, the Polish nobility was 
not an economic class, but a political one. 
All were politically equal; all, without 
exception, on their twenty-first birthday 
had the right to vote. In the sixteenth 
century they formed 18 per cent. of the 
population and all were voters. On the 
other hand, in France, even after the 
revolution of 1848, and in England at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
only 2 per cent. of the population had the 
right to vote. Thus already Poland in 
the sixteenth century was a democracy. 


The burghers lost their economic im- 
portance. Although in principle they had. 
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the right to vote they did not exercise it, 
whereas the peasants, although they had 
always had personal freedom—i. e., they 
were not serfs as in France, Germany, 
and Russia—they were deprived of the 
right to dispose freely of their work and 
property. They were placed in the posi- 
tion of modern Frenchwomen, who are 
denied the right of making agreements 
without the consent of their husbands. 
The development of the nobility and of 
their rights finds a parallel in the de- 
velopment of English parliamentarism, 
with the difference that in Poland this 
movement spread over a much greater 
percentage of the population than in 
England. 


RIGHTS WRUNG FROM KINGS 


The struggle of the nobility for com- 
plete sovereignty occurred on the eve of 
battles against the Teuton Order. The 
object which America obtained at the 
end of the eighteenth century, “no taxa- 
tion without representation,” the Poles 
had already obtained in the fourteenth 
century. Almost all the acts for these 
privileges were named after the localities 
where Polish armies camped on the eve 
of battle against the Germans. The no- 
bility refused to fight unless the King 
made concessions. Thus in 1386 the King 
had to make awards for all damages in- 
curred during wartime. In 1422, 1423, 
1430, and 1433 the King was deprived of 
the right of confiscating the property of 
the nobility without a trial, and, even 
more important, the inviolability of per- 
son, only obtained by the English 200 
years later, was granted by law. No free 
man could be arrested without trial. 

In 1496 the nobility obtained important 
rights; the products of their own estates 
were exempt from export duties; the 
same applying to import duties. on prod- 
ucts imported for personal consumption 
of the nobility. Poland became a con- 
glomeration of independent centres of 
economic production—these centres being 
the estates of the nobility. The Polish 
owner himself became the producer of 
agricultural products, and personally or 
through agents sold these products in 
Danzig. Thousands of ships came from 
England and France. To render com- 
munication free with Danzig the Polish 
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nobility passed one of the first laws of 
nationalization, a law which declared that 
all communicating rivers were the prop- 
erty of the people and not of private 
owners, and that nobody had the right 
to collect toll. 


POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 


The royal privileges were almost lost. 
From 1454 the King did not have the 
right to declare war without the consent 
of the Diet; according to the Constitution 
of 1505 it was announced that all Gov- 
ernment measures were illegal to which 
free citizens had not agreed. Finally, in 
1609, a law freeing all citizens from 
obedience to the King was passed. If the 
King transgressed any law, and, after 
receiving warning three times by the 
Senate, continued to insist upon the 
illegal measures, then automatically he 
was outlawed. 

From the fifteenth century Poland was 


‘governed by a Diet composed of two 


houses, the Senate and the House of 
Deputies. The King was a President 
elected for a life term. Consistently with 
this, from the sixteenth century the 
Polish Kingdom is officially called Sere- 
nissima Respublica, (Sovereign Republic.) 


Meanwhile throughout Europe at that 
time the power of Kings had reached its 
zenith. Louis XIV. of France formulated 
clearly and briefly the social-political 
character of the existing Governments, 
“VEtat c’est moi.” Poland was surround- 
ed by three absolute monarchies—Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, with excellent and 
numerous permanent armies—while Po- 
land, like the United States until the last 
war, had no permanent army, excepting 
a few thousand cavalry guarding the 
frontiers. Only in the case of war could 
the entire nobility be called to the de- 
fense of the country. 

This rich, peaceful, and undefended 
country offered itself as a tasty morsel 
to its neighbors. A concentric attack by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria began 
against Poland. 


POLAND A LIBERAL CENTRE 


Since the first half of the eighteenth 
century there had appeared in Poland 
tendencies toward helping the condition 
of the peasants. French ideas of the 
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prerevolutionary epoch had penetrated 
the country. After the papal abolition 
of the Jesuit Order in 1773, the ruling 
of the Polish Seym established that the 
confiscated properties of the Jesuits were 
to revert to State national education. In 
other European countries the property 
of the Jesuits was taken by the rulers 
for their own dynastic aims, whereas in 
Poland there was created the Commission 
of Education, the first national Ministry 
of Education in the world. Natural sci- 
ence, civics, and gymnastics were intro- 
duced in these schools for the first time 
in the world. A new generation was 
educated, which on May 3, 1791, adopted 
a new Polish Constitution, a constitution 
which J. J. Rousseau, the precursor of 
the entire revolutionary modern move- 
ment, declared to be the best in Europe. 
This revolution passed in Poland with- 
out bloodshed, at a time when the guil- 
lotine was working daily in France. 
Thus in neutral Europe there was 
formed another centre besides France for 
contemporary social and _ political 
thought. The division of Poland, the 
complete annihilation of the Kingdom of 





Poland, became not only a matter of 
greed but also a necessity in surrounding 
kingdoms, because, after the Reform of 
1791, peasants from Germany, Austria, 
and Russia began to escape to Poland. 


STRUGGLES FOR FREEDOM 


In 1795, after the heroic defense of the 
Polish Army under Kosciusko, a Briga- 
dier General of the Revolutionary Army 
of the United States, Poland ceased to 
exist as a kingdom. Since then the prob- 
lem of reconstructing Poland has become 
closely associated with that of the vic- 
tory of democracy. Already in 1797 
Polish Legions were organized under the 
flag of the French Republic, which en- 
tered the plains of Lombardy, carrying 
freedom to the Italians. On the pen- 
nants of these legions there was writ- 
ten: “Gli uomini liberi sono fratelli,” (All 
free men are brothers.) Every fifteen 
years the Poles raised their arms against 
their oppressors. During 140 years, tens 
of thousands of Poles perished on the 
scaffolds of Russia, Austria, and Ger- 
many; hundreds of thousands perished 
during the risings, other hundreds in 
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prisons and in exile. The words of Pu- 
laski to George Washington, “ Where 
there is struggle for freedom, there is 
struggle for Poland,” are the best char- 
acterization of the political activity of 
the Poles in the uprisings in Germany, 
Hungary, and Italy. There were many 
Poles among Garibaldi’s “ Thousand.” 
During the war just ended, among the 
killed and wounded soldiers of the United 
States 10 per cent. had Polish names, al- 
though the percentage of the Polish im- 
migration in relation to the general pop- 
ulation is 3%. 

Despite the fact that the Poles were 
deprived not only of self-government, but 
even of their language and of all personal 
liberty, they remained a people of strong 
internal self-consciousness, of special 
culture and infinite moral force. The 
words quoted at the beginning of this 
article from the Polish writer of the six- 
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teenth century are a prophecy of con- 
temporary events. 

Modern Poland is a democratic coun- 
try of highly developed industry and 
agriculture. Political freedom will give 
her a new impetus for development, and 
she will soon become the centre of eco- 
nomic and cultural life in Europe. 

For 140 years the Poles had no social 
or political institutions, because the 
power was in the hands of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Germany. But they have now 
reconstructed their Government. This 
has been accomplished by magic under 
the leadership of a man of the same high 
patriotism, clearness of soul, and social 
depth as Kosciusko. Under General Pil- 
sudski Poland today is struggling for her 
frontiers, for her right to live. 

To any foreign intervention in her 
internal affairs Poles say resolutely, 
“ Hands off.” 


Ruthenians Versus Poles in Galicia 


By B. FALK 


" ITH Austria-Hungary’s dissolu- 
tion, and half a dozen na- 

\ | tionalities seeking separate 
independence, the contest be- 

tween the Ruthenians and the Poles in 
Eastern Galicia presents a difficult prob- 
lem in the crazy quilt of Middle Europe. 
The Ruthenians compose 62 per cent. of 
the population in Eastern Galicia, the 
former palatinate of Halicz adjoining 
the recently formed Government of the 
Ukraine. During theturmoil that followed 
the Austrian collapse they declared them- 
selves a separate State, joined the Ukrai- 
nians, and called in the Government 
military forces against Polish resistance. 
The Poles, who for centuries dominated 
Galicia and form the majority of the 
population in the western part of the 
province, formed the Polish Republic, 
joined the Polish Nation on the north of 
them, and undertook to prevent the Ru- 
thenians’ secession by force of arms. Thus 
a small region of 20,000 square miles has 
become a battleground, with neighbor 
arrayed against neighbor, each seeking 


independence by acts of violence, without 
a restraining hand to stop the mutual 
destruction. 

The Ruthenians of Eastern Galicia 
have commonly been classed as Poles, 
but there is as great a difference be- 
tween the two nationalities as if they 
were living on different hemispheres. 
The Ruthenians have always been pa- 
cific, meek, and humble, whereas the 
Poles have been aggressive and domi- 
neering. In the 400 years that the 
Ruthenians were under the rule of 
the Poles the latter made themselves 
masters of the land, and, at the partition 
of Poland by Germany, Russia, and Aus- 
tria, the Poles in Eastern Galicia formed 
the nobility and the more privileged peas- 
ant class, while the Ruthenians were 
serfs and laborers. Austria’s emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in 1848 gave the Ru- 
thenians more freedom and put them in 
possession of the land which they had 
held nominally before the abolition of 
serfdom, but it did not narrow the gulf 
between the two classes. Church, lan- 
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guage, and caste remained the true line 
of cleavage. 


FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES 


The Poles are Roman Catholics and 
the Ruthenians are Greek Catholics; 
the Poles speak Polish and the Ruthe- 
nians speak Ruthenian, thesame language 
as that of the Ukraine. From the be- 
ginning the Poles were the masters, the 
Ruthenians the peasants. The language 
of the province was Polish, and the Poles 
were also the more literate, so that they 
filled all the official and clerical posi- 
tions. Prior to 1869 the Austrian school 
system was in the hands of the clergy. 
phe priests conducted schools, but the 
peasants were mostly illiterate. The com- 
pulsory education law was passed that 
year requiring all established communi- 
ties to build and maintain schoolhouses 
for elementary education. The Con- 
stitution of 1867 also gave them direct 
representation in the Reichsrat and 
Provincial Diet and in the selection of 
local officers. The average Ruthenian 


had no thirst for learning in those days, 


and, after attending four grades in the 
village school, the youth put away his 
books and soon forgot the little he had 
learned. The father, who had never at- 
tended school himself, considered going 
to school a loss of time. He could not 
imagine the son ever rising to be a 
teacher or a pesar, (town scribe,) and if 
there were no material advantage, why 
should a peasant want to know how to 
write? It was common in the late seven- 
ties to find a village Rada composed of 
Ruthenians, and all those Solons would 
affix their signatures by an X mark. 


RUTHENIAN ASPIRATIONS 


Lack of self-confidence contributed 
much toward the peasants’ peonage. In 
1874, however, the Ruthenian intellect- 
uals, led by their Bishop, Jachymowicz, 
who represented them in the National 
Council, petitioned the Emperor to cre- 
ate the territory east of Lemberg in Ga- 
licia and the adjoining territory in Buko- 
wina—inhabited by Ruthenians—into a 
‘Ruthenian State. Smalko, the Polish 
member, opposed them vigorously and 
used, it is charged, unfair means to de- 
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feat the measure. Count Goluchowski, an 
Eastern Galicia magnate, then Governor 
of Galicia, disapproved of the measure 
on the ground that the Ruthenians, 
formed into a separate province, would 
join their neghbors on the east, the 
Ukrainians, who speak the same lan- 
guage and have the same customs, and, 
with slight variations, have suffered the 
same injustices. The bill was defeated, 
but it had given the Ruthenians food for 
thought. 


The abolition of serfdom in Russia in 
1861 gave the Ukrainians larger land 
grants, and their economic condition was 
better than that of the Galicians. They 
also had a larger intellectual class, which 
tended to create closer ties between the 
people of the same nationality. 


Simultaneously with the Austro-Ger- 
man alliance an impetus to revive Ru- 
thenian nationalism became noticeable. 
At the same time the thirst for knowledge 
among the Ruthenians became more pro- 
nounced. Instead of spending Sunday 
after church in the tavern the peasants 
congregated in the reading room to hear 
the latest news read by those who were 
able to read. These libraries gradually 
increased in volume, and history, novels, 
and even poetry were read. It was sur- 
prising to hear an old peasant who could 
neither read nor write recite a poem 
he had learned by heart, and discuss his- 
tory or the political questions of the day. 
Ruthenian was a prescribed language in 
the elementary schools where Ruthenians 
predominated, but secondary education 
was not provided for. Agitation for 
Ruthenian gymnasiums and an academy, 
which have since been built, began at 
that time. 

The majority of the Ruthenians 
worked toward the creating of a Ruthe- 
nian State in Austria, but there were 
some secret associations in sympathy 
with joining the Ukrainians under the 
Russian Government. To offset this 
tendency the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment adopted a conciliatory policy. 
During a visit of Austria’s heir appa- 
rent, Prince Rudolf, to Galicia in 1887, 
all his guard of honor in Eastern Galicia 
wore peasant dress. All villages turned 
out to honor the Prince. It was quite 
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a sight to see troops of peasants mount- 
ed bareback or on straw sacks for sad- 
dies, led by peasantized Polish nobles 
on fine steeds and saddles. 

For miles the roads were lined by 
peasants or their imitators, and for a 
time it became a fashionable fad to 
parade in peasant costume. 

Notwithstanding their former back- 
wardness the Ruthenians in Galicia have 
made great political strides in the last 
thirty years, and by 1891 had a con- 
siderable representation in the Legisla- 
tures. In 1895 only Ruthenians were 
elected to the Reichsrat, where they pre- 
dominated. There were several Ukrain- 
ian parties in Galicia before the great 
war, but the Ruthenian Party and the 
Russian National Party were predomi- 
nant. 

GERMAN PROMISES 


Pursuant with the Austrian and Ger- 
man policy of playing both ends against 
the middle, when war was declared it 
was made known that if Austria and 
Germany won the war against Russia, 
Ukrainia would be made an autonomous 
State, and Austrian Ruthenia might be- 
come part of it. Thus, on Aug. 3, 1914, 
all the Ukrainian parties in Galicia hailed 
the war against Russia as a war of 
freedom for the Ukrainians. 

Austria had adopted the same policy 
toward the Poles a half century earlier. 
While her neighbors were carrying out 
a policy which meant to Russianize and 
Prussianize their Polish subjects, Aus- 
tria used her Poles to her own advan- 
tage and made them serve as the very 
pillars of her monarchy. After Austria 
was defeated by Prussia in 1866, and 
after the formation of the German Em- 
pire in 1871 had excluded her as a Ger- 
man power, she started an attempt to 
make all her Slavs props of her empire. 
But with the exception of the Poles the 
Slavs were more or less under the influ- 
ence of the Pan-Slavic idea, with Russia 
as their leader. They were also agitat- 
ing for the reorganization of the empire 
into autonomous States on national lines. 

The Austrian Government feared and 
opposed those movements, and the Poles, 
fearing Pan-Slavism under Russian in- 
fluence, showed a readiness to support 
the Government in return for concessions 
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to them. They asked for large rewards 
for their support—and received them. 


’ The new Constitution of 1867, establish- 


ing the so-called Dual Monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, gave Galicia more liberal 
concessions than any of the other prov- 
inces. In course of a few years the Poles 
had complete administrative autonomy, 
and since then they have had the admin- 
istration of Galicia in their own hands 
and have been able to govern it in their 
own interests. But this served only to 
advantage the nobility and near nobility. 

Franz Ferdinand had his own reasons 
for trying to develop Ukrainian auton- 
omy. He had married a Bohemian Coun- 
tess morganatically, and their children 
were not eligible to Austrian succession. 
The Countess, later Duchess of Hohen- 
berg, a brilliant and ambitious woman, 
wanted her son to succeed to a throne, 
either through the separation of Hun- 
gary from Austria or the Ukraine from 
Russia. The German Emperor encour- 
aged the scheme, because he had designs 
on the throne of St. Stephan for one of 
his younger sons. During a visit of the 
German Emperor and his son to the Aus- 
trian Court, the Austrian Emperor was 
painfully surprised to learn that the 
young German Prince spoke Hungarian 
fluently, a fact which could have but one 
meaning. 

With the opening of hostilities be- 
tween Austria and Russia the line of de- 
markation between Poles and Ruthenians 
became very pronounced. Ruthenians 
were accused of treachery and disloyalty 
by patriotic Poles. With Russian occu- 
pation the case was reversed, and with 
Russia’s evacuation the scenes shifted 
again. Whatever friendship existed be- 
tween Ruthenian and Pole seems to have 
died during the conflict, and a reign of 
anarchy has taken its place. 


COMPLICATED LAND PROBLEM 


The one-sided land problem became 
more and more complicated with the 


gradual increase in population. At the 
abolition of serfdom about half of the 
arable land, with nearly all the timber 
land and water-power rights, had re- 
mained in possession of the few Polish 
nobles, and the remainder constituted 
what was commonly known as the peas- 
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ant’s estate. The manorial estates re- 
mained practically entailed. 

Agriculture is Galicia’s principal in- 
dustry, and her rural population before 
this war numbered 71 to the square kilo- 
meter, or about 200 to the square mile. 
This was more than twice the popula- 
tion of the next most thickly settled 
rural district in any country in Europe. 
The land was owned as follows: One 
per cent. of the population held 37 per 
cent. of the land, 1 per cent. held 17 per 
cent. of the land, 37 per cent: held 22 per 
cent. of the land, and 42 per cent. of 
the population owned 6 per cent. of the 
land. The grain raised per capita was 
only about 30 per cent. of that raised in 
Russia, 46 per cent. of that in Germany, 
and 56 per cent. of that in France. 

It is only within the last two decades 
that Ruthenains started to emigrate to 
other countries, or even to go to work 
for a season beyond their home lines, 
whereas immigration into Eastern 
Galicia had kept up at a steady pace all 
along. A failure in crops in Mazovia in 
the late sixties caused a large number of 
Poles from that district to seek homes in 
Podolia, the Panhandle of Eastern 
Galicia. They came in large groups. 
As they furnished steady and cheap 
labor, the landlords set aside parcels of 
land adjacent to the villages and built 
dwellings for their accommodation. 
These additions were commonly known 
as Mazovéwka, (Mazovia towns.) The 
Mazur and his wife became the servants 
of the landlord, and so did their children 
as they grew up, one generation suc- 
ceeding the other. When Germany de- 
creed that all foreigners should leave her 
country, 3,600 Poles were affected. 
Austria’s open-door policy brought near- 
ly all of them to Galicia, and added to 
the population of the Mazovowka. 


PRIMITIVE METHODS 


Peasant farming is still very primitive, 
and the smaller the farm the more old 
fashioned are the implements used. The 
location of the land contributes to a great 
deal of lost motion. The peasants live in 
villages, and the near-by land is divided 
into several subdivisions, usually three to 
five. A farmer owning five acres has one 
acre each in every division, miles apart. 
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To do a day’s work on his land he has to 
rise hours before sunrise to reach his 
destination in time. The grain is trans- 
ported to the village in the shock. The 
sickle and the scythe are still the har- 
vesting tools, and the flail is used for 
thrashing. There is not much meadow 
land, but the land is only cultivated two 
years in succession and then left fallow 
for a year. The fields are not fenced, 
and the fallow year is for the whole divi- 
sion, the land being used for pasture 
collectively by the owners. This is the 
reason for the parcel plan. If a man’s 
land were all in one area he would have 
to let it all lie fallow in certain years 
and would have nothing to cultivate that 
year. The numerous parcels have still 
more numerous boundaries. Each farmer 
tries to plow as close to the line as pos- 
sible, till he finally gets on the other’s 
land, or the other imagines he did. Dis- 
putes follow, resulting in fist fights and 
even in lawsuits. 

The cheapness of labor is a much- 
mooted problem. Toward the end of the 
last century the top price in harvesting 
season was one krone (about 21 cents) 
a day for men and considerably less for 
women. Peasants started to organize 
and strike for higher pay. 

The line, nevertheless, was not drawn 
between employer and laborer, but 
rather between the idle or leisure class 
and those who labored. The richer 
Ruthenian peasant works alongside of 
his hired help; he eats his bread with 
them during the dinner hour, and there 
is no class distinction. He owns more 
land, and that is all. The Pole or Jew 


‘similarly situated does not work in the 


field and holds himself aloof, trying to 
imitate the squire, who is still in the 
habit of calling every peasant “thou” 
and expects to be approached with hat 
in hand. 

As long as the peasants accepted these 
conditions as a matter of course, things 
went smoothly; but when the awakening 
came there followed continued clashes 
with the Poles, and there was no love 
lost between the two nationalities. These 
conditions have survived the war and 
help to complicate the struggle of the 
rival nationalities for independent self- 
determination. 





The Causes of Russia’s Ruin 
By CAPTAIN ALEXANDER TSCHEKALOFF 


[The author of this article is a former officer of the Russian Artillery Guard and was 
in the trenches on the eastern front from the beginning of the war until the outbreak of the 


Russian revolution. 
there up to that time.] 


the abdication of Emperor Nicholas 

II., the Russian Army, which at that 

time consisted of about 12,000,000 
men, was “re-formed” by the revolu- 
tionary groups then at the head of the 
Government. The changes included the 
following: 


1. The existing titles of military chiefs 
were abolished. 


2. The right of the chiefs to inflict 
disciplinary punishment in case of proved 
guilt was abrogated. There were in- 
stituted instead tribunals composed of 
elected privates who were to decide in 
each case on the punishment of the cul- 
prit. 

8. The obligatory saluting of officers 
by the privates was canceled. 

4. Special collegiate organs were es- 
tablished, such as committees of elected 
privates who were to control their chiefs 
in matters pertaining to service. The 
activity of these committees consisted 
later in taking upon themselves the ad- 
ministration of military units, complete- 
ly ignoring the chiefs. The members of 
the committees were not elected for a 
certain definite period, but could be re- 
elected as soon as the activity of the 
committee did not please the majority. 
This revolutionary change broke the two 
fundamental military laws governing all 
the armies of the world: First, that an 
army is governed by the uni-personal 
will of the chief within the authority in- 
cumbent upon him; second, that the con- 
trol of the activity of the chief must 
emanate from above. 


5. All military formations were abol- 
ished. The armies were to march in a 
crowd and not in units. 

6. The points of the law punishing 


subordinates for insulting their chiefs 
were abolished. 


I: the beginning of March, 1917, after 


He was in Russia until August, 1918, and was an eyewitness of events 


7. Capital punishment for treason was 
abolished. 

8. The soldiers were allowed to smoke 
in the presence of their officers. 

9. The soldiers were allowed to sit in 
the presence of their officers. 

10. The soldiers were allowed not to 
cede their places to officers in tram and 
railway cars where they enjoyed free 
transportation. 

11. Lastly, the army, which was “ re- 
formed” on the above-mentioned lines, 
was dubbed “ revolutionary.” 


THE DISASTROUS EFFECTS 


It is not difficult to see that the “ re- 
forms ” enumerated were for the purpose 
of discrediting the authority of com- 
manding officers in the eyes of their 
subordinates, stripping them of all power 
conceded to them by law. Notwithstand- 
ing the nonexistence de facto of military 
chiefs, the revolutionary authorities de- 
manded the presence among the revolu- 
tionary troops of persons who only bore 
the titles of chiefs and who were exposed 
to the most obnoxious derisions and in- 
sults and the danger of being murdered. 
Thus the Russian Army, deprived of 
guidance, was transformed into a mob of 
millions of armed men. This condition 
prevailed through the months of May 
and June, 1917, at the time when Min- 
ister of War Kerensky, originator of 
the above-mentioned revolutionary “ re- 
forms” in the army, decided upon an 
advance in Galicia. Kerensky for this 
purpose rode along the front, exhorting 
the soldiers to attack in the name of the 
revolution; Kerensky could not fathom 
that armies had to be commanded and 
that troops which had to be exhorted to 
advance constituted no army. 

On July 18, a date that will be remem- 
bered in Russia, the revolutionary troops 
were to begin the advance in the name of 
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the revolution, to the glory of the red 
flag, for the triumph of the great revolu- 
tionary ideas. Such, at least, was the 
gist of Kerensky’s appeals to the revolu- 
tionary troops. Eyewitnesses on this 
day report the following: 

The intensive artillery preparation of 
the Russian adv ince movement had been 
completed. The artillery fire, thanks to 
considerable technical resources de- 
veloped in Russia at that time, reached 
the maximum, silencing the German 
guns and forcing the Germans to aban- 
don their trenches. The revolutionary 
army had only to begin the attack, hav- 
ing in front of it the abandoned German 
intrenchments. It was possible to see 
from the artillery observation posts how 
the Russian infantry advanced to attack, 
and occupied without one shot from the 
enemy the first and second lines of Ger- 
man intrenchments. Nowhere was the 
enemy to be seen. 


A SHAMEFUL RETREAT 


It seemed at this moment that the Rus- 
sian revolutionary troops, commanded by 
their committees, guided by the appeals 
and exhortation of Kerensky, could ad- 
vance and vanquish the power of Ger- 
man militarism. This hope, however, 
lasted only until an unusual and excep- 
tional picture was unfolded before the 
eyes of the observers: The revolutionary 
troops, disobeying their committees and 
chiefs, who were exhorting them to ad- 
vance and occupy the neighboring vil- 
lages, convoked a big meeting in the Ger- 
man intrenchments they had occupied 
for the purpose of ascertaining if the 
majority desired to advance further or 
if they were satisfied with the occupa- 
tion of the conquered German trenches. 
Opinions differed and the meeting did 
not reach any definite end. 

The stormy discussions of the soldiers 
were interrupted by the fire of approach- 
ing groups of Germans. - Panic developed 
rapidly among the revolutionary troops, 
which hastened to save themselves by 
flight. From this moment started the 
most shameful retreat of all the revolu- 
tionary forces, degenerating into terrific 
panic and disorganization, accompanied 
by looting and murdering of peaceful in- 
habitants. The Quartermaster’s supply 


train at the rear was likewise robbed by 
the revolutionary troops. Everybody saw 
clearly that these mobs of millions of 
armed men were far more dangerous to 
the Russians themselves than to the Ger- 
mans. 

By July 23 the retreat had spread 
over a 150-mile front, and then in rapid 
succession followed the fall of Stanislau, 
Tarnopol, and Czernowicz, and some- 
what later Riga; by July 24, however, 
the Russian military collapse was com- 
plete and irreparable. 


THE PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 


The German advance was checked 
only by the immensity of the Russian 
territory, which demanded a consider- 
able force of troops of occupation. The 
Germans ultimately decided to arrest 
their pursuit and to carry their activity 
to Petrograd and other centres of Rus- 
sia. This activity took the shape of a 
crowd of German agents whose duty 
was to institute a forceful propaganda 
in Russia against the war. These 
agents were instructed also to observe 
the Russian revolutionary troops, espe- 
cially the units in which, by some 
chance, remnants of the former military 
discipline existed, and to see that the 
soldiers were exhorted to ignore all 
chiefs. The greatest aid to this propa- 
ganda lay in the complete ignorance of 
the Russian soldiers, the great majority 
of whom were illiterate and undeveloped. 

The German agents were, lastly, to 
organize an armed force in Petrograd 
for the purpose of deposing Kerensky’s 
Government, which had come into power 
on July 21 and which favored war against 
Germany. The organizing of such an 
armed force could be observed in 
Petrograd as early as June, 1917. The 
drilling of unknown persons took place 
daily, systematically, on the outskirts of 
the city. Those curious to find out 
what it all meant received evasive an- 
swers about the formation of an army of 
workers or of a special revolutionary 
army for the struggle against the 
counter-revolution. Thus were formed, 
trained, and armed the cadres of what 
was later called the “ Red Guard,” which 
was to be the stay of the German dir- 
tatorship in Russia. 
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An intensive agitation by German 
agents sought to persuade the people 
that the war was advantageous and in- 
dispensable only for the capitalists and 
representatives of the “ bourgeoisie,” 
and that it was in the interests of the 
Russian proletariat to end the war as 
soon as possible; they screamed that the 
land belonged to the peasants alone, that 
it should be taken away from the gentle- 
men owners. It was also asserted that 
the end of the war would give much 
bread to everybody. Everywhere could 
be seen placards: ‘“ All Power Should 
Belong to the Proletariat,” “ Hail to 
Peace!” “Land to the Peasants!” 
“Bread!” The radical wing of the 
Socialist Party, calling themselves Bol- 
sheviki, espoused these ideas. Bolshe- 
vism was the tool which Germany used 
for the establishment of her dictatorship 
in Russia. Bolshevism spread rapidly, 
contaminating the dark masses of the 
Russian people by its enticing declara- 
tions. 


KERENSKY'S WEAKNESS 


Being a witness of the Bolshevist prop- 


aganda in Russia, a witness of the 
formation of a Bolshevist army in 
Petrograd itself, observing how the 
masses of the people were more and 
more contaminated by Bolshevism, and 
being informed as to the persons at the 
head of the Bolshevist movement, Keren- 
sky’s Government nevertheless did not 
undertake any measures for the struggle 
against it or for the arrest of its lead- 
ers. The revolutionary chiefs, with 
Kerensky at their head, after having 
annihilated the Russian Army by their 
“reforms,” could find no means to fight 
Bolshevism. 

The inactivity of the revolutionary 
government continued until July 3, 1917, 
when the organized forces of the Bolshe- 
viki undertook their first armed move- 
ment in Petrograd for the purpose of 
seizing the Government. By a lucky 
chance there were at that time in Petro- 
grad a few units of troops into which 
Bolshevism had not yet penetrated, and 
these crushed the armed movement on 
July 5. The leaders of the Bo)sheviki 
were arrested, and, at that time, Keren- 
sky’s Government had the opportunity 
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of crushing the evil and destroying its 
leaders. The majority of the arrested 
persons were later found to be German 
agents receiving subsidies from Ger- 
many. Kerensky failed to act. It is 
easy to understand the profound indig- 
nation of intelligent circles of Russia at 
the refusal of the Government to pass 
judgment on the arrested leaders of the 
Bolsheviki. 

The Kerensky Government, on the con- 
trary, revoked the arrest of the Bolshe- 
vist leaders, giving them full liberty to 
spread their poisonous propaganda 
throughout the country. Representatives 
of Bolshevism, indeed, were admitted into 
Kerensky’s Government. Bolshevism, 
having been crushed in the streets of 
Petrograd on July 3-5, could gloat over 
its victory when it entered into the com- 
position of the governing groups. 


THE ALL-RUSSIAN ASSEMBLY 


The occupation of Riga by the Ger- 
mans, as well as of the Aland Islands 
and their descents in Finland, their ap- 
proach to Pskov, the panicky flight of the 
Russian revolutionary troops and, lastly, 
the threatening of Petrograd itself, were 
facts which made Kerensky’s Govern- 
ment remember that the war with Ger- 
many was still going on, and that at the 
head of the most important national 
problems loomed the military problem. 
For the solution of the latter, there was 
convoked in Moscow on Aug. 26, 1917, 
the so-called “ All-Russian Assembly ” 
of representatives from all revolutionary 
parties, including the Bolshevist. 

General Korniloff, then Commander in 
Chief of the Russian Army, and other 
military authorities, expressed their 
opinion at this assembly as to what 
should be done to save the Russian arms. 
In general the measures recommended 
called for the abolition of all the military 
“reforms ” established by the Kerensky 
Government during the first two months 
of the revolution. Kerensky indicated, 
at this assembly, that he would not stand 
for any counter-revolution, whether it 
sprang from the right or the left, from 
the conservatives or the radicals. His 
words were an answer to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the army and the 
military authorities. Their measures for 
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the saving of the Russian Army were 
considered a “counter-revolution” by 
Kerensky, a “counter-revolution from 
the right.” The All-Russian Assembly 
in Moscow, which attained no results, 
showed that the Russian Army could not 
be reborn as long as there was a revolu- 
tionary government and as long as revo- 
lutionary ideas dominated Russia. 

The army officers and educated class, 
with Generals Alexeieff, Korniloff, and 
others at their head, recognized this fact 
and organized a special officers’ armed 
unit, which counted, in the beginning, 
5,000 men. The point of rally of General 
Alexeieff’s army was in the vicinity of 
Novocherkask, in the Don district. This 
army was obliged later to wage a diffi- 
cult war against the Bolshevist bands, 
which were always numerically the 
stronger, and not a few of Russia’s best 
sons found their death in the ranks of 
this army. Lacking in a regular supply 
of military equipment, ammunition, tech- 
nical means of warfare, and, lastly, pro- 
visions, this army was often under great 
stress. Nevertheless, the spiritual ad- 
vantage belonged to this small handful 
of the best Russian men, giving them 
strength to hold their own in the unequal 
struggle. Later this army moved to Si- 
beria to join the Russian and allied 
forces operating there against the Bol- 
sheviki. 


BOLSHEVIST COUP D'ETAT 


One month after the All-Russian As- 
sembly, rumors. began to circulate tena- 
ciously in Petrograd about the intended 
armed seizure of the Governmental power 
by the Bolsheviki. At the same time 
the news from the front was of the 
worst. The Germans were near Helsing- 
fors in Finland, before Pskov on the 
northern front, and before Kiev on the 
south. The fall of these cities was ex- 
pected from day to day. Kerensky’s Gov- 
ernment, recognizing its own weakness, 
did not have the courage to face the 
truth. Finally, in the last days of Octo- 
ber, the Bolshevist Red Guard, fully 
equipped with arms and trained by Ger- 
man instructors, arrested most of the 
members of Kerensky’s Government, 


took possession of all the banks and Gov- 
ernment institutions in Petrograd, and 
usurped the Governmental power. Ke- 
rensky succeeded in fleeing from Petro- 
grad, thus avoiding arrest, but his words, 
pronounced at the All-Russian Assem- 
bly, that he would not tolerate any coun- 
ter-revolution from the Bolsheviki, had 
become empty and futile. 


With the coup d’état of the Bolshe- 
viki, consummated Nov. 7, 1917, (New 
Style,) Germany’s plans were realized, 
and the German agents, Lenine and 
Trotzky, found themselves at the head 
of Russia’s Government, with the des- 
tinies of the nation in their power. Their 
first move was to sign the Brest-Litovsk 
peace agreement, which gave the Germans 
an opportunity to transfer hundreds of 
thousands of troops from the Russian 
front to the western front. After this 
there was sent to Moscow the German 
Ambassador, Count Mirbach, to keep in 
closer touch with the activities of Ger- 


man agents in Russia. There began the’ 


export from Russia of all that was lack- 
ing in Germany. Arms and equipment 
of the former Russian Army, an enor- 
mous number of guns and explosives, 
cereals and provisions, coal and coal 
products, all were shipped to Germany. 

And Russia, shorn of her armed 
strength, suffering under the lack of 


food, condemned by the entire world, 


was living through the most difficult 
period of her history. Every Russian 
who did not accept the Bolshevist doc- 
trines was subjected to the most noxious 
insults and to robbery at the hands of 
the Lenine-Trotzky Government. But 
this was only the beginning of the Bol- 
shevist régime. Later, in 1918, there 
came the reign of terror. Arrests and 
executions followed by wholesale, and if 
there was no guillotine there were other 
less humane instruments for the destruc- 
tion of men. At the beginning of 1919 
famine and bloody despotism, worse 
than Czarism had ever produced, reigned 
in the region controlled by the Bolshe- 
viki. Such were the fruits of Kerensky’s 
socialistic “reforms” in the Russian 
Army. 
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Bolshevism Against Civilization 


Lenine’s Address to the Moscow Soviet Reveals His Plans for a 
Worldwide Revolution 


Addressing a joint meeting of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of 
the Moscow Soviet and of other labor organizations held in Moscow on Oct. 22, 1918, 
about two weeks before the breaking out of the revolt in Germany which forced 
the abdication of the Kaiser and hastened the practical surrender of the German 
armies on Nov. 11, Nikolai Lenine, the Bolshevist Premier, as reported Nov. 7 in 
the Berner Tagwacht, a Swiss Socialist newspaper, spoke as follows: 


OMRADES, I believe our present 
situation, despite all the contradic- 
tions it contains, can be character- 

ized by two theses: First, that we never 
before stood so near to the international 
proletarian revolution as at present; 
second, that we on the other hand never 
found ourselves in a more dangerous 
position than now. 

And the most serious part of our 
situation consists in the fact that the 
broad masses of the people are hardly 
aware of the danger that menaces us. 
Therefore, it must be one of the prin- 
cipal tasks of the Soviet representatives 
to make the present situation entirely 
clear to the broad masses—no matter 
how difficult this task may sometimes be. 
The weightiest objection that was raised 
against the Soviet Government, not only 
by the bourgeoisie, but also from the 
ranks of the lower middle class that had 
lost faith in socialism, was that we 
allegedly had begun the socialist revolu- 
tion in Russia in a reckless manner, as 
the revolution in Western Europe was 
not yet due. 


BOASTS OF BOLSHEVIST WORK 


Comrades, now in the fifth year of the 
world war the general collapse of im- 
perialism is an evident fact; now it is 
clear that the revolution in all the bellig- 
erent countries is unavoidable. We, how- 
ever, whose existence at the beginning 
was counted by days or weeks, at the 
most have done more in this year of the 
revolution than ever has been done by 
any other proletarian party in the world. 
The bourgeoisie no longer denies that 
Bolshevism is now an international phe- 
nomenon. Of course, you know that the 
revolution has broken out in Bulgaria 


and that the Bulgarian soldiers are or- 
ganizing councils, or Soviets, after the 
Russian model. Now comes the news that 
similar Soviets are in the process of be- 
ing organized also in Serbia. The na- 
tional bourgeoisie of the various small 
States of Austria will not be able to hold 
out. In Austria, too, the revolution of 
the workers and peasants is knocking at 
the door everywhere. 

In Germany the press already talks 
openly of the abdication of the Kaiser 
and the Independent Social Democratic 
Party now dares to speak of the German 
republic. This certainly means some- 
thing! The German revolution is already 
a fact. The military party talks about it 
openly. In East Prussia revolutionary 
committees have been formed; revolu- 
tionary slogans are being uttered. The 
Scheidemann gang will not remain at the 
helm very long, it does not represent the 
broad masses of the people, and the pro- 
letarian revolution in Germany is inevit- 
able. 

So far as Italy is concerned, the rev- 
olutionary sentiment of the proletariat 
of that country is evident to us. When 
Gompers, the social patriot who has 
handed himself over to the bourgeoisie, 
visited the cities of Italy and preached 
patriotism to the workers he was hissed 
out everywhere. During the war the 
Italian Socialist Party has taken a big 
step toward the Left. 


In France at the beginning of the war 
the number of patriots among the work- 
ers was only too great, for it was de- 
clared that the soil of France and Paris 
were menaced. But there, too, the atti- 
tude of the proletariat is changing. When 
a letter was read to the last convention 
telling what mischief the Entente was up 
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to in Russia there were shouts of “ Long 
live the Russian Socialjst Republic! ” and 
“Long live the Soviets!” Yesterday we 
got word that at a meeting held in Paris 
2,000 metal workers greeted the Soviet 
republic. 


SEES SYMPATHY IN ENGLAND 


And in England it is true that the so- 
called Independent Socialist [Labor?] 
Party has not openly entered into an al- 
liance with the Bolsheviki, but its sym- 
pathies for us are constantly on the in- 
crease. The Socialist Labor Parties of 
Scotland have even come out openly for 
the Bolsheviki. 

This fact looms up before us entirely 
on its own initiative: Bolshevism has 
become a world theory and the tactics 
of the international proletariat. And 
the workingmen of all countries, who 
formerly read only the lying and calum- 
nious articles and news reports of the 
bourgeois press, are now beginning to 
take stock of what is happening in Rus- 
sia. And when last Wednesday a demon- 
stration took place in Berlin, and the 
workers—in order to show their ill-will 
toward the Kaiser—wanted to march in 
front of his palace, they then went to 
the Russian Embassy in order thus to 
announce their solidarity with the acts 
of the Russian labor Government. 

So, Europe has got thus far in the 
fifth year of the war. Therefore, we 
also declare that we never were so near 
to the worldwide revolution as we are 
today. Our allies are millions and mill- 
ions of proletarians in all the countries 
of the world. But for all that, I repeat 
that our situation never before was so 
precarious as it is at present, because in 
Europe, as well as in America, Bolshe- 
vism is being reckoned with as a world 
power and a world danger. 

Immediately following the conclusion 
of the peace of violence [Brest-Litovsk] 
we began the positive work of building 
up the republic. As soon as we gave an 
opportunity to the peasants actually to 
get along without the land owners, and 
a chance to the industrial workers to 


arrange their own life without the cap-~ 


italists, as soon as the people understood 
that it could manage the State itself, 


without slavery and exploitation, then it 
became clear to every one, and also mani- 
fested itself in practice, that no power 
and no counter-revolution in the world 
would be able to overthrow the Soviet 
power, i. e., the government of the work- 
ers and peasants. It required many 
months for us to come to this conviction 
in Russia. 


In the cities the revolution began to 
consolidate itself already in November, 
1917, but in the country it did not do so 
until the Summer of 1918. In the 
Ukraine, on the Don, and in various 
other places, the peasants have had occa- 
sion to feel the power of the Constit- 
uants and the Czechoslovaks in their own 
affairs. This required many, many 
months, but our agricultural population 
comes out of the struggle hardened. The 
farmers finally became aware of the 
danger menacing them from the side of 
the capitalists and the land owners, but 
were not frightened, and merely said to 
themselves: “ We have learned much in 
a single year, but we shall learn still 
more.” 


TALKS OF SCARED BOURGEOISIE 


The West European bourgeoisie, that 
up to now has not taken the Bolsheviki 
seriously, is now becoming aware that 
in Russia a power has arisen and stands 
there alone which is able to arouse true 
heroism and a genuine spirit of self- 
sacrifice in the masses. When this pro- 
letarian power began to infect Europe 
the bourgeoisie of the world noted that 
it, too, must reckon with this enemy. 
And so the bourgeoisie began to unite 
more closely in proportion as we drew 
nearer to the proletarian world revolu- 
tion which flared up, now here, now 
there. 

Now the situation for us, for the 
Russia of the Soviets, has changed and 
events are following their course at a 
quickened pace. Before, we had to deal 
with two groups of imperialistic robber 
States that were striving to destroy each 
other. But now they have noticed, espe- 
cially by the example of German impe- 
rialism, that their principal enemy is the 
revolutionary proletariat. By reason of 
this fact a new danger for us has now 
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arisen, a danger that as yet has not quite 
unfolded itself,and is not yet fully visible 
—the danger that the Anglo-French im- 
perialists are quietly preparing for us. 
We must keep this danger clearly before 
our eyes so that we, with the aid of the 
leaders of the masses, with the help of 
the representatives of the workers and 
peasants, may make the broad masses of 
the people aware of this danger. 

In German Government circles we may 
now observe two lines of thought, two 
plans for salvation, as it were, if there 
can be any talk at all of salvation. One 
group says: “ We want to gain time and 
hold out until Spring; perhaps we may 
succeed in winning by arms!” The other 
. says that it is of the greatest importance 
to arrive at an agreement with England 
and France at the expense of the Bolshe- 
viki. In this connection one might believe 
that between the English and French on 
the one side and Germany on the other a 
tacit agreement something like this 
exists: “ Don’t you Germans leave the 
Ukraine so long as we have not arrived 
there. See to it that the Bolsheviki don’t 
get in, then everything else will be ad- 
justed.” And the Germans take great 
pains to do so, for they know that for 
proved service they, too, will get some 
of the loot. 

That is the judgment of the Anglo- 
French imperialists, for they very well 
understand that the bourgeoisie of the 
occupied districts—Finland, the Ukraine, 
or Poland—will not be able to hold its 
ground a single day after the withdrawal 
of the German garrisons. And the bour- 
geoisie of these countries, who only yes- 
terday sold their territory to the Ger- 
mans, are today offering their father- 
land to the English and the French. This 
conspiracy of the bourgeoisie of all coun- 
tries against the revolutionary workers 
and the Bolsheviki is constantly becom- 
ing more clearly outlined and becomes 
cynically apparent. So it is our direct 
duty to point out this danger to the 
workers and peasants of all the belliger- 
ent countries. 


AID FROM GERMANY 


But for us, comrades, the German rev- 
olution is favorable. Considering the 
power and the degree of organization of 
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the German proletariat, we may believe 
that the German revolution will develop 
such power and will be so well organized 
that it will solve a hundred international 
problems. Only we must know how to 
march in line with the German revolu- 
tion, not to run ahead of it and injure it, 
but to help it. And our comrades, the 
communists of the Ukraine, must bear 
this in mind. Our principal work must be 
carrying on propaganda, but a daring, 
persistent propaganda. 

We must not forget that Germany 
forms the most important link in the 
revolutionary chain. The success of the 
world revolution depends to the greatest 
degree upon Germany. We must not fail 
to consider the changes and excrescences 
accompanying every revolution. In every 
country the revolution follows its partic- 
ular ways, and these ways are so differ- 
ent and tortuous that in many countries 
the revolution can be delayed one or two 
years. Every country must pass through 
definite political stages in order to arrive 
at the very same point—the inevitable 
proletarian revolution. And although the 
international proletariat is now awaken- 
ing and making important progress, we 
must confess that our position is partic- 
ularly difficult because our enemies di- 
rect their attacks against us as their 
principal enemy. Now they are prepar- 
ing to fight, not against the hostile ar- 
mies, but against international Bol- 
shevism. 


CREATING THE RED ARMY 


We must direct our entire attention 
at present to our southern front, where 
the fate, not only of Russia, but also of 
the international revolution, is to be de- 
cided. We have many prospects of vic- 
tory. But what favors us most of all is 
the fact that a change has taken place 
in the popular feeling. The people has 
grasped the fact that in defending Soviet 
Russia it is not defending the interests 
of the capitalists, but its own interests, 
its own country and desires, its factories 
and shops, its life and liberty. The dis- 
cipline of the Red Army is gaining, but 
it is not a discipline of the club, but the 
discipline of socialism, the discipline of 
a society of equals. 

The army is turning out thousands of 
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officers who have gone through the 
course of study in the new proletarian 
military schools, and other thousands 
who have only gone through the hard 
school of war itself. Our southern front 
is the front against the whole Anglo- 
French imperialism, against the most 
important opponent we have in the world. 
But we do not fear this opponent, for we 
know that it will soon face the struggle 
with its “ internal enemy.” Three months 
ago it was said that only the half-crazy 
Bolsheviki could believe in the German 
revolution; but today we see how in the 
course of a few months Germany has 
changed from a mighty empire to a rotten 
tree trunk. The force that has over- 
thrown Germany is also working in Eng- 
land. It is only weak today, but with 
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every step that the English and French 
advance in Russia this force will steadily 
rise to power and will even become more 
terrible than the Spanish influenza. 

The seriousness of the situation must 
be apparent to every worker who knows 
what he is aiming at, and he must make 
the masses see it, too. The people of 
workers and peasants is mature enough 
to be allowed to know the whole truth. 
The danger is great, but we must, and 
shall, overcome it, and for this purpose 
we must develop and solidify the Red 
Army without halting. We must make 
it ten times as strong and large as it is. 
Our forces must grow with every day, 
and this constant growth will give us the 
guarantee, as before, that international 
socialism will be the victor, 


Slave and Emperor 


By ALFRED NOYES 


* Our cavalry have rescued Nazareth from the enemy whose 
supermen described Christianity as @ creed for slaves.’ 


The Emperor mocked at Nazareth 
In his almighty hour. 
The Slave that bowed himself to death 
And walked with slaves in Nazareth, 
What were His words but wasted breath 
Before that “ will to power.” 


Yet, in the darkest hour of all, 
When black defeat began, 
The Emperor heard the mountains quake, 
He felt the graves beneath him shake, 
He watched his legions rally and break, 
And he whimpered as they ran. 


“T hear a shout that moves the earth, 
A ery that wakes the dead! 

Will no one tell me whence they come, 

For all my messengers are dumb? | 

What power is this that comes to birth 
And breaks my power?” he said. 


Then, all around his foundering guns, 
Though dawn was now not far, 

The darkness filled with a living fear 

That whispered at the Emperor’s ear, 


“The armies of the dead 


raw near 


Beneath an eastern star.” 


The trumpet blows in Nazareth. 
The Slave is risen again! 
Across the bitter wastes of death, 
The horsemen ride from Nazareth, : 
And the Power they mocked as wasted breath 
Returns, in power, to reign; 
Rides on, in white, through Nazareth, 
To save His world again. 





How the Czar Was Doomed to Death 


An Authentic Document Written by His Major-Domo 
Describes His Last Known Hours of Life 
By CARL W. ACKERMAN 


[CoPyRIGHTED] 


Mr. Ackerman, the special correspondent of THE NEW YORK TIMES in Siberia 
and Russia, went to Ekaterinburg at the close of 1918 to investigate the fate of 
the ex-Czar, Nicholas Romanoff, which still remained a mystery. He obtained 
and translated a unique document written by the former Emperor’s major-domo, 
describing the Czar’s last hours in Ekaterinburg. As the servant had not seen his 
master executed, however, the Bolshevist statement of his death remained un- 
confirmed. An Associated Press dispatch from Warsaw, Dec. 24, quoted Michael 
de Tschihatchef, a nephew of General Skoropadski, as authority for the statement 
that ex-Czar Nicholas and his whole family were still alive, and on Jan. 8 a London 
dispatch printed a like statement from Grand Duke Cyril. Though this part of 


.the mystery of the Czar’s fate remains unexplained at the present writing, (Jan. 15, 
1919,) the old major-domo’s narrative clears up other points, and is here presented 


as a historical document of permanent value. 


KATERINBURG, (via Vladivos- 
tok,) Dec. 22, 1918.—I have ob- 


tained the first eyewitness ac- 

count of the Czar’s last days un- 
der the Bolsheviki and of his trial and 
brief farewell to his family, which shows 
that until his very last hour Nicholas 
Romanoff was intriguing with his mili- 
tary leaders for the restoration of the 
monarchy, and that it was the discovery 
of this plot by the Ural District Soviet 
which caused the order to be given for 
his execution; but whether he was ac- 
tually shot is a mooted question in 
Ekaterinburg which will never be defi- 
nitely solved until the Czar or his body 
is found. Meanwhile, he is considered 
dead, although probably all the members 
of his family are still alive. 

For twenty-two years Parfen Alex- 
elevitch Dominin served the Czar as 
major-domo, accompanying him _ into 
exile, and remained with his imperial 
master until the early hours of the morn- 
ing of July 17, when the Czar was led 
away by Bolshevist soldiers. In his 
manuscript report, in simple Russian, 
filled with the devotion of a lifelong 
servant, is presented, as far as I am 
able to learn, the only single, complete, 
and authentic account of the Czar’s life 


at Ekaterinburg, Dominin describes the 
Romanoffs’ family life, tells of the ill- 
ness of the Czarevitch, of the Empress’s 
tragic pleas for mercy on her knees be- 
fore the Soviet guard, and gives details 
of the evidence presented at the secret 
midnight trial, where the Czar appeared, . 
undefended and alone, dressed in his 
soldier’s garb. 


CHARGES IN THE INDICTMENT 


Dominin* states that the indictment 
presented against Nicholas charged him 
with being a party to the counter-revolu- 
tionary plot to overthrow the Bolsheviki 
and with secretly corresponding with 
Generals Denekine, Dutoff, and Dogert, 
who were endeavoring to liberate him 
and who had sent him word to be pre- 
pared to be freed. 

When the Czar was taken away his 
family was removed, according to Dom- 
inin, which corroborates the testimony 
of Sister Maria, from Ekaterinburg’s fa- 
mous old monastery, founded by the 
Czar’s ancestors. Maria, who brought 
milk and eggs for the Czarevitch, told 
me when I saw her in a little room of 
the monastery that word had been re- 
ceived from the interior of Russia by a 
reliable courier stating: 
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“Dear friends, all is well.” She be- 
lieves this refers only to the family. 

Dominin’s manuscript, in Russian, 
which is here given in verbatim trans- 
lation, contains a supplement with the 
Czar’s abdication manifesto written in 
October, 1905, during the Russo-Japanese 
war, which was printed but never 
promulgated. 

Parfen Dominin, who is 60 years of 
age, now lives in seclusion. He was born 
in a village in the Costroma Government 
and began serving the Czar in 1896. His 
manuscript reads: 

“ Beginning with the first days of July 
airplanes began to appear nearly every 
day over Ekaterinburg, flying very low 
and dropping bombs, but little damage 
was done. Rumors spread about the city 
that the Czechoslovaks .were making 
reconnoissances and would shortly oc- 
cupy the city. . 

“One day the former Czar returned 
to the house from his walk in the garden. 
He was unusually excited, and after fer- 
vent prayers before an ikon of Holy 
Wicholas the Thaumaturgist he lay down 
on a little bed without undressing. This 
he never did before. 

[During the Czar’s imprisonment here 
the house was surrounded by a twenty- 
foot board fence. Part of the garden 
around the house was in this inclosure, 
where the imperial family was permitted 
to exercise, seeing nothing outside. ] 

.“* Please allow me to undress you and 
make the bed,’ I said to the Czar. 


FELT DEATH WAS NEAR 


“¢Don’t trouble, old man,’ the Czar 
said, ‘I feel in my heart I shall live only 
a short time. Perhaps today—already ’ 
—but the Czar did not end the sentence. 

God bless you, what are you say- 
ing?’ I asked, and the Czar began to 
explain that during his evening walk he 
had received news that a special council 
of the Ural District Soviet of Working- 
men, Cossacks, and Red Army Deputies 
was being held which was to decide the 
Czar’s fate. 

“Tt was said that the Czar was sus- 
pected of planning to escape to the 
Czech Army, which was advancing 
toward Ekaterinburg and had promised 
to tear him away from the Soviet 





power. He ended his story by saying 
resignedly: 

“*T don’t know anything.’ 

“The Czar’s daily life was very strict. 
He was not permitted to buy news- 
papers, and was not allowed to walk 
beyond the limited time. 

“All the servants were thoroughly 
searched before leaving and upon re- 
turning. Once I was forced to take off 
all my clothing because the Commissary 
of the Guard thought I was transmitting 
letters from the Czar. 

“Food was very scarce. Generally 
only herring, potatoes, and bread were 
given, at the rate of half a pound daily 
to each person. 

“The former heir to the imperial 
throne, Alexis Nikolaievitch, was ill all 
the time. Once he was coughing and 
spitting blood. 

“One evening Alexis came running 
into the room of the Czar, breathless and 
crying loudly, and, falling into the arms 
of his father, said, with tears in his 
eyes: ‘Dear papa, they want to shoot 
you.’ 

“The Czar whispered: ‘ It’s the will of 
God in everything. Be quiet, my suf- 
ferer, my son, be quiet. Where‘is mam- 
ma?’ 

“*Mamma weeps,’ said the boy. 

“* Ask mamma to calm herself; one 
cannot help by weeping. It is God’s will 
in everything,’ the Czar replied. 


“With ardor Alexis pleaded: ‘ Papa, 
dear papa, you have suffered enough al- 
ready. Why do they want to kill you? 
That is not just.’ 


“The Czar replied: ‘ Alexis, I ask you 
for only one thing. Go and comfort mam- 
ma.’ 

“ Alexis left. The Czar knelt before 
the ikon of holy Nicholas, praying for a 
long time. During these days Nicholas 
became very devout. Often he would 
awaken during the night because of some 
nightmare. He would not sleep any more, 
but spent the rest of the night in pray- 
ers. 

“From time to time the Czar was per- 
mitted to meet his wife, Alexandra, or, 
as he called her, Alice, but his son he 
could meet whenever he desired. Once 
Alexandra Feodorovna came weeping 
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into the Czar’s room, saying: ‘It is nec- 
essary in any case that you should put 
all your papers and documents in order.’ 
After this Nicholas wrote all night. 

“The Czar wrote many letters, among 
them those to all his daughters, to his 
brother Michael; to his uncle, Nicholas 
Nicholaievitch; General Dogert, Duke 
Gendrikoff, Count Olssufieff, the Prince 
of Oldenburg, Count Shumarokoff Els- 
ton, and many others. He did not seal 
his letters, as all his correspondence was 
controlled by the Soviet censors. Often it 
happened that his letters were returned 
by the Commissary of the Guard, with 
the penciled remark: ‘ Are not to be for- 
warded.’ 

“For many days Nicholas Alexandro- 
vitch would not eat. He would fall 
down and only pray. Even for a man 
who had not the gift of observation it 
was evident that the former Czar was 
greatly troubled and feeling heartsick. 


TAKEN TO BE SENTENCED 


“On July 15, late in the evening, there 
appeared suddenly in the Czar’s room 
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the Commissary of the Guard, who an- 
nounced: 

“*Citizen Nicholas Alexandrovitch 
Romanoff, you will follow me to the Ural 
District Soviet of Workmen, Cossacks, 
and Red Army Deputies.’ 

“The Czar asked in a pleading tone: 

“¢Tell me frankly, are you leading me 
to be shot?’ 

“* You must not be afraid, nothing will 
happen until your death. You are want- 
ed at a meeting,’ the Commissary said 
smiling. 

“ Nicholas Alexandrovitch got up from 
his bed, put on his gray soldier blouse 
and his boots, fastened his belt, and went 
away with the Commissary. Outside the 
door were standing two soldiers, Letts, 
with rifles. All three surrounded him, 
and for some reason began to search 
him all over. Then one of the Letts went 
ahead. The Czar was forced to go be- 
hind him, next to the Commissary, and 
the second soldier followed. 


“Nicholas did not return for a very 
long while, about two hours and a half 
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at least. 
trembling. 

“*Old man, give me some water,’ he 
said. 

“T brought him water at once. He 
emptied a large cup. 

“* What happened?’ I asked. 

“*They have informed me that I shall 
be shot within three hours.’ 


BEFORE HIS JUDGES 


“During the meeting of the Ural Dis- 
trict Soviet a minute of the trial was 
read in the presence of the Czar. It 
was prepared by a secret organization 
named the Association for the Defense 
of Our Native Country and Freedom. It 
stated that a counter-revolutionary plot 
had been discovered, with the object of 
suppressing the workmen’s and peasants’ 
revolution by inciting the masses against 
the Soviet by accusing it of all the hard 
consequences resulting from imperialism 
all over the world—war and slaughter, 
famine, lack of work, the collapse of 
transportation, the advance of the Ger- 
mans, &e. 

“The indictment further stated that 
to attain this the counter-revolutionists 
were attempting to join all the non- 
Soviet political parties, Socialists as well 
as imperial parties. The evidence pre- 
sented at the trial showed that the staff 
of this organization could not carry out 
its intentions fully because of a diver- 
gency of views regarding the tactics be- 
tween the Left and Right Parties. The 
evidence presented showed that at the 
head of the plot stood the Czar’s per- 
sonal friend, General Dogert. 

“The evidence presented against the 
Czar shows that in this organization 
were working also such representatives 
as the Duke of Krapotkine, Colonel of 
the General Staff Ekhart, Engineer Llin- 
sky, and others. There are reasons for 
believing that Shavenpoff was also in di- 
rect connection with this organization 
and that he was supposed to be the head 
of the new Government as military dic- 
tator. 

“All these leaders had established a 
very strong conspiracy. In the Moscow 
Yighting group were 700 officers who 
afterward were transferred to Samara, 
where they were to await reinforcements 


He was quite pale, his chin 


from the Allies with the purpose of es- 
tablishing a Ural front to separate Great 
Russia from Sibefia. Later, according to 
the supposed plot, when results of the 
famine should show, all those sympa- 
thizing with the overthrow of the Soviet 
would be mobilized to advance against 
Germany. 

“The evidence presented shows proofs . 
that certain Socialist parties were tak- 
ing part in the plot, including the Right 
Social Revolutionists and Mensheviki, 
working in full harmony with the Con- 
stitutional Democrats. The Chief of 
Staff of this organization was in direct 
communication with Dutoff and Deni- 
kine. 

“The testimony stated that during the 
last few days a new plot had been dis- 
covered having for its object the rescue 
of the former Czar from the Soviet with 
the help of Dutoff. 

“ Besides this it was proved at the trial 
that the Czar conducted secret corre- 
spondence with his personal friend, Gen- 
eral Dogert, who urged the Czar to be 
ready to be freed. 


THE DEATH SENTENCE 


“In view of this evidence, together 
with the troublesome situation caused by 
the decision of the Ural District Soviet 
to evacuate Ekaterinburg, the former 
Czar was ordered to submit to execution 
without delay because the Soviet be- 
lieved it harmful and unjustifiable to 
continue to keep him under guard. 

“¢ Citizen Nicholas Romanoff,’ said the 
Soviet Chairman to the former Czar, ‘I 
inform you, you are given three hours to 
make your last orders. Guard, I asksyou 
not to leave out of your sight Nicholas 
Romanoff.’ 

“Soon after Nicholas returned from 
the meeting his wife and son called upon 
him weeping. Often Alexandra fainted 
and a doctor had to be called. When she 
recovered she knelt before the soldiers 
and begged for mercy. The soldiers an- 
swered that it was not within their power 
to render mercy. 

“¢Be quiet, for Christ’s sake, Alice,’ 
repeated the Czar several times in a very 
low tone, making the sign of the cross 
over his wife and son. 
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“After this Nicholas called me and 
kissed me, saying: 

“¢Old man, do not leave Alexandra 
and Alexis. You see, there is nobody 
with me now. There is nobody to ap- 
pease them, and I shall soon be led away.’ 

“Later it proved that nobody except 
his wife and son, of all his beloved ones, 
was permitted to bid farewell to the 
former Czar. Nicholas and his wife and 
son remained together until five other 
soldiers of the Red Army appeared with 
the Chairman of the Soviet, accompanied 
by two members, both workingmen. 

“¢Put on your overcoat,’ resolutely 
commanded the Chairman. 

“Nicholas, who did not lose his self- 
possession, began to dress, kissed his 
wife and son, and me again, made the 
sign of the cross over them, and then, 
addressing the men, said in a loud voice: 

“¢ Now I am at your disposal.’ 

“ Alexandra and Alexis fell in a fit of 
hysterics. Both fell to the floor. I made 
an attempt to bring mother and son to, 
but the Chairman said: 

“Wait. There should be no delay. 
You may do that after we have gone.’ 

“* Permit me to accompany Nicholas 
Alexandrovitch,’ I asked. 

“*No accompanying,’ was the stern 
answer. 

“So Nicholas was taken away, nobody 
knows where, and was shot during the 
night of July 16, by about twenty Red 
Army soldiers. 

“ Before dawn the next day the Chair- 
man of the Soviet again came to the 
room, accompanied by Red Army sol- 
diers, a doctor, and the Commissary of 
the Guard. The doctor attended Alexan- 
dra and Alexis. Then the Chairman said 
to the doctor: 

“<“Ts it possible to take them imme- 
diately?’ 

“ Answered ‘ yes,’ the Chairman said: 

“¢ Citizen Alexandra Feodorovna Ro- 
manoff and Alexis Romanoff, get ready. 
You will be sent away from here. You 
are allowed to take only the most nec- 
essary things, not over thirty or forty 
pounds.’ 

“ Mastering themselves, but stumbling 
from side to side, mother and son soon 
got ready. 
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“Tomorrow get him out of here,’ the 
Soviet Chairman commanded the guard, 
pointing at me. 

“ Alexandra and Alexis were immedi- 
ately taken away by an automobile 
truck, it is not known where. 

“The morning of the following day 
the Commissary again appeared, and 
ordered me to get out of the room, tak- 
ing with me some property of the Czar, 
but all the letters and documents be- 
longing to the Czar were taken by the 
Commissary. I left, but had great diffi- 
culty in procuring a railway ticket, be- 
cause all the stations and trains were 
overfilled with soldiers of the Red Army, 
tossing about and evacuating the city 
and taking along all precious objects.” 

An epilogue and supplement to the 
manuscript, also written by Dominin, 
follow: 

“The Cheliabinsk newspaper Utro 
Sibiri states that the Czar’s execution 
was certified to by a special Govern- 
ment declaration at a place ten versts 
from Ekaterinburg. On July 30 a 
tumulus was found containing metal 
things belonging to each member of the 
family of the former Czar, and also 
bones of burned corpses, which may be 
those of the Romanoff family. 

“As hostages, Grand Duchess Elena 
Petrova, Countess Henrikova, and a 
third, whose name I don’t know, were 
taken away. The total hostages were 
about six. The Bolsheviki fled in the 
direction of Verknoturie. 


CZAR’S ABDICATION OF 1905 


“The Academician Bunakovhky, a 
member of the Russian Historical So- 
ciety, found accidentally in the secret 
division of the Senate archives the proof 
sheet of a ‘collection of laws ordered 
of the Government,’ dated Oct. 17, 1905, 
in which was printed the following mani- 
festo: 

Disturbances and riots in the capital 
and many parts of the empire are filling 
my heart with painful grief. The welfare 
of the Russian Emperor is indissolubly 
joined with the welfare of the people, and 
the affliction of the people is his grief. 
From the disturbances which have now 
arisen may proceed deep disorder among 
the population, a threat to the unity and 
integrity of our State. 

In these days, when the fate of Russia 
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is being determined, we consider it the 
duty of our conscience to fuse our people 
into a close union and join all the powers 
of the population for the height of the 
State’s prosperity. 

Therefore we have decided to abdicate 
the throne of the Russian Empire and lay 
down the high power. Desiring not to be 
separated from our beloved son, we sur- 
render the succession to our brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael, and bless him upon 
the ascendance to the Russian throne. 

NICHOLAS ROMANOFF. 

(Countersigned) Minister of the Court, 

BARON FREDERICKS. 


Oct. 16, 1905. Novy Peterhof. 


“Written with a red pencil on the text 
was ‘Hold up printing. Manager of 
Typography Kedrinsky.’ 

“He tells me the following details re- 
garding the delay in printing the mani- 
festo. At 8 o’clock on the evening of 
Oct. 16 I received from a courier a 
packet from the Minister of the Court, 


Baron Fredericks, asking me to publish 
the manifesto in the next number of the 
Collection of Laws. As the manifesto 
was not received in the usual way 
through the Minister of Justice, Kedrin- 
sky in giving the manifesto to a typogra- 
pher to prepare the printing, simulta- 
neously informed Shthegtovioff by tele- 
phone. 

“ At first the Minister of Justice only 
asked for the holding up of the printing, 
but at 11 o’clock the functionary for spe- 
cial commissions from the Minister vis- 
ited Kedrinsky and asked for the original 
of the manifesto and ordered the proof 
sheet transmitted to the secret archives 
of the Senate.” 

Thus the Czar spent the last days as a 
Bolshevist prisoner, disappearing within 
a few hours before the Czechoslovak 
troops freed the terror-stricken city of 
Ekaterinburg. 


The Russian Peasant and the Czar 
By COMTE GASTON DE MERINDAL 


This sympathetie sketch by a noted French author was written a month before 
the Czar’s death sentence and was made public at the end of July, 1918: 


his father’s deathbed to remain true 
to the alliance with France, 
who kept his oath, 
martydom, with a dignity which one day 


C NICHOLAS II., who swore on 


and 
is now enduring 


history will recognize. What sort of 
existence is he enduring now? I have 
exact information as to how he was 
transferred to Ekaterinburg. Already 
the treatment the Emperor had received 
at Tobolsk had shown the baseness of 
feeling actuating those who had usurped 
his authority, and whose ferocious ab- 
solutism is even now causing the greater 
part of his people to think regretfully of 
the absolutism of Nicholas II., which at 
any rate was paternal. Often and often 
I have tried, out of journalistic curiosity, 
to talk of the Czar with mujiks and work- 
men. But they have always turned the 
conversation, and in their faces I could 
read remorse and shame. 


One evening at the end of January, 
1918, I was looking over the Kamenoo- 


stroff at Petrograd, the vista being ob- 
scured in the darkness and the damp. 
One could see nothing except the heaps 
of snow bordering the street on which 
the rays of light from ha!£-closed shut- 
ters fell in luminous patches. From 
time to time the report of a rifle shot, 
the crackling of a mitrailleuse in the 
distance, a call for help, or a sinister 
cry caused timorous figures to hurry 
past the fronts of the houses. Suddenly 
a voice, young and plaintive, began 
singing an air which made me start. 
The singer was an izvoshtshik, or driver, 
and he was calmly sitting sideways on 
his sledge, with his legs touching the 
snow, while his horse jogged along as 
he liked. Then I vaguely perceived sev- 
eral “Red Guards,” who stopped for a 
moment and then silently went on their 
way. An old woman selling newspapers 
bowed low and hastily crossed herself, 
or, rather, left the gesture uncompleted, 
as though afraid * * * By this time 
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the voice was lost in the distance. And 
then I had a hallucination. In the illu- 
mined sky I saw the Winter Palace 
rise before me. An immense crowd was 
kneeling, as though in mute adoration, 
in front of a man who had just made 
his appearance on one of the balconies. 
This man was the Czar. He said: “I 
swear I will not put back my sword into 
its scabbard until they who have at- 
tacked us shall have been vanquished. 
People of Russia, pray for victory!’* 
One great and formidable shout came in 
response. This cry was a menace, an 
oath, a prayer. It ended in a song, and 
the song was the same that the young 
izvoshtshik had just been singing: 
“God preserve the Czar!” Have I now 
made it clear why the mujik and the 
workman of Russia have remorse in the 
heart and shame in the eyes when one 
utters in their hearing the name of 
Nicholas II. ? 


When Lenine and Trotzky made up 
their minds to remove the Czar to Eka- 
terinburg the Empress Alexandra Feo- 
dorovna was asked if she wished to re- 
main with her son, who was ill, or to go 
with the Emperor. His proud Consort, 
who, in the delusion of mysticism, and 


*This scene took place on the day war was 
declared. 
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through the unhealthy and superstitious 
fear she felt for Rasputin, the self-styled 
envoy sent by God to protect the Czare- 
vitch, had, for all her goodness and 
courage, been a bad influence on Nicho- 
las II. in respect of internal politics dur- 
ing the last year of his reign, would not, 
unhappy woman, leave her husband. So 
they were both taken to the railway sta- 
tion, where they had to join the queue 
before the ticket office among the crowd 
of mujiks and soldiers, who, for all 
their dirt and rags, were respectful 
enough. They traveled third class, still 
with the peasants and the soldiery, and, 
as was the case later at Ekaterinburg, 
had to have the same food and accom- 
modation as they. Knowing as I do the 
dignity of the Czar’s character, and the 
deep affection he had for his people and 
his country, I do not think this promis- 
cuity troubled him. On the contrary, my 
opinion is that the revulsion of feeling 
in his favor—every day more and more 
visible among his subjects—might well 
have grown still stronger through this 
companionship, which the Bolshevist 
leaders forced on him as an insult and 
a punishment. But some day history 
will rightly record the murderous inten- 
tions of these Bolsheviki and will weave 
a martyr’s crown for “ Nicholas le Dé- 
bonnaire.” 


Private Diary of the Late Czar 
His Own Record of His Downfall 


PORTION of the diary of the late 
Czar Nicholas, prepared for publi- 
cation by a Bolshevist commission, 

}has been printed in the Izvestia, a 

Petrograd newspaper. The diaries go 
back to Feb. 1, 1882, and contain daily 
entries. An extract from the published 
entries relating to the period of the 
Czar’s deposition and imprisonment is 
presented below. The new style calendar 
dates are given throughout: 


March 11, 1917—Disturbances have been oc- 
eurring for several days at Petrograd. 
Troops have unfortunately taken part in 
them. It is an uncomfortable feeling to be 
so far away and to receive only brief, un- 
favorable reports. 


March 18—Went to bed at 3:15, because I 
had a long talk with Ivanoff, whom I sent 
to Petrograd with troops to restore order. 
Slept till 10. Traveled all day, and arrived 
at Lichoslav at 9 o’clock. 

March 14—Returned from the station at 
Visher because Liuban and Tossno are occu- 
pied by the insurgents. Went to Pskoff, 
where I spent the night. Saw Russky. He, 
Daniloff, and Savitsh dined with me. Gat- 
schina and Luga are occupied by the insur- 
gents. It is a shame and a disgrace. It 
was impossible to proceed to Tsarskoe Selo. 
All my thoughts and feelings are all the time 
there. How hard it must be for poor Alix 
to go through all this alone! May the Lord 
God help us! 

March 15—In the morning Russky read me 
a long conversation he had by telephone with 
Rodzianko. His opinion was that the situa- 
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tion at Petrograd was such as to render 
powerless any Ministry representing the 
Duma, owing to the opposition of the Social 
Democrats. My abdication is necessary. 
Russky communicated this conversation to 
headquarters, and Alexeieff to the army com- 
manders. Their replies arrived at 1:30 in 
the afternoon. The main contents were that 
the decision to take this step was necessary 
to save Russia and appease the army at the 
front. I agreed. A draft manifesto was 
sent to me from headquarters. 

In the evening Gutchkoff and Shulgun ar- 
rived from Petrograd, with whom I had a 
conversation and to whom [I handed a re- 
written manifesto which I had signed. Left 
Pskoff at 1 o’clock in the night, my experi- 
ences weighing heavily on me. All around 
are treachery, cowardice, and deception. 

March 16—Slept long and well. Only awak- 
ened far from Dvinsk. A sunny and frosty 
day. Discussed with my people yesterday’s 
events. I read much in Julius Caesar. At 
8:20 I arrived at Mogileff, where the whole 
staff awaited me at the station. At 9:30 I 
went to my house. Alexeieff came with the 
latest news from Rodzianko. So Mischa (the 
Grand Duke Michael) has resigned! His 
manifesto closes with a wag of the tail for 
the Constituent Assembly, which is to be 
elected in three months. God knows what 
moved him to put his signature to such non- 
sense. In Petersburg the unrest has ceased. 
If only it had lasted longer! 

March 22—Began to fast, but the fast did 
not begin with joy. After midday mass Ke- 
rensky was here. He begged that we might 
restrict our meetings to meal times, and sit 
apart from the children. This was to a cer- 
tain degree necessary for him in order to pac- 
ify the famous Soldiers’ and Laborers’ Coun- 
cil. To avoid any violence one must adapt 
one’s self. 

March 30—Slept weil. At 10 o’clock the 
good Alex [one of the Grand Dukes] arrived. 
Hereupon a conference. At 12 o’clock I went 
to the station to receive dear mamma, 
who had come from Kieff. I took her with 
me, and we breakfasted together. She 
stayed and talked for a long time. I re- 
ceived at last two telegrams from Alice, [the 
Czaritsa.] Went for a walk. Horrible weath- 
er, cold and snowstorm. Received after tea 
Alexeieff and Freederiks. Dined in the eve- 
ning with mamma, and sat with her until 11 
o’clock. 

March 31—The day is clear and frosty. At 
10 o’clock to midday mass. Mamma came 
later. She breakfasted, and remained with 
me until 4 o’clock. At tea received General 
Ivanoff, who came back from the requisition- 
ing. He had been to ‘Tsarskoe Selo, and had 
seen Alice. What has become of poor Counts 
Freederiks and Wojesloff, whose presence 
excites everybody? They have gone to Freed- 
eriks’s property near Pensa. In the evening 
with mamma. 


April 3—Last day in Mogileff. At a quar- 
ter to 11 read a farewell command to the 


' with Dolgorouki, 
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army. Went to the house of the officér of 
the day, where I took leave of the staff and 
authorities. At home farewell to the officers 
and Cossacks of the Guard and the Free 
Regiment. My heart was breaking. At 12 
o’clock with mamma, in her carriage, where 
we breakfasted. Remained with her and her 
suite until half-past 4. Took leave of her, 
Sondro, Sergei, Boris, and Alek. Poor Nilow 
was not allowed to come to me. At a quar- 
ter to 5 left Mogileff. It was touching, the 
crowd of people who accompanied me. Four 
members of the Petersburg Soviet in my 
train. Am heavy, woeful, and full of longing. 


April 4—Arrived quickly and safely at 11:30 
at Tsarskoe Selo. God, what a difference! 
On the streets, around the castle, and even in 
the park sentinels. Before the entrance some 
ensigns. Went upstairs and saw Alice, my 
soul, and the poor children. She faced things 
bravely and healthily. All were in a dark 
room, on account of the measles; but they 
felt well, except Marie, who was only then 
beginning with the measles. Breakfasted and 
also dined at midday in the playroom of 
Alexis, [the Czarewitch.] Saw good Benck- 
endorff. Went with him for a walk, and 
worked with him in the gardens, as I was 
not allowed to go further. After tea brought 
my affairs into order. ; 

April 5—Outside the conditions under which 
we live here, the thought that we are to- 
gether rejoices and consoles me. Received in 
the morning Benckendorff, looked through 
papers, regulated and burned many. Sat with 
the children until 2:30. Went for a walk 
accompanied by ensigns. 
Today they were more pleasant. 


April 6—Received SBenckendorff in the 
morning. Learned from him that we shall 
remain here for a rather long time. It is 
pleasant to know this. Again burned letters 
and papers. Anastasia has the earache—the 
same as the others. Went in the afternoon 
with Dolgorouki for a walk, and worked in 
the garden. At a quarter to 7 went to night 
mass. Afterward went to Anna [a lady of 
the Court and a favorite of the Czaritsa] and 
Lilly. Thereupon to rest. 

April 12—At 10 o’clock we went to mass, 
at which many took communion. Walked 
for a short time with Tatiana. Today the 
burial of the ‘‘ victims of the revolution ’’ 
took place in our park opposite the centre of 
the Alexander Palace. Sounds of funeral 
music and the ‘“ Marseillaise’’ were to be 
noted. At 6 o’clock we went to a religious 
service. 


April 18—In the morning a short walk. 
Regulated affairs and books. Began to lay 
on one side everything which I will take 
with me when it comes to the journey to 
England. Worked in the garden. 

April 21—Passed quietly the twenty-third 
anniversary of our betrothal. In the morn- 
= walked for a long time with Alexis. 

ay 11—Abroad today is the first of May. 
Our asses have therefore decided to celebrate 
this day by processions through the streets 
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with music and red flags. Apparently they 
came into our park and laid wreaths. 
Walked for an hour and a half and in the 
evening began to read aloud to the children 
‘*A Millionaire Girl.’’ [This book title ap- 
pears in English.] 

May 14—In the morning went for a walk. 
At 12 o’clock a geography lesson with Alexis. 
During the day again worked in our vege- 
table garden. In the evening learned that 
Korniloff has retired from the post of upper 
commander of the Petersburg military dis- 
trict, and also of the resignation of Gutch- 
koff. Always on the same grounds—irre- 
sponsible interference with the orders of the 
military authorities by the Labor Deputies’ 
Council and by some organization or other 
standing much further to the left. 

June 16—After morning tea Kerensky sud- 
denly appeared in auto from town. He did 
not remain long with me. He requested that 
some documents which had relation to in- 
ternal policy should be sent over for the in- 
quiry committee. 

July 2—Before midday came good news 
about the beginning of the offensive on the 
southwestern front. In the direction of Sloc- 
zow, after two days’ artillery preparation, 
our troops broke through the enemy’s posi- 
tions, taking 170 officers and 10,000 men 
prisoner, and capturing cannon and machine 
guns. I thank Thee, O Lord! God has sent 
us this in a good hour. I feel myself quite 
different after this joyful message. 

July 9.—Our good commander, Colonel Kom- 
blinski, requested me not to shake hands 
with the officers in the presence of strangers, 
and not to call out any words of greeting 
to the guards. This I have done sometimes, 
but they Showever, do not respond. Studied 
geography with Alexis. Then we felled a 
gigantic tree in the gardens behind the 
orangery. The guards even wanted to help 
in this work. Read to the end ‘‘ The Count 
of Monte Christo.”’ 

July 18—In Petersburg today there were 
riots and fighting. A number of soldiers 
and sailors arrived from Kronstadt to op- 
pose the Provisional Government. Complete 
confusion. Where are the people who could 
take this movement in their hands and 
could end the struggle [without?] shedding 
blood? The root of the evil is in Petersburg 
itself, not in the whole of Russia. 


July 19—Happily the tremendous majority 

of the troops in Petersburg remain faithful 
to their duty and order has been restored 
in the streets. Worked the whole of the day 
in the woods, felled four trees and sawed 
them up. In the evening began to read 
‘““Tartarin of Tarascon.’’ 


July 21—Worked in the park. Today, like 
yesterday, the guards of the Ist and 
4th Regiments of Guards were correct in 
service, and did not patrol during our walk 
in the garden. Changes have taken place in 
the Government. Prince Lvoff has gone; 
Kerensky becomes Minister-President and at 
the same time Minister of War and Marine, 
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also has the leadership of the Trade Minis- 
try. This man is decidedly in the right place 
at the present moment. The greater power 
he has, the better it will be. 

July 22—Three months we have passed 
here since I left Mogileff and came here, and 
we are prisoners. It is hard to be without 
news of dear mamma. All the rest is indif- 
ferent to me. 

July 24—In the morning walked with 
Alexei. On my return learned of the arrival 
of Kerensky. In our conversation he men- 
tioned our probable departure for the south 
on account of the proximity of Tsarskoe 
Selo to the disturbed capital. Olga’s name 
day, therefore went to church. Worked well 
in the garden. Read the third part of the 
trilogy of Mereschkowfki’s ‘‘ Peter,’’ (tril- 
ogy: Julian the Apostle, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Peter.) Well written, but leaves a 
heavy impression behind. 

July 27—Since the last few days bad 
news from the southwest front. After our 
defensive at Halisch many divisions which 
were completely soaked with the humiliating 
defeatist teaching did not carry out the com- 
mand to attack, but withdrew without any 
pressure from the enemy at some positions. 
The Germans and Austrians have made use 
of this, for them, favorable state of affairs 
and carried out with great force a break- 
through in Southern Galicia, which may 
force the whole of the Galician front to re- 
treat east. Simply weakness and doubt. To- 
day at least the Provisional Government has 
declared that in the theatre of war capital 
punishment shall be restored for treachery. 
If only this measure has not come too late! 
Worked again, felled three trees, sawed up 
two. Began quietly to pack books and 
things. 


The Pall Mall Gazette published the 
following conversation between Nicholas 
II. and Kerensky on the subject of the 
abolition of the death penalty in Russia: 


One day at Tsarskoe Selo the Emperor 
remarked: 

‘*Kerensky, you have 
grave mistake.’’ 

‘“‘How?’’ asked the Socialist leader. 

“That of having abolished the death 
penalty.’”’ 

‘* But I did that especially with a view 
to saving you,’’ replied Kerensky. 

‘‘You were wrong all the same,’’ said 
the Czar. ‘**T would willingly have 
given my life for Russia.’’ 


Commenting on the late Czar’s diary, 
the Berlin Vorwarts said: 


The Czar had carefully written down 
when he went walking and when he 
played dominos. When Rodzianko sent 
him a telegraphic communication over 
the situation with the supplementary de- 
mand to abdicate the throne, all the 
Czar had to remark at first was that the 
document was so fearfully long. Such 


committed a 
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remarks, written down at headquarters in 
the days when the flames of the revolu- 
tion were rising high, when it was @ 
question of to be or not to be for Nicholas 
himself, for the dynasty and -for the 
Czardom, show the pitiable insignificance 
of the man in whose hands lay the fate 
of millions of people and of the whole of 


European culture. Even his fall ‘tannot 
raise him to any greatness. The chief 
value of the diary is its meteorological 
character, for during thirty years almost 
every day the state of the weather has 
been noted. This pedantry also appears 
to us as @ sign of extreme poverty of 
mind, 


Strasbourg 
By VICTOR GUSTAVE PLARR 


I saw thee sombrely enthralled, 
My Strasbourg, in Autumnal haze 
The year ere War, and I recalled 
Thy fame and inly sang thy praise. 


I hardly dared to dream that thou 
Wouldst ever face the Dawn again, 
I marked the sorrow on thy brow, 
Thy silence, and thy ordered pain. 
BS * * * * 
Oh, do we dream as oft we did— 
Watchers on visionary walls? 
There’s something quivers that was hid: 
On the blue Vosges—a trumpet calls! 


We tore the linen on the bed 
Long since for flags to deck our doors: 
Long since with vine-lees blue and red 
We dyed our secret Tricolors. 


Bring forth the dear flags hidden long, 
Ring all ye bells for years misrung: 
O Alsace, be one burst of song, 
One nosegay to our Frenchmen flung! 


Nay, practice now one last restraint, 
Lest awful gladness drive us mad. 
Keep slow our heart-beats lest we faint 

And die through being over-glad. 


O eyes, hold back your tears, and lips 
Forbear to tremble . . O my God, 

My blood beats like to a eee : 
They tread where late the Prussian trod! 


As, after death, a bridegroom might 
Meet his dead bride among the blessed, 
With indescribable delight 
And awed timidity possest, 


The City thrills, beholding where 
The first file of deliverers comes 
With clarion-blast that rends the air 
And thunder of immortal drums. 


Then bursts into a rhythmic flow 
Freedom’s tremendous lay of lays, 

First sung in Strasbourg long ago— 
The Marseillaise, the Marseillaise! 


Hearts are too full for tongues tocry .. .« 
Mark, where th’ old exquisite minster soars, 
Amid the hush, remote, on high, 
Seen thro’ glad tears, the Tricolors! 








Campaign of the Caliphs for Damascus 


Story of the Desert Fighting From Mecca to Damascus Under 






the King of the Hedjaz 


This picturesque chapter of war history, as full of wonder and romance as the 
Arabian Nights, was written by a correspondent of The London Times, who was in 
touch with the Arabs throughout their campaign against the Turks. One of the lead- 
ing figures, Sherif Feisul, is the third son of the Sherif of Mecca, whose successful 
revolt against Turkish domination helped General Allenby to crush the Turks in Pal- 
estine. The last campaign was fought in close co-operation with Allenby’s forces. 


surrender of Kut by General Town- 

shend, Hussein ibn Ali, Grand 

Sherif and Emir of Mecca, sent 
word to the British Government that he 
could no longer stand by and witness the 
continued subjection of the Arabs to the 
Turks. He asked for pay, arms, and 
food for his troops, and before they had 
been promised him broke out into re- 
bellion against the Young Turk Party 
and their German masters. 

The Sherifs of Mecca have long been 
de facto rulers of Mecca and its prov- 
inces, and the immense prestige of the 
family among the Arabs (Hussein ibn 
Ali is the senior descendant of Mo- 
hammed, and as such head of the Sherifs, 
the Prophet’s family) carried all the 
Arabs of the Hedjaz with them in their 
revolt. They easily crushed the Turkish 
garrisons of Taif, Mecca, and Jedda, and 
opened up communication with the Brit- 
ish fleet in the Red Sea, so that the arms 
and food they needed for the further ex- 
tension of their rising might be brought 
to their coasts. 


THE ATTACK ON MEDINA 

At Medina, where Sherifs Feisul and 
Ali (third and eldest sons of the Sherif 
of Mecca) raised their father’s flag on 
June 13, 1916, the eventful day of the 
Mecca revolt, events were less fortunate. 
The Turks had expected hostilities, and 
had brought down large forces from 
Syria to anticipate events. Feisul raised 
all the tribesmen and villagers about Me- 
dina and occupied the suburbs, but 
shrank from an attack on the Holy City 
itself. The Tomb of Mohammed makes 
Medina very sacred to all Moslems, and 


S = after he heard the news of the 


especially to members of the Prophet’s 
own family; and the Arabs were new to 
warfare, and had not got before them 
the example of the Turks, who shelled at 
Mecca the Kaaba, the centre of Moslem 
interest in things of this world. What- 
ever the cause, they lost their opportu- 
nity. They cut the railway to Syria, tear- 
ing up lengths of the metals with their 
bare hands and throwing them down the 
bank, (for they had no explosives,) but 
they refused to cut the precious water 
conduits or to clear their way by fight- 
ing through the streets. The Turks, en- 
couraged by their inactivity, sallied out 
at dawn, surprised the garden suburb of 
Awali, massacred in it hundreds of wo- 
men and children and burned the rest— 
putting machine guns at the gates and 
setting fire in many places to the flimsy 
houses. 


Feisul dashed up with his Arab camel 
men to the rescue, but was in time only 
to harry the last files of the retreating 
Turks. The Arabs now clamored for an 
assault on the great citadel that stood 
without the walls, and when Feisul tried 
to hold them back plunged forward with- 
out him. The Turks had, however, a 
formidable armament collected there, 
and the Arabs had never before met ar- 
tillery fire. The assaulting column 
swerved aside and took refuge in the 
broken lava slopes of a low hill outside 
the northeast angle of the town. The 
Turks saw their weakness and sent out 
an enveloping force to cut off and de- 
stroy them. Feisul, with the rest of the 
Arabs, a mile back on the flank, saw the 
danger of their fellows, and started out 
to help them. 
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A DARING LEADER 


The Turks opened with all their guns 
from the town wall, covering the open 
ground with bursting shrapnel, and 
after their first losses the Arabs wav- 
ered and then took cover in the gardens. 
Feisul rode up to their front line on his 
horse, and called to them to follow him. 
Their chief refused, saying that it was 
death to cross the plain. Feisul laughed, 
and turning his horse forced it to walk 
through the Turkish fire till he had 
gained the shelter of the opposite gar- 
dens. Then he waved to the troops behind 
him, who charged across to him at a 
wild gallop, losing only about twenty 
men on the way. 


The combined forces now engaged the 
sallying Turks, and a costly fight was 
maintained till dark, when Feisul found 
himself nearly without ammunition, and 
without reserves of men, food, or arms 
for the morrow. He had therefore to 
change all his plans, abandon hope of an 
immediate victory in the north, and in- 
stead endeavor to hold his disheartened 
army together till he could obtain new 
supplies from the coast, where Rabegh, 
half way to Mecca, had been promised 
him as a base. 

The siege of Medina indeed made little 
progress after this, and the town still 
holds out and may continue to do so for 
long after the rest of the world is at 
peace. It has been cut off from Turkey 
for long enough, but so have the Turkish 
garrisons of Asir and Yemen. It is a 
holy city, so that the Arabs have never 
fired, and will never fire, a shot against 
it, (ideal conditions for a besieged army.) 
The Turks have deported every civilian, 
and scattered them, without record, or 
means, or hope of return, over all the 
Ottoman Empire. We found Medina 
refugees in Jerusalem, in Kerak, in Da- 
mascus. Some are in Konia, some in 
‘Angora, some in Constantinople itself; 
their only common touch today is destitu- 
tion. Their gardens have fallen to the 
Turkish garrison, just as the jewels and 
splendid offerings of the Prophet’s Tomb 
have fallen to the Turkish governors. 
The soldiers spend their days in hus- 
bandry, and at night withdraw to the 
sheltering walls of the town. 


ARAB TACTICS 


In the first days of the Arab revolt, 
however, things were not so easy nor so 
idyllic. The army in Medina was as 
strong as the Arab tribesmen outside, 
and was equipped with guns and ma- 
chine guns and airplanes. As they col- 
lected transport, or received it from 
Syria by the now repaired railway, they 
pushed their lines further and further 
afield, and by seizing the only wells in 
the countryside began to make a menac- 
ing advance toward Rabegh, the key of 
Mecca in the military sense. Feisul flung 
himself into a tangle of difficult sand- 
stone hills that flanked the Turkish ad- 
vance, and while his brother Ali at 
Rabegh was striving to form the begin- 
nings of a regular army, to add to the 
tribesmen that technical aid which alone 
could enable them to meet the Turks 
fairly in the field, Feisul set himself, 
with little bands of ravaging Bedouins on 
camels, to make impossible a serious ad- 
vance of the Turks by raiding their lines 
of communication. It was risky work, 
since the Arab parties—because of diffi- 
culties of water supply—could not ex- 
ceed ten or fifteen men, and these had to 
dash in on the main road, kill or carry 
off what they could, and regain their 
camels and escape before the garrison 
of the blockhouses could turn out. Only 
men who could leap into the camel saddle 
at the trot with one hand while carrying 
a rifle with the other were chosen for 
this service. 

The Arabs’ best efforts at defense 
proved insufficient, and Feisul saw that 
a change of plan was necessary if the 
Turks were to be prevented from re- 
gaining Mecca and crushing the Arab 
movement in its infancy. After consult- 
ing the British naval authorities in the 
Red Sea he determined that if they would 
support him to the utmost he would risk 
leaving the Mecca road undefended and 
carry his whole force away from Yenbo 
to attack Wejh, 200 miles further north 
along the Hedjaz coast. He argued that 
by boldly taking the offensive against 
the Turkish communications with Syria 
—and Wejh covered a vital section of the 
Hedjaz railway, the life-cord of the 
Turkish forces in Arabia—he would 
force them to divert a considerable force 
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to purely defensive purposes, and might 
so deceive them by his apparent careless 
confidence in the strength of Mecca as 
to persuade them to abandon their for- 
ward march against it. 


To take his place Feisul called up his 
younger brother Zeid, and gave him what 
men he thought not worth taking away, 
so that Zeid might make a semblance of 
resistance in the hills, while he also asked 
his elder brother Abdulla, who had been 
blockading Medina on the east, to move 
across the railway, north of Medina, and 
appear to threaten the Turkish line of 
communication directly. Abdulla had 
actually no force capable of doing any- 
thing very serious, but he made a fine 
start by cutting up some mobile Turkish 
units, and left between the metals of the 
railway a letter to the Turkish Comman- 
der in Chief in Medina, telling him of all, 
and much more than all, of what he 
meant to do. 


A FLANK MARCH 


Feisul’s own operation consisted of a 
flank march of 200 miles parallel to the 


Turkish front by an inferior fighting 
force, leaving behind it an open base and 
the only possible defense line of the 
Middle Hedjaz undefended. He em- 
barked on the ships put at his disposal 
by the British senior navy officer, Red 
Sea, all his arms and stores from 
Yenbo before he left the place. He 
divided his 10,000 men into nine sections, 
to move independently to Um Lejj, a 
little coastal village half way, and or- 
dered to concentrate there by Jan. 14, 
1917. At Um Lejj he issued tiem with 
fresh supplies (obtained, as agreed, from 
the ships) and sent on board a landing 
party to be used in the actual attack on 
Wejh in co-operation with the navy. He 


had then to contemplate a march of 150 . 


miles, without a single spring of water 
and only a few weak wells to suffice for 
what was, for the desert, an excep- 
tionally large army. To aggravate things, 
there was little grazing for the camels, 
and the scarcity of baggage animals 
made it impossible to carry forage. The 
Bedouin, too, who guided us had no short 
unit of time, such as the hour, to inform 
us of distance, and no longer measure of 
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space than the span. They had no 
realization of numbers larger than ten, 
and could not tell us the roads, or the 
wells, or how much capacity they had. 
Intercommunication between Bedouin 
forces is always hindered because no 
man in the force can read or write. In 
the end, however, we got through on Jan. 
25, without losing a man from hunger or 
thirst. We lost many camels, but all our 
mules survived the trip, thanks to a 
Royal Indian marine ship which put into 
an uncharted bay on the coast and sup- 
plied them with water in the middle of 
a dry march of seventy-five miles. 


The actual business of Wejh was 
settled by the navy and the landing party 
before the main army came up. Feisul 
was in time only to cut off some of the 
escaping garrison and capture all their 
reserves of arms and equipment. The 
naval force had a quite difficult fight, 
but eventually carried their points with- 
out undue loss by making free use of 
water communication to outflank the 
Turkish positions and by the very 
vigorous support given by the ship’s 
guns to the various landing parties. The 
Turks intrenched themselves in the town, 
and fought from street to street, while 
the Arabs cleared the houses both of 
Turks and of all movable property. The 
whole place was taken in thirty-six 
hours, and the navy set the seal on its 
work by taking up other Arab landing 
parties to Dhaba and Moweilah on Feb. 
8 and Feb. 9, by the action of which the 
whole of the northern end of the Red 
Sea, up to the Gulf of Akaba, was cleared 
of the enemy. 


ORGANIZING DESERT TRIBES 


After the occupation of Wejh, the 
Arab operations had to take a new 
phase. The Turks who had been ad- 
vancing on Mecca at once fell back on 
Medina, and began to defend their pil- 
grim railway seriously. This gave the 
Arab Sherif Feisul the time and leisure 
he so much needed to construct his army 
of regular troops. It need hardly be 
said that Arabia provided no recruitable 
population. The Bedouin is hostile to dis- 
cipline and unfit for regular service; 
though on his own day, in his own coun- 
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try, and in his own style, he will dispose 
of many times his number of any troops 
that can be brought against him. 
Feisul’s regular army was composed of 
peasantry from Syria and from Messo- 
potamia. In part, they came from their 
own districts secretly to him. Many 
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SCEND OF THE FIGHTING IN ARABIA 


were deserters from the Turkish Army, 
for the Turks when war broke out had 
pressed 150,000 Arab-speaking subjects 
into their army, and these men, when the 
Sherif revolted, all knew that the day of 
reckoning with their masters was ap- 
proaching. 

Besides the labor of forming a regular 
army, Sherif Feisul at Wejh devoted 
himself day and night to securing desert 
power, to take the place of the British 
sea power that henceforward could serve 
him only indirectly. In this he suc- 
ceeded, thus gaining a means of ap- 
proach and a line of communication for 
all enterprises he desired against the 
cultivated lan: of Palestine and Syria as 
ready and inviolable almost as the sea 
has proved to Britain. It took him 
months to obtain the suffrages of all 
the tribes, and the expenditure of as 
much tact and diplomacy as would suf- 
fice for years of ordinary life. What he 
achieved, however, is little short of won- 


derful. From time immemorial the 
desert has been a confused and changing 
mass of blood feuds and tribal jealousies. 
Today there are no blood feuds among 
the Arabs from Damascus to Mecca; for 
the first time in the history of Arabia 
since the seventh century there is peace 
along all the pilgrim road. 

While forming his army and develop- 
ing his policy, Feisul kept the Turks 
busy by frequent railway raids. He cut 
the line in dozens of places, and did each 
time what damage he could. But the 
construction of the Hedjaz railway is 
primitive and there are no great bridges 
or elaborate constructions which can be 
destroyed to interrupt the line for a 
sensible period. His work had to be 
done and redone continually, and very 
heart-breaking work.it was. 


A FIGHTING SHEIK 


By early May, however, Feisul’s prop- 
aganda in the north was crowned with 
success, by the adhesion to him of: 
Sheik Auda abu Tayi, the leading spirit 
of the Howeitat and the finest fighting 
man in the desert. He is over 50 now, 
but still tall and straight and as 
active as a young man. He prides 
himself on being the quintessence of 
everything Arab. His hospitality is 
sweeping, often crushing; his generosity 
has reduced him many times to poverty 
and swallowed the profits of a. hundred 
successful raids. He has married twen- 
ty-eight times, been wounded thirteen 
times, and in his battles has seen all his 
tribesmen hurt and most of his relatives 
killed. His escape from wounds in the 
last eight years he ascribes to an amulet, 
(the rarest and richest in the world, in 
his judgment,) a complete copy of the 
Koran produced in photo-miniature by 
a Scotch firm. His private “kill” in 
single fight is seventy-five since 1900— 
Arabs, be it understood, for Truks are 
not entered in Auda’s game book. Un- 
der his hands the Howeitat had become 
the finest fighting men in the desert, 
and he has seen Aleppo, Basra, and 
Mecca in his raids. He is as hard-headed 
as he is hot-headed, has extreme pa- 
tience, and ignores advice and abuse with 
the most charming smile. He talks 
abundantly, in a voice like a waterfall, 
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of himself usually, and in the third per- 
son. His great pride is to tell tales 
against himself, or to tell in public ficti- 
tious but appalling stories of the pri- 
vate life of his host or guests. 

Auda came to Wejh and swore alle- 
giance to the Sherif in the picturesque 
Arab formula, on the book, and then sat 
down to dinner with Feisul. Half way 
through the meal he rose with an apol- 
ogy and withdrew from the tent. We 
heard a noise of hammering without, 
and saw Auda beating something be- 
tween two great stones. When he came 
back he craved pardon of the Sherif for 
having inadvertently eaten his bread 
with Turkish teeth, and displayed the 
_ broken remains of his rather fine Da- 
mascus set in his hand. Unfortunately, 
he could hardly eat anything at all after- 
ward and went very sorrowfully till in 
Akaba the High Commissioner sent him 
an Egyptian dentist, who refurnished his 
mouth. 


THE MARCH TO AKABA 
From Wejh on May 9 Feisul sent off a 


small expedition of camel men under 
Sherif Nasir to take Akaba, 300 miles 


further north. They marched through 
the Hedjaz hills, picking up a few ad- 
herents, across a dreadful lava field, 
which foundered their camels, over the 
Hedjaz railway in a thunder of dyna- 
mite explosions, into the pathless central 
desert of Arabia, where they wandered 
for weeks in great pain of heat and hun- 
ger and thirst, losing many of their party 
and disheartening more. When they did 
reach water it was only to lose three 
more of their few men from snakebite, 
for the Wadi Sirhan is venomous. How- 
ever, at length they reached the Howei- 
tat tents, and under the burden of the 
tribe’s most insistent hospitality spent 
some uneasy days. They had now 
marched some 400 miles and were getting 
short of food. Some of the party rested 
here to gather recruits, while others went 
out north and west to trouble the Turks 
by feints upon the railways of Syria and 
confuse them as to what they meant. 
They destroyed a bridge near Homs and 
one near Deraa and blew up a train near 
Amman. 

The Turks believed that they must 


be in Wadi Sirhan, and concentrated 
their available cavairy about the Hau- 
ran and sent out all that could move into 
the desert after them. Nasir moved at 
once, south and west, and captured two 
stations near Katraneh. The Turks blew 
up the wells in the desert (Nasir had now 
learned to do with little water) and rein- 
forced the threatened sector from Maan. 
This latter was, however, the area the 
Arabs really wanted, and a day later a 
section of the Howeitat, on June 30, 
wiped out the first Turkish post on the 
new motor road from Maan to Akaba, 
after the Turks had won a first success 
and had cut the throats of thirteen 
Arab women and children. News of their 
attack reached Maan, and the mass 
of the garrison there set out to relieve 
the post. That day Nasir occupied the 
railway near Maan and blew up a series 
of bridges and then threw himself be- 
tween Maan and the Turkish relief col- 
umn, which had reached its objective only 
to find the ground held by squadrons of 
wheeling vultures busy on their dead. 


FIGHTING IN FURNACE HEAT 


Throughout July 2 Nasir fought the 
Turks in a heat that made movement 
torture. The burning ground seared the 
skin off the forearms of our snipers, and 
the camels went as lame as the men with 
the agony of the sun-burned flints. The 
Turks were hemmed in to a gentle valley, 
with a large spring in the bottom. The 
Arabs were dry. They had rifles, and the 
Turks were hemmed into a gentle valley, 
kept up the fight till evening. At dusk 
Auda collected our fifty horsemen in a 
crooked valley about 300 yards from the 
Turks, and suddenly burst at them over 
a rise, galloping into the brown of them, 
shooting from the saddle as he came. 
The Turks broke in panic, as Turks often 
will, and after one wild burst of mus- 
ketry scattered in all directions, while 
the rest of the Arab force dashed down 
the hillsides into the hollow as fast as 
their cantering camels could take them. 
In five minutes it had become a mas- 
sacre. Some of the Turks got away in 
the gathering darkness, but the Arabs 
took and killed more than their own total 
numbers. 

There were still four Turkish gar- 
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risons between Nasir and the sea. The 
nearest was overrun in half an hour; the 
next but one surrendered without a shot 
fired. The third was strongly placed, 
but the Arab leader announced that a 
sudden darkness at the third night hour 
would enable it to be rushed without loss 
—and the moon was good enough to be 
eclipsed that night. Fortified by such 
evident proof of ghostly alliance, the 
Arabs pressed on down the great road 
that the Turks had prepared for the in- 
vasion of Egypt. The fourth post fell 
back before our approach to the main 
position of Akaba, where the Howeitat 
tribesmen, before even we were near, 
clustered about them like hornets, snip- 
ing any head or body that showed and 
cutting off all egress. 


FALL OF AKABA 


They were six miles from the beach in 
the mouth of an immense ravine, im- 
pregnable from attack by the sea, as 
they knew, and we knew, but very open 
to a force taking them, as we were do- 
ing, unexpectedly from the east. 


When 
Nasir came up he tried to make them 
parley; the local Arabs fiercely refused. 
“They tore our men in four pieces be- 
tween yoked mules, why should we spare 
them?” * * * but the Sherif after 
a day and a night of earnest work re- 
gained control of his men. He then, with 
only one companion, advanced into the 
open between the Arabs and the Turks, 
so that his men had perforce to hold 
their fire, and sent in a prisoner with 
the white flag to tell the Turks that all 
was up. Fortunately, the Turkish com- 
mander agreed, and the Arabs swept 
through his camp into the village of 
Akaba in a mad rush of joy. 

Our position, when we first arrived in 
Akaba, was miserable. We had no food, 
and hundreds of prisoners. They ate our 
riding camels, (we killed them two a 
day,) caught fish, and tried to cook the 
green dates, till the messengers, who had 
been sent off hastily to Egypt across 
the Sinai Desert, could send help and 
food by sea. Unfortunately, the camels 
by now had done 1,000 miles in five 
weeks, and were all jaded, so that it 
took the men two days to get to Suez, 
where Admiral Wemyss at once ordered 
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a man-of-war at top speed to Akaba, 
with all the food that was to be found 
on the quays. That ship is gratefully 
remembered in the desert, for it saved 
2,000 Arabs and 1,000 Turks from star- 
vation. 


THE WILDERNESS ROAD 


Feisul came to Akaba in August, and 
once again his tactics and the color of 
the Arab movement had to change. The 
abandon of the early days, when each 
man had his camel and his little bag of 
flour and his rifle, was over. The force 
had to be organized and become respon- 
sible. No longer could Feisul throw 
himself into the thickest of the doubtful 
fight and by his magnetic leadership, 
and still more wonderful snap-shooting, 
turn the day in our favor. No longer 
could the Sherifs in glowing robes 
hurtle out in front of their men in heady 
camel charges and bring back spolia 
opima in their own hands. Even our 
wonderful Arab bodyguards—Central 
Arabia camel men—dressed in all the 
colors of the rainbow, only one degree 
less gorgeous than their camel trap- 
pings, had to be sacrificed. The Sher- 
ifian army now stood on the threshold 
of’ Syria, and its work was henceforward 
with the townsmen and the villagers— 
excellent people, but not the salt of the 
earth, as are the Arabs of the desert. 

The desert was Feisul’s; he had 
worked his miracle, and made the wil- 
derness peace; but the wilderness was 
only our road, the means by which we 
could arrive at the cultivated places we 
wished to raze or occupy. Another so- 
bering influence was the knowledge that 
we formed part of the army of General 
Allenby. Akaba was on his extreme 
right, and the Arab army formed his 
right wing. Our plans were only a part 
of his plans, instead of being joyous 
ventures of our own. The Arab Army, 
however unorthodox its elements, tried 
its best to fulfill the wishes of the Com- 
mander in Chief and to contribute its ut- 
termost to his plans. In return he gave 
it the materials, the advice, the advisers, 
and the help it needed, and enabled 
Feisul to transform what had been a 
mob of Bedouin into a small but well- 
made force of all arms. 
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CO-OPERATING WITH ALLENBY 


The new Arab Army—now the right 
wing of General Allenby’s army—was 
tried before the end of October, 1917, 
when 500 men of it, with two mountain 
guns and four machine guns, holding a 
selected position on the heights around 
Petro—the “rose red city half as old as 
time,” whose ruins made notable the 
Nabathaean hills—held them against 
four Turkish infantry battalions, a cav- 
alry regiment, half a mounted infantry 
regiment, six mountain guns, four field 
guns, and two machine-gun companies. 
The Turks attacked in three columns, 
drove back the Arabs at one point, and 
captured one mountain gun, but were 
counterattacked and driven in flight 
back across the plain. The Arab losses 
were heavy, but they retook the lost gun. 


The Arab regular army then fell back 
from the hilltops because of the heavy 
snowfall of 1917-18. The Turks also had 
to fall back to near the railway, and 
there was only fighting of the Bedouin till 
Spring, when the Arab main army at- 
tacked Maan, between April 13 and 17, as 
their share of the British Amman attack. 
This phase of the operations has been 
dealt with by General Allenby in his last 
dispatch in full detail. 

The Winter was, however, not un- 
eventful for us, since Feisul tried, by 
means of the local tribes and peasantry, 
to share in the British descent to the 
Dead Sea and Jordan Valley. Sherif 
Nasir again led the forlorn hope, and 
again Auda abu Tayi joined us. There 
came also some of the Beni Sakhr clan 
from Moab. The force moved about the 
desert east of Maan, uneasily for a time, 
and then suddenly, in the first days of 
January, made an attack on the third 
railway station north of Maan, called 
Jurf. The Turks held the station build- 
ings strongly and a covering knoll above 
it; but Nasir had with him a little moun- 
tain gun which knocked out the first 
Turkish gun, and so encouraged the 
Bedouin that they got on their camels 
and again repeated the camel charge that 
had won us the fight for Akaba. Bullets 
have little immediate effect on a camel 
that is going at twenty-five miles an 
hour, and before the Turks could do any- 
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thing the Arabs were over the trenches 
and among the station buildings. The 
survivors of the garrison, some 200 in 
number, surrendered at discretion. 


CAVALRY WIN A SEA FIGHT 


From Jurf Nasir marched to Tafileh 
and summoned it to surrender. The 
Turkish garrison of 100 laughed at us; 
but Auda galloped up under their bul- 
lets to the east end of the town, where 
the market opens on to a little green 
place, and in his voice, which at its loud- 
est carries above all the tumult of a 
mélée, called on the dogs of villagers to 
hand over their Turks. All the Arab 
world knows Auda, and while they re- 
gard him as a most trying friend, love 
him as a national monument; so without 
more ado they surrendered themselves 
and their Turkish garrison. 

Tafileh is a village of about 6,000 in- 
habitants, and we looked, with the rein- 
forcement of its men, to do great things: 
As a beginning our horse, with the help 
of Abu Irgeig and the Arabs of Beer- 
sheba, charged one night up the east 
bank of the Dead Sea from its south end, 
flying through the defiles between the 
hills and the lake and over the Turk pa- 
trols before they could give warning, 
till at dawn they passed over the root 
of the flat promontory called the Lissan 
and came gently through ‘the bushes till 
they were within easy shot of the little 
harbor where half the Turkish Dead Sea 
fleet was moored by cables to the shore. 
The crews were on shore breakfasting, 
and the Arabs, by a swift cavalry charge, 
were able to capture the Turkish fleet 
with its crews, sink the ships, and get 
the officers and sailors away with them 
before the garrison on the bluffs above 
had realized that irregularities were be- 
ing committed. The “fleet” were of 
course only motor launches and fishing 
vessels; but there are few sea forces 
that have been captured by cavalry, 
and the disgust of the two very smart 
naval officers we took gave us great 
comfort. 


FIGHTING AT TAFILEH 


Meanwhile the Turks of Damascus had 
become alarmed at the Arab progress, 
and had sent down their G. O. C. Am- 
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man with a composite regiment of infan- 
try, some cavalry, and two mountain 
howitzers to turn us out of Tafileh. He 
came along delicately, laying his tele- 
phone lines and making his roads, and 
with him were the new civil staff for 
Tafileh and the equipment of the new 
Post Office there. We got in touch with 
him on Jan. 24, 1918, and found him un- 
pleasantly strong. In fact, he pushed us 
nearly out of Tafileh that night. The 
flashes of the Turkish rifles at the crest 
of the great gorge in which Tafileh lies 
were very visible, and there ensued a 
great panic in the town. All the women 
screamed with terror, and threw their 
household goods and children out of their 
houses into the streets, through which 
came plunging mounted Arabs, shooting 
busily at nothing in particular. 


At dawn, however, we were still in the 
place, and were able to send up a few 
men with two automatic rifles to assist 
the peasantry. This improved things, but 
was obviously insufficient, and the fight- 
ing became very hot, with a good deal of 
shelling by the Turks and huge bursts 


of machine-gun fire from their twenty- 
seven machine guns. A shell knocked out 
one of our automatic rifles, and the other 


finished its ammunition. So we chose 
out a second position about two miles in 
the rear of the flint ridge we were act- 
ually holding, and sent back to collect all 
the men we could upon it. 


As soon as they began to appear we 
sent back the thirty peasants (on foot) 
who were helping us in the forward posi- 
tion, and held it for another fifteen min- 
utes only by thirty Howeitat horsemen. 
By then things had become quite impos- 
sible, with the air thick with bullets, and 
reply from our side nearly out of the 
question, so the horsemen mounted again 
and scampered back to the reserve line. 
The Turks occupied our old ridge a few 
minutes later, and were obviously as- 
tonished to see the second line in front 
of them, with a mob of men walking 
about on top of it. We had now about 
300 men, and showed them all we could. 

Shortly afterward Sherif Zeid joined 
us, with one mountain gun, four machine 
guns, and seven automatic rifles; also 
about 200 more men. We sent the Arab 
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horse away to the Turkish left to turn 
their distant flank, and a peasant force, 
with some automatics, to turn their right 
flank. Meanwhile in the centre we dem- 
onstrated, and fired our mountain gun, 
and carried out some astonishing tactics, 
till the outflanking parties were in posi- 
tion. We then attacked boldly across the 
hollow between the two ridges direct at 
the Turkish centre. As we were only 
about half their strength, this amused 
them so much that they did not notice 
our outlying parties till they opened fire 
and shot down all the Turkish machine 
gunners. At the same moment we 
charged (camels, horses, and men pell- 
mell) and carried their main position 
with its fifteen Maxims before sunset. 
The peasantry from miles round were 
rallying to us, and met the broken Turks 
falling back before our men, who were 
tired out and very’ hungry, since we had 
been fighting for thirty hours. The local 
people therefore relieved us of the duty 
of pursuit, and filled our place so satis- ~ 
factorily that only about eighty of the 
Turks got away, and they lost the whole 
of their animals, carts, guns, and ma- 
chine guns. 


A HARD WINTER 


After this affair we were in good 
spirits, and foresaw ourselves meeting 
the British shortly at Jericho. However, 
things went wrong. It was partly the 
reaction after a great effort, partly the 
stimulus we had given to the Turks, 
partly the ewful weather—for just after 
the end of January the Winter broke for 
good, and we had days of drenching rain, 
which made the level ground one vast 
mud slide, on which neither man nor 
camel could pass. When this cleared we 
had snow, and snow, and snow. The 
hills round Tafileh are 5,000 feet high, 
and open on the east to all the winds 
that Arabia can send, and conditions 
soon became impossible. 

Snow lay on the ground for three 
weeks. If the camels were strong and fit 
they would march for one day or two 
days through a coating six inches thick; 
but in all the hollows were drifts a yard 
deep, and at these our unfortunate men 
had to dismount and dig a way through 
with their bare hands. The Bedouin had 
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never remained in these hills for Winter 
before, and gradually quit them this 
year also. It increased one’s misery to 
see below one, in Wadi Arabah, the level 
land of the Dead Sea depression flooded 
with sunlight and to know that down 
there was long grass sown with flowers 
and the fresh milk and comfort of Spring 
in the desert. The Arabs wear only a 
cotton shirt and a woolen cloak, Winter 
and Summer, and were altogether un- 
fitted for weather like this; very many 
of them died of the cold. 


One curious incident was when a party 
of 150 Arabs went out to raid the rail- 
way near Maan. They marched from 
Akaba, with its sweltering heat, for sixty 
miles and halted for the night. Next 
morning they climbed the escarpment, 
which looked, they said, like a negro with 
a white skull cap on, and marched 
through powdery snow till dark, which 
proved windy and with faint attempts at 
a blizzard. They then camped in a three- 
foot watercourse, barracking their camels 
for protection against the wall of the 
gulley to save them from the pitiless 
wind. They themselves lay down on the 
other side of the gulley and slept. It 
was a bitter night, and no one was lively 
enough to get up and look about him, as 
it snowed gently, and every one shivered 
all the time with the cold. At dawn, 
however, they found the side of the gulley 
where the camels were one smooth drift 
of snow, out of which, like dark islands, 
were sticking the humps and saddles of 
their beasts. They set to, with the large 
iron spoons in which coffee beans are 
roasted, and dug out many of them—but 
all except three were dead! The jest was 
our marching home those long miles bare- 
footed and laden with all our baggage, 
while the local attempts at a blizzard be- 
came more and more realistic. 


On another occasion Sherif Feisul sent 
out a party of thirty-four camel riders 
to carry money to his brother in Tafileh, 
eighty miles away—and four days after- 
ward one solitary rider, the only one of 
the party, struggled in. After this we all 
gave up touring the hills of either Edom 
or Moab in Winter. 

For many months whenever there was 
no operation in hand some one on the 
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Arab front (which was 400 miles long, 
and was held by some 40,000 Arabs) 
would say, “ Let us undertake a railway 
raid,” and something more or less ex- 
citing would happen. Unquestionably 
the greatest game of all railway work 
is blowing up trains. Once in Septem- 
ber, 1917, an Arab party marched out of 
Akaba with explosives to Rum, a spring 
in the most wonderful red sandstone 
cliffs that look too regular to be nat- 
ural and are yet far too overwhelming 
to be artificial. It is like an immense 
empty triumphal road, waiting for a pro- 
cession or review greater than the world 
can bring it. At Rum we collected a 
raiding party of Howeitat. Though the 
very pick of the fighting men of Arabia, 
they were the most cranky, quarrelsome 
collection imaginable. In six days there 
had to be settled fourteen private feuds, 
twelve. dssaults with weapons, four 
camel thefts, one marriage portion, two 
evil eyes, and bewitchment. It took 
longer than making out company re- 
turns in triplicate. 

We reached the line, and wandered up 
and down it, by day and night, keeping 
hidden till we found a place that pleased 
us, and there we laid an electric mine. 
The line crosséd a valley on a high bank 
500 yards long, pierced by three small 
bridges about 200 yards from each other. 
We laid the mine over the southernmost, 
connected it electrically with the firing 
mechanism under the middle one, and 
arranged for two Lewis guns to take po- 
sition under the northernmost one. 
From this northern bridge ran up a long 
transverse gulley westward. It was about 
two feet deep and sprinkled with broom 
bushes, behind which the men (on foot) 
and the Lewis guns hid till wanted. 

On the first day no train came; on the 
second a water train and a line patrol 
together. On the third, about 8 A. M., a 
train of twelve wagons came down from 
Maan and passed slowly over the em- 
bankment. The Bedouin were all lying 
behind their bushes, the Lewis gunners 
were under their arch, and the firing 
party under theirs, dancing a wild war- 
dance as the train rumbled over their 
heads. One man was left right out in 
the open to give the signal to the firing 
party when to fire the mine; he looked 
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a harmless enough Arab, and the offi- 
cers in the train amused themselves by 
firing at him with their pistols. As 
goon, however, as the locomotive was 
over the mine he jumped up and waved 
his cloak, and instantly there was a shat- 
tering roar, a huge cloud of smoke and 
dust, the clanking of iron and the crush- 
ing of woodwork, and the whirring noise 
of the fragments of steel from the ex- 
plosion sailing through the air. 


CHARGING THE WRECK 


Till the smoke cleared there was dead 
silence, and then the two Lewis guns 
which had come out to right and left at 
the edges of their abutments raked the 
troops as they leaped out of the derailed 
trucks. The Bedouin opened a rapid fire 
also, and in six minutes the affair was 
over, as the Arabs charged home on the 
wreck. We found that we had more 
prisoners than we wanted, some seventy 
tons of foodstuffs, and many little 
things like carpets and military stores. 
The Bedouin plundered at lightning 
speed, while we signed the duplicate 
way-bills and returned one copy to the 
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wounded guard, whom we meant to leave 
in place. Then we fired the trucks and 
drove off our now overladen camels be- 
fore the relief parties of Turks, who 
were hurrying up from north and south, 
could cut us off. 

Raids did not always go so well, but 
many of them were very damaging to 
the Turk. Thus it took him months to 
repair the break in the line made by 


‘ Sherif Nasir in one raid about seventy 


miles north of Maan on May 18, 1918. 
All his operations in the Maan area 
were delayed until General Allenby was 
ready to take the offensive in the Au- 
tumn. Sheik Auda did a good thing 
during that fighting, for the Turks sent 
down the last survivors of their last 
company of camel corps. They penned 
their camels in a yard of the station 
while they fought. Auda could not re- 
sist the temptation to loot, and dashed 
in on his mare with twelve of his tribe; 
and for the loss of one man and two 
horses they brought out the whole twen- 
ty-five riding camels from within 100 
yards of the Turkish machine gun. It 
was a very wonderful sight. 


The Liberators of the World 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


America understood that the issue at stake was not only a matter of 
elementary justice and pity, but that jt was still more a question of high duty 
toward the eternal conscience and mbrals of mankind. Thanks to her inter- 
vention, it will not be declared and taught to our children hereafter that 
honesty, loyalty, and heroism are only dangerous lies and the stock-in-trade 
of dupes; that wrong, always and everywhere, is right if it has might to sustain 
it; and that the only reward permissible here below for duty magnificently 
performed is a sum total of sufferings, disasters, and death by hunger. An 
example of iniquity on so immense and triumphant a scale would have dealt 
a blow to human ideals from which they could not have recovered in centuries. 
You Americans have not allowed that blow to be dealt, and the future, which 
belongs to you more than to any other, will never forget it. 
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Latin America in the War 
By BENITO JAVIER PEREZ-VERDIA 


MEMBER OF THE MEXICAN BAR 


can nations—Brazil, Cuba, Pana- 

ma, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Costa 

Rica, Haiti, and Honduras—de- 
clared war on Germany, the last five 
having entered the struggle after April, 
1918. Four republics severed diplomatic 
relations with the German Empire—Bo- 
livia, Peru, Uruguay, and Ecuador. El 
Salvador declared a benevolent neutral- 
ity toward the United States, which was 
understood to be more than a paper 
declaration, since it entailed the use of 
Salvadorean ports by United States war- 
ships and those of the Allies, regardless 
of the restrictions as to the length of 
stay of warships in neutral ports, set by 
international law. 


R= of the twenty Latin-Ameri- 


Six Latin-American nations—Argen- 
tina, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Paraguay, 


and Venezuela—remained neutral. This 
neutrality in no way implied hostility to 
the policy of the United States; it meant 
that, as they had not suffered any direct 
grievance at the hands of Germany, 
their national interests received prefer- 
ence over every other political considera- 
tion, Thus in the case of Argentina, it 
meant that, as she filed her protest when 
the German submarines illegally sank 
the Argentine sailing ships Monte Pro- 
tegido and Oriana and the steamer Toro, 
she succeeded in wresting from the Ger- 
man Government a promise to respect 
Argentine shipping and to pay an indem- 
nity for all damages growing from the 
illegal acts. 

Not all the Latin-American nations 
were treated alike by Germany. When 
the German Empire, on Jan. 31, 1917, 
instituted its submarine blockade of the 
British, French, and Italian shores, sev- 
eral Latin-American nations followed the 
lead of the United States and entered a 
strong protest against such a violation of 
international law. These nations were 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Haiti, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Peru, and Uruguay. While 
. the protests of Brazil and Uryguay fol- 


lowed the normal course of such diplo- 
matic communications, the Guatemalan 
protest and others from small nations 
were received with the greatest con- 
tempt. Accordingly, the Government of 
Guatemala, in a decree dated ‘April 27, 
1917, stated that “as the German Gov- 
“ernment has not had even the courtesy 
“to acknowledge the receipt of Guate- 
“mala’s protest against the submarine 
“ blockade, either directly or through her 
“representative in Guatemala, the only 
“becoming action in the circumstances is 
“the severance of diplomatic relations.” 

Haiti protested on May 11, 1917, 
against the submarine blockade, holding 
Germany responsible for the lives and 
interests of Haitian subjects traveling on 
the high seas. When several natives of 
Haiti lost their lives on the Karnak and 
Montreal the proper representations 
were made. Germany in reply handed 
the Chargé d’Affairs of Haiti his pass- 
ports, thus compelling Haiti in turn to 
dismiss the German Chargé d’Affaires 
in June, 1917. 


CUBA AND PANAMA 


Of the Latin-American nations which 
declared war on Germany, Cuba and 
Panama were the first to throw them- 
selves into the world conflict—on April 
7, 1917, that is to say, the day following 
the beginning of hostilities between the 
United States and Germany. President 
Menocal, in his message to the Cuban 
Congress, reviewed the causes which had 
brought about the state of war between 
the United States and Germany, and 
dwelt upon Germany’s continuous vio- 
lations of international law and of the 
rights of neutrals. The late President 
of Panama, in addition to the proclama- 
tion dated April 9, 1917, sent a friendly 
message to President Wilson following 
the declaration of a state of war between 
the United States and Germany. Pan- 
ama on Dec. 10 and Cuba on Dec. 16, 
1917, declared war on Austria-Hungary, 
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thus identifying themselves with the 
policy followed by the United States in 
regard to the Central Empires. 


BRAZIL'S ACTION 


As a result of the sinking of the steamer 
Parana by a German submarine without 
warning on the night of April 3, 1917, 
off Point Barfleur, with attendant loss 
of life, the Brazilian Government broke 
off diplomatic relations with Germany on 
April 11. Notwithstanding its declara- 
tion of neutrality on April 25, this 
status was maintained only a short time. 
The Brazilian Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, in his note of June 4, 1917, to the 
Department of State, announced the pas- 
sage of the law which revoked Brazil’s 
neutrality in the war between the United 
States of America and the German Em- 
pire. The Republic thus recognized the 
fact that one of the belligerents was a 
constituent portion of the American Con- 
tinent, adding: “ We are bound to that 
“belligerent by traditional friendship 
“and the same devotion to the defense 
“of the vital interests of America and 
Brazil 
could not longer stand un- 
*“ econcerned when the struggle involved 
“the United States, actuated by no self- 
interest whatever, but solely by a love 
“of international judicial order, and 
“when Germany included us and the 
“other neutral powers in the most vio- 
“lent acts of war.” Finally, on Oct. 
26, the Brazilian Congress proclaimed 
the existence of a state of war between 
Brazil and Germany. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Guatemala entered the war on April 
21, 1918, when, through a decree of her 
Legislative Assembly, it was resolved 
that “ Guatemala assumes in the present 
“international conflict the same bellig- 
“erent attitude as the United States 
“against the German Empire.” Nica- 
ragua declared war against Germany, as 
well as against Austria-Hungary, “ mak- 
“ing common cause with the United 
“States of America and with the Latin- 
“ American republics which are at war 
“with the said Imperial Governments,” 
and Costa Rica, which had suffered the 
effects of a revolution either encouraged 


* the accepted principles of law. 


ce * 
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or promoted by Germans residing in 
that country, broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions on Sept. 21, 1917, and on May 24, 
1918, declared war on the German Em- 
pire. She was thus the third Central 
American republic to assume a bellig- 
erent attitude. 

On July 19, 1918, Honduras declared 
war on Germany according to the fol- 
lowing decree: 

Considering that the motives which 
originated the severing of the diplomatic 
relations of this republic with the Ger- 
man Empire have become accentuated, 
being characterized every day by greater 
gravity for the international life of all 
peoples; 

Considering that continental solidarity 
imposes upon the States of America the 
duty to contribute each according to the 
measure of its abilities toward the tri- 
umph of the cause of civilization and of 
right, which, with the allied nations, the 
United States of America defends, and 
consequently demands a definite attitude 
in the present conflict of the world; 

Therefore, in council of Ministers, it is 
decreed: . 

That there exists a state of war be- 
tween the Republic of Honduras and the 
Government of the German Empire. 

The Government of Haiti declared war 
on Germany on July 12,1918. The Presi- 
dent, in a proclamation on the same date, 
said: “The small nations have in their 
“international life a sole foree—Right— 
“which is the guarantee of their ex- 
“istence. * * * Germany, the for- 
“midable military power fighting 
“against the nations, has declared her- 
“self in open rebellion against Right. 
“ Our place, therefore, is among the peo- 
“ples which are fighting her, and which 
“are fighting her with such heroism, 
“supported by our powerful and natural 
“ally, the United States.” 


PERU 


The Peruvian bark Lorton was sent to 
the bottom on Feb. 4, 1917, while on her 
way from Callao to Bilbao with a cargo 
of nitrates; the sinking took place in 
Spanish territorial waters, completely 
outside the submarine zone decreed by 
Germany. Germany stubbornly asserted 
her right to submit the case to a Ger- 
man prize court, a proposition emphatic- 
ally rejected by Peru. The unyielding 
attitude of Germany brought on a diplo- 
matic rupture, although the Argentine 
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claims in the cases of the Monte Prote- 
gido Oriana, and Toro had been recog- 
nized in full. This is a striking case of 
the discrepancy of German standards in 
her dealings with neutral countries. At- 
tention must be called, however, to a 
very important difference in these cases 
in favor of Peru, as the destination of 
the Lorton was a neutral port, while the 
Argentine ships were bound to a bellig- 
erent port. 

The President of Peru, in his message 
to the Peruvian Congress on July 28, 
1917, indorsed the principles set forth in 
President Wilson’s war message, saying: 

Peru, which in all her acts of interna- 
tional life has endeavored to incorporate 
these principles of justice in the judicial 
and political relations of the American 
peoples; Peru, which in a war not far 
back sacrificed for these ideals the blood 
of her sons, her wealth, and her hopes 
for the future, cannot be indifferent to 
the words of President Wilson, and ad- 
heres, once more, to these noble purposes. 


ARGENTINA'S ATTITUDE 


If Argentina did not sever her diplo- 
matic relations with the German Empire, 
as did Peru on Oct. 6, 1917, it was be- 
cause Germany had granted all her 
claims, besides making the solemn prom- 
ise to respect Argentine shipping in an 
even more ample manner than that of 
the Sussex. It was during these diplo- 
matic negotiations that Count Luxburg 
sent his notorious messages to his Gov- 
ernment through the Swedish Legation 
at Buenos Aires, recommending the sink- 
ing of Argentine vessels without leaving 
any trace, “ spurlos versenkt,” as he said, 
in a phrase which has found its place in 
the history of diplomacy. 

The Argentine Government, two days 
after the publication of the messages, 
dismissed this unscrupulous diplomat, 
and Germany hastened officially to dis- 
approve the utterances of her represent- 
ative. The indignation which spread over 
Argentina was so high that popular dem- 
onstration against Germany acquired a 
threatening character, and the House of 
Representatives and the Senate passed a 
resolution urging the immediate sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire. The resolution passed 
by the Senate on Sept. 19, 1917, read as 
follows: 





The Argentine Senate is deeply affected 
by the conduct of the ex-Minister of the 
German Empire, Count Luxburg, in the 
matter of the telegrams transmitted to 
the German Foreign Office through the 
Swedish Legation in this capital and pub- 
lished by the Department of State of the 
United States of America; it believes that 
such conduct is an offense against diplo- 
matic morals and the most elementary 
principles of humanity as contained in 
our laws, against the traditional policy 
of loyalty, honesty, and justice of the 
Argentine Republic, and against the right 
of free navigation of vessels carrying her 
neutral flag in the present war; it is 
firmly convinced that such acts may 
jeopardize the immunity of her flag, the 
lives of her nationals, and the neutrality 
of the republic as well as her territorial 
sovereignty, in exercising within her juris- 
diction acts of espionage to the detri- 
ment of the commerce of the republic 
and that of the belligerent nations which 
are friendly to her. It believes, further- 
more, that the attitude to be adopted by 
the Government in this emergency must 
foster the uninterrupted fraternal friend- 
ship which has united at all times the 
States of this continent, upon the basis of 
common democratic ideals and of inter- 
national justice. The order of expulsion 
against the above-mentioned Minister 
from the territory of the nation is not, in 
its judgment, sufficient reparation for 
the seriousness of the offense and wrongs 
committed. The Senate of the nation 
accordingly decrees: That the proper step 
to be taken in the present circumstances 
is that the Executive Power sever diplo- 
matic relations with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Germany. 


In the course of diplomatic negotia- 
tions on the sinking of the steamer Toro 
an Argentine doctrine was proclaimed 
regarding the immunity of national 
products which, in the words of the Ar- 
gentine Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
are “the fruit of the efforts of the 
“nation in its vital work, not to satisfy 
“war requirements, but to meet the nor- 
“mal needs of humanity.” This doc- 
trine awaits the careful consideration of 
internationalists and Governments before 
being definitely accepted or rejected. It 
is unquestionably a step forward which 
would insure a victory for neutral rights 
over the unrestricted ambitions of bellig- 
erents. Its adoption would be a veri- 
table conquest in international law—one 
of those conquests which have been 
ignored by Germany. 

The Argentine doctrine of immunity 
of national products was not, how- 












LATIN AMERICA IN THE WAR 


ever, the sole international doctrine pro- 
claimed by the Latin-American countries 
in the course of the war. Uruguay, 
which proved itself to be one of the 
most zealous champions of international 
order, in a decree of June 18, 1917, re- 
voking its neutrality, advanced a prin- 
| ciple of American solidarity which goes 
far beyond any Pan-American doctrine 
heretofore announced. In this decree 
Uruguay established a precedent which 
may rank close to the Monroe Doctrine 
in importance. It is no longer the 
United States alone which, in the réle of 
big sister, stands as the champion of the 
American continents against possible 
European aggression. It is now Uru- 
guay—a small country of 85,000 square 
miles and of 1,500,000 inhabitants— 
which fearlessly declares that any Amer- 
ican nation which fights in defense of 
its rights against a power of another 
continent shall find an ally in Uruguay. 
Complementing these statements, which 
mark a departure in American diplom- 
acy, the Executive of Uruguay expressed 
in his message to Congress, Oct. 6, 1917, 
an earnest indorsement of the ideas of 
President Wilson on a League of Nations. 


ECUADOR AND OTHERS 


The President of Ecuador, in his mes- 
sage to the Congress, dated Aug. 10, 
1918, made the following comment about 
the severance of diplomatic relations: 


In December last we broke off diplo- 
matic relations with the German Empire. 
In the sessions of 1917 the Congress had 
been already informed of our refusal to 
receive the German Minister, Mr. Pearl, 
a refusal which implied, of course, the 
suspension of our diplomatic intercourse 
with Germany. The attitude of Mr. 
Miiller and our duty to follow a course 
which should express our solidarity to 
many countries of America, which have 
already adopted a similar method or have 
gone even further in their expressions of 
international policy, have seemed to us 
sufficient reason to justify Ecuador, 
which is a democratic country with lib- 
eral institutions, in adopting such a 
course. 


And the President of Venezuela in his 
message of May 3, 1917, announced the 
policy to be adhered to by his country as 
follows: 


Up to the present there has been no act 
of German submarines by which Vene- 
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zuela has been directly affected, and 
therefore it has not been involved in the 
complications which have drawn the 
United States into war with the German 
Empire. Notwithstanding this, Venezuela, 
in consequence of her respectful assertion 
of all her rights, reserves the right 
to defend the lives and the properties of 
her nationals. She follows the course of 
events with natural interest and is identi- 
fied with the principle in defense of which 
the United States has entered the war, 
with the traditional friendship which 
has united us to that nation, and with 
those general interests that the republics 
of this continent enjoy in common. 


This attitude, which was that observed 
by the rest of the neutral countries, was 
likewise proclaimed by the President of 
Chile on June 1, 1917, and reaffirmed on 
June 1, 1918. On both occasions the 
Chilean President took advantage of the 
opportunity of addressing the Congress 
to state that Chile had reserved to herself 
the right of taking the necessary steps 
in the event of any breach of the rules of 
international law affecting her. 


Bolivia was the first Latin-American 
nation to break off diplomatic relations 
with Germany—on April 10, 1917. The 
Bolivian protest against the submarine 
warfare as conducted by Germany was 
couched in very strong terms, and the 
Department of Foreign Relations of Bo- 
livia sought to unify Latin-American 
action to enforce the rules of interna- 
tional law. The Bolivian President in 
his message to the Congress, on Aug. 6, 
1917, fully indorsed the stand taken by 
President Wilson in defense of the prin- 
ciples of humanity and justice. 


Paraguay showed her friendship to- 
ward the United States, stating her re- 
gret “that military operations of the 
“German Empire, opposed to the prin- 
“ciples and conventions on which the 
“rights of neutrals are founded and 
“regulated in maritime warfare, have 
“forced the United States of America to 
“appeal to arms in order to re-establish 
“the rule of law by the recovery of these 
“rights,” and declaring also that “ Para- 
“guay and its Government in these mo- 
“ments regard the course of the United 
“States of America and the American 
“ Government with the most lively sym- 
66 pathy.” 


On Oct. 17, 1917, the Colombian Con- 
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gress passed a resolution protesting 
against the submarine campaign and 
expressing the opinion that submarines 
should not be admitted in Colombian 
ports. The resolution was worded as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, The use of submarines against 
all kinds of merchant vessels, whether 
neutral or belligerent, without any dis- 
crimination, is a practice contrary to in- 
ternational law and so qualified not only 
by the Government of Colombia, but by 
other neutral Governments: Now, there- 
fore, the Senate of Colombia protests 
against the aforesaid practice. 

It is of the opinion that the submarines 
of the nations which use them as above 
described should not receive the same 
treatment as warships which follow the 
rules of international law. The Senate 
of the republic, therefore, believes that 
they should not be admitted into the ports 
and other jurisdictional waters of the 
republic, and that the nation should ob- 
serve regarding these vessels the same 
conduct observed at the present time by 
other neutral Governments; such conduct 
is based on a sense of prudence and in- 
ternational safety. 


MEXICO'S NEUTRALITY 


The President of Mexico, on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of the creden- 
tials of the Belgian Minister in March, 
1918, dwelt on the sacrifices of Belgium 
as follows: 

It is a great pleasure for me to declare 
to your Excellency on this solemn occasion 
that Belgium, in taking up arms in de- 
fense of her neutrality, her honor, and 
her independence, has fulfilled the most 
heroic act of modern times to the glory 


and example of weak nations. Countries 
which are not ready to shed the last 
drop of blood in defense of their autonomy 
and their institutions have no right to be 
counted in the concert of free nations, 
and those which do not measure dangers 
or curtail sacrifices to preserve them, al- 
though they may be defeated and chained, 
may rest assured of the advent of the 
bright day of their liberty, because they 
are worthy of it, because they live for 
it, and were born to enjoy it. 

It is true that in the case of Mexico 
there was some friction, caused mainly 
by German propaganda, which in Mexico 
especially was secretly at work to create 
a feeling of hostility and distrust be- 
tween the two countries. A sample of 
this hostile effort was the famous Zim- 
mermann note. No other country in 
America, however, had better reasons for 
remaining neutral than Mexico, without 
committing thereby any act of hostility 
to the interests of the United States. 
Mexico needed her neutrality to heal her 
own wounds, to repair the immense 
losses in blood and treasure due to her 
recent civil strife; to prepare effectively 
to undertake the tremendous work of re- 
construction which is required to bring 
the country prosperity through a sound 
development of her inexhaustible re- 
sources. In attaining these ends, the 
stirring declarations of President Wilson 
to a group of Mexican newspaper men 
on June 7, 1919, were naturally a power- 
ful factor for the betterment of inter- 
national relations between Mexico and 
the United States. 


New Year’s Day, 1919 


[From A PoEM BY LIEUTENANT GRANTLAND RICE] 


Today no storming vanguard leaps 
To leave its share of slain; 

At dawn no rolling thunder sweeps 
From Flanders to Lorraine; 

The white year breaks against the sky 
Beyond the last red flare, 

Save where ten million ghosts drift by 
Who neither know nor care. 





INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS 
OF THE WAR 


[American Cartoon] 


Skimming It Off 


—From the Newark Evening News 





[English Cartoon] 


In Honor of the British Navy 
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—From London Punch 
To commemorate the surrender of the German fleet. 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 


The Kaiser’s Iron Tonic Fails 
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From De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 


GERMANIA: “No, Doctor, you can’t help me any more.” 
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—From Nebeispalier, 


But I will soon warm you.” 
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_“ What are you doing here, youngster?” 
*T am cold standing so long outside.” 


*T also. 
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[Spanish Cartoon] 


David and Goliath 


Brom Campana de Gracia, Barcelone 


A Spanish artist’s view of the Italian victory over Austria-Hungary. 


[Spanish Cartoon] 


The German Militarist Pig 


—From Campana de Gracia, Barcelona 


It inflated itself so much — —— that it burst. 





[English Cartoon] 
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—From The Passing Show, London 


“T’d rather have wrung his neck.” 
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[American Cartoons] 


A Pretty Good League The Day of Reckoning 


—Baltimore Sun 


—New York Herald “You would dance—you must pay 
the fiddler! ” 


Exhibit One---At the Peace To Make It Seaworthy--- 
Conference That’s the Problem 


—Portland Oregonian 





[English Cartoon] 


The Skipper Who Skipped 
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—From “London Opinion 
WILHELM THE SKIPPER: “I have piled my ship on the rocks, but I seem 
to have saved my own skin—for the present.” ° 





[English Cartoon] \ 


Germania’s Glad Eye 
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-—From the Passing Show, London 


CLEMENCEAU: “ En Bien, Mon Cher President, if you knew the old Jezebel 
as well as we do, you wouldn’t be deceived by her approaches, even though she 
has disguised herself in that Hat!” 
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—Washington Times 
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—Newark Evening News 
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The Ghost of 1914 
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—Detroit News 
—Cincinnati Post 


In Case of Danger 
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—New York Times 
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[Spanish Cartoon] 


The Punishment They Would Get From the 
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—From Esquella, Barcelona 
[German Cartoon] [American Cartoon] 


Out of F ashion The Outcast 


CERMAN 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
Op BERLINER TO GERMANIA: “ Ma- 
dame, your headgear is out of date; 
you’d better get a cap.” 


—Dayton News 
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[American Cartoons] 


She Has His Seat Now’s the Time to Sign Him 


f Gott, Dere iss VaFy/ 
Mi} somedings wrong Zien 
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Brest- Litovsk vad 


—St. Louis Republic =—New York Tribune 


Extra! Extra! France Sur- The Perilous Perch 
renders! 





[American Cartoons] 


Made in Germany Pulling Together 
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[American Cartoons] 


The “All Highest ” Proposed Arch for the Kaiser 
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—Brooklyn Eagle —Brooklyn Eagle 


“Lest We Forget! ” Laying the Keystone 


—New York Herald —Ceniral Press Association 
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[Norwegian Cartoon] [Spanish Cartoon] 
Cause and Effect Hopeless 


—Sondags Nisse, Stockholm 


Crepe: “If our rulers had not 
— heads, I should not have wooden 
egs!” 


[German Cartoon] Esquella, Barcelona 


P “Whom are you seeking, Diogenes?” 
Austria’s Downfall ©” 5 weenie” ee 


[Italian Cartoon] 


“The Devil a Saint Would 
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—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


The German Cartoonist called Aus- 
tria’s defeat “One of History’s Bad 
Jokes,” adding, “The storm blew her 
down, but Italy claims the victory.” 





[English Cartoon] 


_ The Only Loophole Left 
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—From John Bull, London 


[American Cartoon] [American Cartoon] 


A Stanch Craft Frankenstein to Date 
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—From The New York Tribune From The Dayton News 


“It'll take a bigger wave than that “Vait! Vait! Don’t you know your fj 
to wreck the old boat! Eh, Mate?” master? ” i 





